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L,lucolu'«  L.ast  story. 

Old  Major  Downing,  i(  is  kuowo,  ia  quartered 
in  (ho  Wbito  House,  and  baa  written  sowo  let- 
ters descriptive  of  the  doings  there  The  fol- 
lowing is  supposed  to  be  the  last  stable  scene 
in  that  house  of  mourning,  and  was  obtained 
through  an  intimate  friend  of  tbo  Major's: 

We  have  had  an  orfui  solum  time  here  sense 
the  elccshuns  in  Ohio,  Indiauy  and  Pennayl- 
'vanv,  i.nd  Ioway.  Old  Abe  and  Stanton  and 
Welles  take  it  tu  heart  very  much,  and  it  was 
more  than  a  week  after  the  noos  began  to  come 
in  before  the  President  could  tell  a  story.  To- 
day he  roused  up  enuff  to  tell  us  one:  Ho  said 
the  elecahun  reminded  him  of  a  hog  speckcrla- 
tur  in  Illinois,  who  wanted  to  buy  all  the  hogs 
he  could,  and  to  "kontrol  the  market."  He 
got  all  the  shii-plasters  in  two  or  three  banks 
and  opened  up  an  office  in  Cbioago  to  in- 
vite sellers.  One  day  an  old  feller  oum  in,  a 
mighty  plaue  lookin  old  feller,  and  wanted  to 
buy  sum  hogs 

"Ho?  many  have  ye  got?"  said  the  specula- 
tor ♦ 

''1  don't  know  uxac'ly,"  said  the  big  hog 
drover. 

"Wal,"  b&id  the  epekulatur,  "I  guess  I'll 
take  all  jf3«  can  bring  anyhow,"  and  the  figger 
was  named— it  wan  a  good  figger. 

"Now,"  mcz  ih  a  old  tellur,  "jes  give  me  a  pa- 
per saying  what  you'll  do,  and  put  in  it  that  I 
may  deliver  them  hogs  in'  Chioago  or  Alton,  or 
Springfield,  jea  as  I  please." 

"Of  course,"  says  the  spekelatur,  and  ho 
wrote  the  paper 

The  old  follow  went  away,  and  in  u  I  j«  Jays 
his  live  pork  begun  to  come  in 

The  clerk  come  in  one  day  »nd  siz  to  the 
speculator,  "Old  Benuon,"  sez  he,  (the  old  fel- 
ler's name  was  Benson)  -'has  sent  ten  thousand 
hogs.  And  here  is  a  letter  from  Springfield;  he 
has  sent  in  filteen  thousand  there,  and  the 
agent  at  Alton  says  he  has  cent  in  twenty 
thousand  there,  and  the  money  has  e'en  a  inoet 
run  out,  an  he  writes  for  more." 

"Very  well,"  Bez  tho  speculator,  "I  guess 
that'll  fiDish  the  old  feller's  lot." 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Every  morniu'  more 
letters— more  hogs  driven  In — more  money 
wanted.  At  last  the  spekelatur  begin  to  be 
skeered,  and  sent  for  "Old  Benson,"  who,  you 
may  be  sure,  wasn't  far  away." 

"Well,  old  feller,  acz  be,  "you  hev'  a  good 
many  hogs?"  .,' 

"Right  smart  lot  on  "em,"  stz  the  old  Ch»p; 
"I'll  send  in  ten  thousand  more  to-morrow." 

"Thunder  and  blazes!"  Bez  the  speculator, 
•'how  many  on  airth  hev  you?" 

"Don't  know,"  says  Old  BenEon.  "I  hev'  a 
big  lot  to  come  jit." 

"See  here,  old  feller,"  sez  the  speculator, 
"I  guess  you'd  better  quit  delivering  just  keep 
the  money  you've  got,  and  take  all  the  hogs  1 
hev',  and  let  me  out  of  that  contract!"  for  he'd 
found  out  who  Old  Benson  was,  and  begin  to 
hev'  a  notion  of  the  size  of  bia  pile  and  the 
strength  of  his  game. 

Alter  some  disputin'  the  speculator  made 
over  his  hogs  to  Benson,  and  shut  up  hia  of- 
fice, and  went  to  settle  with  the  banks. 

"Now,"  stz  Old  Abe  to  Stanion,  "you  kin 
make  the  application  yourself— and  may  be 
yon'd  better  be  gettin'  ready  to  hand  over 
things  to  these  Democrats — for  they  don't  seem 
to  be  done  deliveriu'  yet.  I'm  afraid,  Stanton, 
we  can't  control  tho  market." — Pitttburgh  Poati 
Qt.T  Mir-  it  U  1  V 


Mr.  Lincoln  has  told  hia  "little  story"  in  Rich- 
mond. While  seated  in  tho  parlor  of  thu  fu'itive 
Confederate  President,  some  one  related  t»  him  tho 
circumstances  of  Davis'  night.  He  sai  1  it  remin  led 
him  of  tho  necro,  who,  when  his  preacher  told  the 
congregation  there  wore  only  two  roads,  one  leadm  " 
to  hell  and  the  other  to  damnation,  exclaimed.  "DaH 
dis  nigger  take  to  de  woods."  j  .>  f     ■■    S  ■  , 

 ?  ■>  •  •>  y  *•  j 


A  corbicspoxdekt  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
writing  reminiscences  of  Sherman's  campaign  in 
North  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

General  Sherman  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  distinctly  explained  to  him  what 
policy  it  desired  to  have  pursued.  "  I  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  explicitly,  when  I  went  to  City  Point, 
whether  he  wanted  me  to  capture  Jell  Davis  or  let 
him  escape,  and  in  reply  ho  told  me  a  story. 

That  "  story"  may  now  have  a  historical  value, 
and  I  gi\  e  it  therefore  as  General  Sherman  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  it— only  premising  that  it  was  a  favor- 
ite story  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  told  many 
times,  and  in  illustration  of  many  points  of  public 

P°»rU  tell  you,  General,"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to 
have  begun," "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  tak- 
ing Jell'  Davis.    Out  in  Sangamon  County  there 
was  an  old  temperance  lecturer  who  was  very  strict 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  total  abstinence.  One 
dav,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  proposed  making  him  a 
lemonade.    As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mix- 
ed the  friend  insinuatingly  asked  if  he  wouldu  t 
like  the  least  drop  of  something  stronger,  to  brace 
up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  exer- 
cise.   '  No,'  replied  the  lecturer,  '  I  couldn  t  think 
of  it ;  I'm  opposed  to  it  on  principle;  but,'  he  add- 
ed, with  a  longing  glance  at  the  black  bottle  that 
stood  conveniently  at  hand,  'if  you  could  manage 
to  put  in  a  drop  unbeknownst  to  me,  I  guess  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  much!'    Now,  General,  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  concluded,  "I'm  bound  to 
oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff  Davis ;  but  it  you  could 
manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbeknownst  like,  1 
guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  much  !"  _ 
"  And  that,"  exclaimed  General  Sherman,    '  is 
all  I  could  get  out  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
its  policy  was  concerning  the  rebel  leaders  till  Stan- 
ton assailed  me  for  Davis's  escape !" 


A  shout  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
prominent  politician  from  Pennsylvania  called  upon 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  remark 
was  made  at  which  the  President  said,  "That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story.  But,"  continued  he, 
"don't  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  when  you 
return  that  Lincoln  said  that  reminded  him  of  a 
story.  People  all  say  that;  and  yet  if  they  had 
ridden  this  rough  old  war-horse  over  the  corduroy 
roads  as  1  have  done  during  the  past  four  years 
they  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mount  a 
pony  occasionally,  and  amble  around  the  door-yard 
to  amuse  the  children.''  Very  like  him,  natural 
and  pleasant. 


Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  era- 
ploye  in  one  of  the  departments  at  AVashington, 
showed  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  passed  through 
his  hands.    The  epistle  was  written  in  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, and  was  directed  to  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.   The  sub-  I 
scriber  stated  that  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  the 
newspapers ;  had  witnessed  the  present  struggle 
between  North  and  South  with  much  interest;  and 
was  a  sincere  sympathizer  with  the  former  in  its  ef- 
forts to  put  down  the  rebellion.     He  mentioned,  in 
addition,  that  he  was  willing  to  help  the  Union 
party  by  every  means  in  his  power;  that  he  had 
been  in  the  British  army  for  six  years,  the  Irish 
Constabulary  two  years,  and  had  also  assisted  the 
Popo  of  Rome  against  Garibaldi  and  the  French. 
If,  therefore,  the  President  saw  fit  to  appoint  him  to 
a  vacant  Hrigadier-Generalcy,  and  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  Ids  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
could  command  his  services;  otherwise,  he  would 
still  remain  his  most  obedient.   The  letter  was  reg- 
ularly indorsed,  and  an  answer  returned  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  "  payment  of  passages  across  the  Atlantic ;"  but 
if  the  applicant  chose  to  come  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
finding  a  recruiting-office  in  New  York.  Uo .  U  , 


A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
prominent  politician  from  Pennsylvania  called  upon 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  remark 
was  made  at  which  the  President  said,  "That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story.  Put,"  continued  he, 
"don't  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  when  rou 
return  that  Lincoln  said  that  reminded  him  of  a 
story.  People  all  say  that;  and  yet  if  they  had 
ridden  this  rough  old  war-horse  over  the  cordurov 
roads  as  I  have  done  during  the  past  four  years 
they  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mount  a 
pony  occasionally,  and  amble  around  the  door-yard 
to  amuse  the  children."  Very  like  him,  natural 
and  pleasant.    •  *•■■  n  1  "  ■   - 


ite  story  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  told  many 
times,  and  in  illustration  of  many  points  of  public 
policy: 

"  I'll  tell  you,  General,"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to 
have  begun,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  1  think  about  tak- 
ing Jeff  Davis.  Out  in  Sangamon  County  there 
was  an  old  temperance  lecturer  who  was  very  strict 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  total  abstinence.  One 
dav,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  proposed  making  him  a 
lemonade.  As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mix- 
ed, the  friend  insinuatingly  asked  if  he  wouldn't 
like  the  least  drop  of  something  stronger,  to  brace 
up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  exer- 
cise. '  No,'  replied  the  lecturer,  '  I  couldn't  think 
of  it;  I'm  opposed  to  it  on  principle;  but,'  he  add- 
ed, with  a  longing  glance  at  the  black  bottle  that 
stood  conveniently  at  hand,  'if  you  could  manage 
to  put  in  a  drop  unbeknownst  to  me,  I  guess  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  much!'  Now,  General,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  concluded,  "I'm  bound  to 
oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff  Davis ;  but  if  you  could 
manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbeknownst  like,  I 
guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  much  !" 

"And  that,"  exclaimed  General  Sherman,  "is 
all  I  could  get  out  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
its  policy  was  concerning  the  rebel  leaders  till  Stan- 
ton assailed  me  for  Davis's  escape  !"        "  '  f  -  I 


Oxf.  of  our  friends  in  Illinois  writes  to  the  Drawer 
that  at  their  Sunday-school,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  a 
teacher  asked  his  infant-class  "Who  was  the  first 
man?''  This  was  almost  a  stunner;  but  one  little 
fellow,  after  thinking  a  moment,  cried  out  lustily, 
"  Lincoln!"  while  another,  not  to  be  outdone,  ex- 
claimed, "I  was  just  going  to  say  that!'\i  v    >.  .  > 


A  Story  of  President  Lincoln.  —  "Mr. 
toLESr \2d  a  Mead  to  him  « there 
am  b  left  of  Hood's  army,  is  there  C 

»  Well,  no,  Medill  ;  1  think  Hood's  army  is 
about  in  the  fix  of  Bill  Sykerf  dog,  down  m  ban- 
samon  county.    Did  you  ever  hear  it  ^ 
Of  course,  the  answer  was,  "  Never. 
«  Well  Bill  Sykea  had  a  long,  yaller  clog,  that 
Was  forever  getting  into  ^neighbors  meat, 
houses  and  chicken-eoops.     They  had  tried  to 
kill  it  a  hundred  times,  but  the  dog  was  alwajs 
|  too  smart  for  them.    Finally,  one  ot  them  got  i 
bladder  of  a  coon,  and  filled  it  up  with  powder 
tvins  the  neck  around  a  piece  ot  puuk.  When 
'lie  saw  the  dog  coming  he  fired  this  punk,  spill 
open  a  hot  biscuit  ami  put  the  bladder  in,  then 
buttered  all 'nisely  and  threw  it  out.    The  dog 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.    Pretty  soon   here  was 
all  explosion.    The  head  ot  the  dog  lit  on  the 
porch,  the  fore-legs  caught  astraddle  the  fence, 
{he  hind-legs  fell  m  the  ditch,  and  the  res  of  the 
do"  lay  around  loose.    Pretty  soon l  BJ1  bykes 
came  along,  and  the  neighbor  said :  'Bill,  I  guess 
there  aint  much  of  that  dog  ot  your  n  left. 
«  Well  no,'  said  Bill ;  '  1  see  plenty  ot  pieces,  but 
I  cuess  that  dog,  as  a  dorj,  aint  ot  much  more  ac- 
count.'   Just  so,  Medill,  there  may  be  fragments 
of  Hood's  army  around,  but  1  guess  that  nog,  n 
a  doq,  aint  of  much  more  account." 


ANECDOTE  OF  PlLIKlIIENT  LINCOLN.—-  \  lieu- 
tenant, whonTdebts  coiipelle  I  to  leave  bis  fatLver- 


la  id  and  service,  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to 
tils  lali  President  Lincoln,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
commendable  and  winning  deportment  and  intel- 
ligent appearance,  was  promised  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  so 
enraptured  with  his  success,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  inform  the  President  that  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  noble  bouses  in  Germany. 
*  0,  never  mind  that,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  you 
will  not  find  that  to  be  an  obstacle  to  your  ad- 
vancement." P^j^V.'.'-tf  v<_      L"|  O 


Anecdotk  of  President  Lincoln.  —  It  will 
be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress was  called  in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. In  the  message  then  sent  in,  speaking 
of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Southern  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs 
the  following  remark :  "  With  rebellion  thus 
sugar-coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
until  at  length  they  have  brought  many  good  men 
to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Government,"  &c.  Mr.  Den  ies,  the  Government 
printer,  told  me  that,  when  the  message  was  being 
printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use 
of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
(he  President  about  it.  Their  relations  to  each 
other  being  of  the  most  intimate  character,  he 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  that  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different 
allhir  from  a  speech  at  a  mas3  meeting  in  Illinois  ; 
tnat  the  message  became  a  part  of  history,  and 
should  be  written  accordingly. 

"  What  it  the  matter  now  ? "  inquired  the 
President. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  "you  have  used  an 
undignified  expression  in  the  message;"  and 
then,  reading  the  paragtaph  aloud,  ha  added,  "  I 
iwould  alter  the  structure  of  that,  if  I  were  you." 

."Defrees," replie  .  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word  ex- 
presses precisely  my  Idea,  end  I  am  not  going  to 
change  it.  The  time  wi!  never  come,  in  this 
country,  when  the  peop.:-  won't  know  exactlv 
what  suqar-coated  means : " 


I    Ankcdot.2  oj  President  Lincoln  —  Presi 
dent  Lincoln,  hating  been  applied  to  to  pardon  a 
repentant  slave-trader  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
prison,  answered  the  applicant:  "My  friend,  if 
his  man  had  been  guilty  0f  the  worst  murde] 
that .can  be  conceited  of,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned  him.    \ou  know  the  weakness  of  rm 
nature  — always  open  to  the  appeals  of  repent- 
ance  or  of  grief;  and  with  such  a  touching  letter 
and  such  recommendations,  I  could  not  resist. 
Uut  any  man  who  would  go  to  Africa  and  snatch 
from  a  mother  her  children,  to  sell  them  into  in- 
terminable bondage,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pecu- 
niary gam,  shall  never  receive  pardon  from  me." 


-  I 

Anecdote  op 'President  Lincoln.  —  Mr. 
Lincoln's  practical  shrewdness  is  exemplified  iii 
the  following  anecdote,  which  is  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic: 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  story  goes  that,  after  the  death  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice laney,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Lnase  in  his  stead,  a  committee  of  oitizens  from 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League,  with  a  distin- 
guished journalist  at  their  head  as  chairman,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  President  the  reason  why,  in  their 
opnnon,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench.    They  took  with  them  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  President,  which  was 
read  to  him  by  one  of  the  committee.    After  lis- 
tening to  the  memorial,  the  President  said  to 
them,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner :  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  leave  that  paper  with  me  P  I 
want  it  in  order  that,  if  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase  I 
may  show  the  friends  of  the  other  persons  for 
whom  the  office  is  solicited,  by  how  powerful  an 
influence,  and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations, the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were  sun- 
ported."  1 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  were  about  to  depart,  thinking  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  sure  of  the  appointment,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  finished  what  he 
intended  to  say.  "And  I  want  the  paper,  also  " 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "in  order  that,  if  I 
should  appoint  any  other  person,  1  may  show  his 
friends  how  powerful  an  influence,  and  what 
strong  recommendations,  I  was  obliged  to  disre- 
gard in  appointing  him."  The  committee  de- 
parted as  wise  as  they  came." 


ANECDOTE    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN.  —  The 

following  transpired  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Washington.  Its  moral  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  thoughtful  men.  Some  gentlemen  were  present 
from  the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the 
commissions  or  omissions  of  the  Administration. 
The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then  re- 
plied :  "  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you 
were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
River  on  a  rope;  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or 
keep  shouting  out  to  him  — Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter  — Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more — 
go  a  little  faster —  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north 
—  lean  a  little  more  to  the  south  ?  No,  you  would 
hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight. 
Untold  treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.  Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe 
across."  This  simple  illustration  answered  the 
complaints  of  half  an  hour,  and  uot  only  silenced 
but  charmed  the  audience.  ,  , 


♦  inc.   

Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  Some 
ine  was  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  President, 
and  complimented  him  on  having  no  vices,  neither 
drinking  nor  smoking.  "  That  is  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment," answered  the  President.  "  I  recollect 
once  being  outside  a  stag^in  Illinois,  and  a  man 
sitting  by  me  offered  me  a  cigar.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  vices.  He  said  nothing,  smoked  for  some 
time,  and  then  grunted  out,  "  It's  my  experience 
that  folks  who  have  no  vices  have  plaguy  lew 
virtues."   


President  Lincoln  and  the  Farmer. — 
A  Western  farmer  sought  the  President  day  after 
day  until  he  procured  the  much  desired  audience. 
He  had  a  plan  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  as  patiently 
as  he  could.  When  he  was  through,  he  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  President  upon  his  plan. 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I'll  answer  by  telling 
you  a  story.  You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Blank,  of 
Chicago?  He  was  an  immense  loafer  in  his  way 
—  in  fact,  never  did  anything  in  his  life.  One 
day  he  got  crazy  over  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  upon  which  many  wheat  speculators  gained 
.arge  fortunes.  Blank  started  oft'  one  morning 
to  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  wheat  spec- 
ulators, and  with  much  enthusiasm  laid  before 
hiia  a  plan  by  which  he  (the  said  Blank)  was  cer- 
taia  of  becoming  independently  rich.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  hearer 
upon  his  plan  of  operations.  The  reply  came  as 
follows :  '  My  advice  is  that  you  stick  to  your 
business.'  '  But,'  asked  Blank,  '  what  is_  my 
business ? '  'I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  it  is,' 
says  the  merchant ;  *  but  whatever  it  is,  I  advise 
you  to  stick  to  it.'  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  I  mean  nothing  offensive,  for  I  know  you  mean 
well,  but  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to  your 
business,  and  leave  the  war  to  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  managing  it." 

r-?  rt   *  * 


HOW  MB.  LINCOLN  FOBOAVB  HIM.  [I 

Prom  the  Washington  Chronicle. 
An  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  published  in  a  little 
village  in  Missouri,  called  at  the  White  House, 
and  was  admitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence. 
He  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  the  man  who  first 
suggested  his  name  for  the  presidency,  and  pull- 
ing from  his  pocket  an  old,  worn,  defaced  copy  of 
his  paper,  exhibited  an  item  on  the  subject.  "Do 
you  really  think,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  an- 
nouncement was  the  occasion  of  my  nomination  ?" 
"Certainly,"  said  the  editor,  "the  suggestion  was 
so  opportune  that  it  was  at  once  taken  up  by  other 
papers,  aud  the  result  was  your  nomination  and 
election  " 

"Ah  !  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  Bigh,  and 
assuming  a  rather  gloomy  countenanoe,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you  and  to  know  this,  but  you  will 
have  to  excuse  me  ;  I  am  just  going  to  the  war 
department  to  see  Mr.  Stanton  "  "Well,"  said 
the  editor,  "I  will  walk  over  with  you  "  The 
President  with  that  apt  good-nature  so  character- 
istic to  him,  took  up  his  hat  and  said,  "Come 
along  " 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  secretary's 
office,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  his  companion  and 
eaid,  "I  shall  have  to  bee  Mr.  Stanton  alone, 
and  you  must  excuse  me,"  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  he  continued,  "Good  by  ;  I  hope  you 
will  feel  perfectly  easy  about  having  nominated 
me ;  don't  be  troubled  about  it ;  I  forgive  you." 


ANECDOTES  OF  LINCOLN. 


A  Bad  Egg  and  a  Man  who  Could  Throw 
a  Stone. 

[From  the  9pringneld  Republican.] 
An  active  abolitionist  had  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  secretary  o£  one  of  the  terri- 
tories, upon  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
who  seldom  entertained  doubt  of  the  honesty 
of  any  anti-slavery  man.   But  this  appointee 
turned  out  to  be  unreliable  in  money  matters, 
and  the  fact  was  reported  to  Mr.  Sumner, 
who,  incredulous,  went  to  see  the  President. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  possession  of  evidences  of 
the  man's  dishonesty,  and  laid  them  before 
Mr.  Sumner,  assuring  him  that  the  man  was 
undoubtedly  a  bad  egg.    Mr.  Sumner  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  force  of  the  evidence,  but 
he  did  not  appreciate  the  President's  homely 
characterization.    "Why,"  said  he,  "I  can't 
tell  his  friends  that  he  is  'a  bad  egg.'  "    " Oh, 
yes,"  6aid  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  expresses  it  ex- 
i  actly.    You  tell  them  that  I  say  their  man  is  a 
I  bad  egg."   And  the  classical  senator  departed 
'  with  this  Inelegant  message,  which  he  no  dou,bt 
|  altered  into  more  polished  phrase  before  impart- 
i  ing  it. 

i  The  other  anecdote  illustrates  Mr.  Lincoln's 
fondness  for  a  practical  joke,  however  simple. 
One  morning  he  stepped  out  into  the  porch  of 
the  White  House  in  his  dressing  gown  and 
shouted  to  the  Irish  gardener  who  was  at  work 
on  the  grounds.  Fulling  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  seeing  a  young  man  passing  in  frout 
of  the  porch,  Mr.  Lincoln  hailed  himaud  asked 
him  if  he  could  throw  a  stone.  The  young 
man  thought  he  could.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  throw  one  at  my  gardener  there  ;  I  can't 
make  him  bear."  The  young  man,  obedient 
picked  up  a  stone  and  let  fly,  hittiug  the  Irish- 
man fairly  in  the  back,  whereupon  the  latter 
jumped  up,  and  turning  around  indignant 
wanted  to  know  of  the  young  man  what  he 
meant  by  hitting  him,  and  began  to  approach 
him  hastily  in  a  threatening  manner,  muttering 
and  scolding  as  he  came.  MeauwbUe,  the 
young  man  motioned  with  his  hand  toward  the 
porch,  meaning  to  have  the  gardener  under- 
stand that  the  President  wanted  him,  and 
that  the  stone  had  been  throwu  at  his  in- 
stance. But  the  irate  Irishman  paid  no 
attention  to  the  gestures,  seeming  indisposed 
to  understand  their  significance  or  to  bo  moll- 
fled.  Surprised  at  the  man's  threatening  man- 
ner and  wondering  why  the  President  did  not 
6peak  In  his  behalf,  the  thrower  of  the  stone 

1  turned  to  look  for  the  President,  but  he  was  not 
to  be  seen.  In  a  moment  his  tall  form  arose 
from  behind  the  balustrade,  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself,  wheu  the  stone  was  thrown,  to 
see  the  fun.  Giving  the  gardener  his  orders, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  glanced  at  the 
young  man,  who  walked  away,  realizing  that  he 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 
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President  Lincoln's  Parable. 

The  Buitimure  American  says:  "At 
the  entertainment  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hebrew  Young  Men's 
Association  on  Sunday   night,  the 
[Kev.Dr .  Szold  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he 
related  quite  a  number  of  anecdotes 
It  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  nature,  he 
said,  to  argue  a  point,  but  when  per- 
sons would  come  to  him  with  com-1 
plaints  he  often  gave  them  his  views 
on  the  subject  in  a  shoit  and  com- 
prehensive parable  or  story;  as,  for 
instance  some  gentleman  from  the 
west  had  called  at  the  White  House 
,  and  had  been  haranguing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln m  an  excited  manner  about  the 
omissions  and  commissions  of  the 
(government.    He    heard  them  pa- 
tiently lor  a  time,  and  finally  said: 
Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  proper- 
ty you  were  worth  was  in  gold,  and 
you   had   put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Wondm  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
Liver  on  a  tight  rope,  would  you 
shake  the  rope  while  he  was  passing 
over  it,  or   keep  shouting  to  him, 
Llondiu,  stoop  a  little  more;  go  a 
little  faster'?    No,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not.    Yon  would  hold  your 
breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was 
safely  over.    Now,  the  Government 
is  m  the  same  situation,  and  is  car- 
rying across  a  stormy  ocean  an  im- 
mense weight;  untold  treasures  are 
iu  Us  hands;  it  is  doing  the  best  it 
can;  don't  badger  it;  keep  silence; 
and  it  will  get  you  safely  over." 


A  New  Story  of  Lincoln. 

Gen.  Steel,  being  the  oldest  mem 
ber  in  continuous  .service  of  the  In 
diana   legislature,  was   appointed  a: 
chairman  of  the  committee  delegated 
by  the  legislature  to  meet  President 
Lincoln  at  the  state  line  and  escort 
him    to    Indianapolis.    At  Lafayette 
three  was  an  immense  gathering  of 
people  to  greet  the  president  and  an 
earnest  call  by  them  for  a  speech,  a 
wish  which  he  seemed  reluctant  to 
comply  with.    Finding,  however,  that 
he  must  say  something  to  quiet  the 
multitude,  he  related  the  following: 
He  said  his  situation  reminded  him  of 
a  man  out  in  Illinois,  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  office.  The 
convention  at  which  the  nomination 
was  made  was  held  at  a  town  some 
miles  distant  from  wh.-rr  the  can  ii- 
date  resided.    On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  the  nomination  was  to 
be  made,  the  candidate  hired  a  team 
to  take  him  to  the  scene  of  his  hopes. 
Ine  horse  proved  very  slow.  The  man 
pounded  and  swore,  and    swore  and 
pounded,  but  with  his  best  efforts  he 
did  not  arrive  until  the  convention 
bad  adjourned  and  his    hopes  were 
blasted.  He  returned  home  in  a  frame 
of  mind  you  can  imagine.    The  horse 
had  been  hired  of  the  foreman  of  the 
livery  stable  and  was  returned  to  him 
Our  candidate  did  not  waste  much 
powder  on  the  foreman,  but  on  his 
way  home,  meeting  the  owner,  he  de- 
nounced him  in  the  strongest  terms 
for  letting  him  have  such  a  horse 
Uhe  owner  said  there  was  some  mis- 
take about  it;  that  all  his  horses  were 
good  travelers,  and  finally  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  the  stable  with  him 

«n_fl,  out  what  the  trouble  was. 
When  they  got  to  the  stable  the  own- 
er asked  the  man  in  charge  what 
horse  he  had  given  the  man.  "I  gave 
him  the  hearse  horse."  The  hearse 
horse,  the  hearse  horse!"  exclaimed 
the  man.  Why  if  a  man  were  to  start 
to  a  funeral  with  such  a  horse,  he 
would  not  reach  the  grave  till  two 
W^kLaftTer  the  resurrection,"  and 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  I  make  a  speech 
in  every  town  I  pass  through,  I  shall 
not  reach  Washington  till  two  weeks 
alter  the  inauguration."  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.— Nov.  8,  1880 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

SOME  OF  HIS   OWN  STORIES. 

Copyright,  1885. 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President,^ 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  older  Washington  cor-i 
i-espondents.  They  remembered  him  well  in  the 
XXXth  Congress,  -when,' as  the  Representative  j 
from  the  Sangammon  district,  he  was  the  only  j 
Whig  in  the  Illinois  delegation,  then  hnt  seven  in.j 
number. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Mr.  Lincoln  found 
his  way  into  the  small  room  used  as  the  post  office 
of  the  House,  where  a  few  jovial  raconteur*  used  to 
meet  almost  every  morning,  after  the  mail  had  been 
distributed  into  the  members'  boxes  to  exchange 
such  new  stories  as  any  of  them  might  have  ac- 
quired since  they  had  last  met.  After  modestly 
standing  at  the  door  for  several  days,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  "reminded"  of  a  story,  and  by  New  Tears  he 
was  recognized  as  the  champion  story-teller  of  the 
Capitol.  His  favorite  seat  was  at  the  left  of  the 
open  fire-place,  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
long  legs  reaching  over  to  the  chimney  jamb.  'He 
never  told  a  story  twice,  but  appeared  to  have  an 
endless  repertoire  of  them,  always  ready  like  the 
successive  charges  in  a  magazine  gun,  and  always 
pertinently  adapted  to  some  passing  event.- 

It  was  refreshing  to  us  correspondents,  compelled 
as  we  were  to  Jiston  to  so  much  that  was  prosy  and 
tedious,  to  hear  this  bright  specimen  of  Western 
genius  tell  his  inimitable  stories,  especially  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  in  which  he 
had  commanded  a  compa^T^wETcTTwas  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
then  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  I  remember 
his  narrating  his  first  experience  in  drilling  his 
company.  Ho  was  marching  with  a  front  of  over 
twenty  men  across  a  field,  when  he. desired  to  pass 
through  a  gateway  into  the  next  enclosure.  "  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me,"  said  he,  "remember 
the  proper  word  of  command  for  getting  my  com- 
pany endwise  so  that  it  could  g€t  through  the  gate, 
so  as  we  came  near  the  gate,  I  shouted:  'This 
company  is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  when  it  will 
fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate!"'  When 
the  langh  which  the  description  of  these*  novel 
tactics  caused  had  subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  added: 
"  And  1  sometimes  think  here,  that  gentlemen  in 
yonder  who  get  into  a  tight  place  in  debate,  would 
like  to  dismiss  the  House  until  tne  next  day  and 
then  take  a  fair  start." 

Mr.  Lincoln  used  f  narrate  bis  exploits  in  wrest- 
ling during  this  campaign,  when  he  was  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  Northern  Ulinois.  One  day  the 
champion  of  tho  Southern  companies  in  the  expedi- 
tion challenged  him.  "He  was  at  least  two  inches 
taller  than  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  and  some- 
what heavier,  but  I  reckoned  that  I  was  the  most 
wiry,  and  soon  after  1  had  tackled  him.  I  gave  him 
a  hug,  lifted  him  off  the  ground,  and  threw  him 
flat  on  his  back.  That  settled  his  hash."  ,  j 

Soon  after  the  Presidential  campaign  ofl848j 
Uo^itsS9d  ^frp<rrvtJ™-™f-w^e.iuii,i*....,  urpreT 
sentative  from  Georgia,  made  a  political  speech,  in  | 
which  he  accused  the  Whigs  of  having  deserted 
their  financial  and  tariff  principles  and  of  having 
"taken  shelter  under  the  military  coat-tails  of 
General  Taylor."  then  their  Presidential  candidate. 
This  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  text  for  his  reply 
"military  coat-tails."  He  had  written  the  heads 
of  what  he  had  intended  to  say  on  a  few  pages  of 
foolscap  paper,  which  he  placed  on  a  friend's  desk 
bordering  on  an  alley-way,  which  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  speak  from.  At  first  he  followed  his 
notes,  but  as  he  warmed  up,  he  left  his  desk  and 
his  notes,  to  stride  down  the  alley  toward  the 
Speaker's  chair,  (folding  his  left  hand  behind  him 
so  that  he  could  now  and  then  shake  the  tails  of  his 
[  own  rusty,  black  broadcloth  dress-coat,  while  he 
i  earnestly  gesticulated  with  his  long  right  arm, 
;  shaking  the  benv  index  finger  at  the  Democrats  on 
j  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.   Occasionally  as  he 
UsBtd.  .Mn»ta£»  -ft  JWAttm-  JtftoakU  <?f 


laughter,  he  would  return  up  the  alley  to  his  desk, 
consult  his  notes,  take  a  sip  of  water,  and  start  oft 
again. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln 
poured  a  torrent  of  ridicule  upon  the  military 
reputation  of  General  Cass,  and  then  alluded  to 
his  own  exploits  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  "where,"  he  continue/1,  "  I  fought,  bled,  and 
came  away.  If  General  Cass  saw  any  live,  fightin  g 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Harrison,  it  was 
more  than  I  did ;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes,  and  although  I 
never  fainted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly 
say  I  was  often  very  hungry.  Mr,  Speaker,"  added 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "if  I  should  ever  conclude  to  dott 
whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose 
there  is  of  black-cockade  Federalism  about  me,  and 
thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall  not  make 
fun  of  me  as  they  have  of  General  Cass  by  attempt- 
ing to  write  me  into  a  military  hero." 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  hearty  congratulations  at 
the  close,  many  Democrats  joining  the  Whigs  in 
their  complimentary  comments.  The  speech  was 
pronounced  by  the  older  members  of  the  House 
almost  equal  to  the  celebrated  defence  of  General 
Harrison  by  Tom  Corwin,  in  reply  to  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  a  Mr.  Crary  of  Ohio.  The  two 
speeches"  are  equally  characterized  by  vigorous 
argument,  mirth-provoking  irony,  andorginal  .wit. 
One  Democrat,  however,  (who  had  been  nicknamed 
"Sausage"  Sawyer  from  having  moved  the  expul- 
sion of  "Richelieu"  Robinson  from  $he  reporters' 
gallery  for  a  facetious  account  of  his  lunching 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair  on  bologna  sausage,) 
didn't  euthuse  at  all.  "Sawyer,"  asked  an  East- 
ern Representative,  "  how  did  you  like  the  lanky 
lllinoisau's  speech?  Very  able,  wasn't  it  I" 
••Woll,"  replied  Sawyer,  "the  speech  was  pretty 
good,  but  I  hope  he  won't  charge  mileage  on  his 
travels  while  delivering  it." 

Mr.  Lincoln  boarded  at  Mrs.  Spriggs's,  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  he  had  as  his  messmates  the  veteran 
Joshua  R.  Giddinge,  of  OMo,  John  Blanchard, 
John  Dickey,  A.  B.  Mollvaine,  John  Staohm  and 

James  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania,  Elisha  Embree  of 
Indiana,  and  P.  W.  Tompkins  of  Mississippii-aU 
Whigs.  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  then-  in  the 
Semite,  used  occasionally  toihave  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
one  of  his  plouaaat  Saturday  breakfasts,  where  tho 
Western  Coo£rrcN*raan's  humorous  illustrations  of 
the  events  of  tlie  day,  sparkling  with  spontaneaigjJ 
ana  unpremeditated  wit,  would  give  great  delight 
to  "  the  solid  men  of  Boston"  assembled  around  the 
festive  board.  At  one  time  Mr-  Lincoln  bad 
transacted  some  legal  business  for  Mr.  Webster 
connected  with  an  embryo  city  laid  out  whero 
Rock  River  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster  bad  gone  there  for  a  while,  but 
Rock  Island  City  was  not  a  pecuniary  success,  and 
much  of  the  land,  on  which  but  one  payment  had  , 
been  made,  reverted  to  the  anginal  owners.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  charged  Mr.  Webster  for  his  legal 
services  $10,  which  the  Great  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution  regarded  as  too  small  a  fee,  and  ho 
would  frequently  declare  that  he  was  still  Mr. 
Lincoln's  debtor. 

With  these  pleasant  recollections,  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
it  was  not  strange  .that  tne  older  correspondent  a  at 
Washington  were  glad  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
elected  President,  nor  did  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  indulged  in  tirades  against  Mr. 
Lincoln,  saying  on  one  occasion  he  "  had  met  him 
at  the  bar,  and  found  him  a  low,  coonmg  clown." 
Thev  remembered  their  genial  atory-tolli*g  friend, 
and  "felt  confident  that  he  would  be  somewitat  com-  jj 
munioativtt  about  public  affairs,  which  President 
Buchanan  was  not. 

When  Mr.  Seward  had  Mr.  Lincoln  smuggled, 
through  Baltimore  by  night  to  avoid  assassination, 
there  was    some    indignation    manifested  as 
Washington,  for  but  very  few  credited  thexumors 
afloat.    Senator    Sumner    was    one    of   those  j 
who  believed  that  tho    Predident-eleet   was  in. 
danger  of   assassination,  and    he    wrote   him  > 
after  his  arrival,  cautioning  him  about  going  out. 
at     night.     "Sumner,"     said     Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  declined  to  stand  u»  with  me,  back  to  back,  to-sea 
whiekwas  the  *a!Jest  man,  and  m*dj».<*  .&ttkJMK&fe 


-i  .i.ii  this  boiug  the  tune  lor  uniting  »out  lronU 
against  the  enemy  and  not  our  backs,  But  I  goesa 
ho  was  afraid  to  measure,  though  he  is  a  good 
piece  of  a  man.  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  ' 
Bishops  -where  I  live,  but,  do  you  know,  Sunnier  is 
my  idea  of  a  Bishop." 

Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  cordial  greeting  to  mewbea  I 
called  on  him  after  his  arrival  at  Willard's  Hotel, 
and  he  indulged  in  some  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
his  Congressional  career.  Of  course  I  talked  with 
him  about  his  forthcoming  message,  and  after  ha*-  . 
ing  made  me  promise  that  what  he  told  me  should 
not  get  into  print,  he  gave  roe  au  account  of  it.  He 
had  written  it  at  his  Springfield,  home,  and  had  had 
it  put  in  type  by  his  friend,  the  local  printer.  A 
number  of  sentences  had  been  reconstructed  several 
times  before  they  were  entirely  satisfactory,  ana 
then  four  copies  had  beeu  Drtuted  on  foolscap 
paper.  These  copies  had  been  locked  up  in  what 
Mr.  Lincoln  called  a  "  gripsack,"  and  .entrusted  to 
his  eldest  son  Robert.  "  When  we  reached  Harris- 
burg,"  said  Ml.  Lincoln.  "  and  had  washed  up,  I 
asked  Bob  where  the  inessace  was,  and  was  taken 
aback  by  his  confession  that  in  the  excitement 
canned  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  he  believed  he 
had  let  a  waiter  take  the  griusaek.  My  heart  went 
up  into  my  mouth,  and  I  started  down-stairs, 
wbere  I  was  told  that  if  a  waiter  had  taken  the 
gripsack,  I  should  probably  find  it  in  the  baggage- 
room.  Going  there  I  Baw  a  large  pile  of  gripsacks 
and  other  baggage,  and  thought  that  I  discovered 
mine.  My  key  fitted  it,  but  oa  opening  there  was 
nothing  inside  but  a  few  paper  collars  and  a  flask 
of  whiskey.  A  Sew  momenta  afterward  Icama. 
across  my  gripsack,  wrth  the  document  in  it  all 
right,  and  now  I  wril  show  it  to  you,  on  your  honor, 
mind  !"  The  inaugural  was  printed  in  clear-sized 
typo,  and  wherever  Mr.  Lincoln  had  thought  that 
a  paragraph  would  make  an  impression  upon  his 
audience,  he  had  preceded  it  with  a  typographical 
list,  viz.,  tW 

At  the  inauguration,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out 
ou  the  platform  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  his- tall,  gaunt  figure  rose  above  those 
around  him.  His  personal  friend,  Senator  Bakes'*1 
of  Oregon,  introduced  him  to  the  assemblage,  anc 
as  he  bowed  acknowledgments  of  the  somewhat 
faint  cheers  which  greeted  him,  the  usual  genial 
smile  lit  up1  his  angular  countenance.  He  was  evU 
deutly  perplexed,  just  then,  to  know  what  to  dc 
with  his  new  silk  hat  and  a  lar/ce  gold-beaded  cane. 
The  cane  he  put  under  the  table,  but  the  hat  ap' 
,  peared  to  he  too  good  to  place  on  the  Tohgh  boards,  j 

i  Woaator  Doiaghte  fl»^v  tlis  -Mtbers-aES^ioDt  of   his  old  ' 

fiieud,  and  rising  took  the  shining  hat  from  its 
bothered  owner  and  held  it  during  the  delivery  of 
\  the  inaugural  address.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  listened  to 
j  with  great  earnestness, and  evidently  desired  to  con. 
vince  the  multitude  before  him  rather  than  to  be> 
wilder  or  dazzle  them,  it  was  plain'  that  he  hon- 
estly believed  every  word  that  he  spoke,  ospeciaHgi 
the  concluding  paragraphs,  one  of  wliiuh  I  copj 
from  the  original  print : 

"  C^1 1  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemief 
but  friends.   We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 

Eassion  may  be  strained,  it  must  not  hreak  or 
onds  of  affection.  E^*  The  mystic  chords  of  men 
orv  which  stretch  from  evorv  battle-field  an 
patriot  grave  to  every  loved  heart  and  hearthstos' 
all  over  onr  broad  land,  will  vet  swell  the  choi 
of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  they  surf 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

After  having  signed  the  famous  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  Mr. 
Lincoln  carefully  put  away  the  pen  which  he  had 
used  for  Mr.  Sumner,  who  bad  oromised  it  to  his  . 
friend  George  Livermore,  of  Cambridge,  the  author 
of  an  interesting  work  on  slavery.  It  was  a  steel 
pen  with  a  wooden  handle,  the  end  of  which  had 
been  gnawed  by  Mr.  Lincoln, —a  habit  that  he  had 
when  composing  anything  that  required  thought.- 
Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  wear  at  the  White  House  i 
the  morning,  and  after  dinner,  a  long  skirted,  fadec 
dressing-gown,  oelted  around  his  waist,  and  slip- 
pers. His  favorite  attitude  when  listening— and 
ne  wfts  a  good  listener—  was  to  lean  forward,  and 
clasp  his  left  knee  with  both  bands,  as  if  fondfina 
it,  and  his  face  would  then  wear  a  sad,  wearied 
look.  But  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  givb an. ; 
opinion  on  what  he  had  heard,  or  to  tell  a  story 
which  something  said  "  reminded  hiin  off'  hre 
face  would  lighten  up  wilh  its  homely  ..rugged 
smile,  and  he  would  run  his  lingers  through  his 
bristly  black  hair,  which  would  stand  oat  in  every 
direction  like  that  of  an  electric  experiment  doll. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  part  in  subduing  the  rebellion  wilj 
be  better  anpreciated  as  time  clears  away  the  mists 
of  race  prejudice  and  the  fogs  of  political  intrigues. 
He  was  surrounded  by  able  men,  widely  differing 
in  opinion  on  the  negro,  but  each  one  hoping  that 
he  would  be  President  of  the  United  States.  To 
enrb  their  ambitions,  to  humor  their  prejudices, 
and  to  make  them,  as  ho  once  expressed  it.  "  pull 
in  the  traces,"  was  no  easv  task,  and  required  SQcU 
a  self-sacrificing  man,  of  large  brain  and  heart,  to 
direct  public  affairs,  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ben:  I'kklicy  Poore. 
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I  AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN. 


THE  REAE  DKFENCE8  OF  WASHING  TO 


A    STOBV   THAT    THE    gftKSIDENT     O.NCK  TOLD  TO 

GKNEKAL  M'CLKLLAN. 
To  the  Editor  oj  The  Tribune. 

Sik  :  Two  years  aj;o  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  (Jutted  States  Army,  at  Washington,  recommended 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  make  au  appropria- 
tiou  (or  strengthening  at  this  day  the  prin- 
cipal fortification,  in  tlia  line  of  defences  that 
were  constructed  around  Washington  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Rebellion.  This  recommendation  brought  to 
mind  an  anecdote  of  President  Lincoln,  related  by  the 
late  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  the  United  Stales  Corps 
of  Engineers,  at  a  dinner  given  in  September  of  1871,  at 
Inverness,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
distinguished  engineer,  who  biuit  some  of  the  principal 
railways  of  Scotland. 

In  July.  1871,1  was  president  of  taoTohuantepoo  Hall- 
way and  Ship  Canal  Company,  when  it  was  determined 
to  form  a  commission  composed  or  emiuont  onglneors  to 
Tislt  the  principal  artificial  water-ways  of  Europe,  with 
the  view  of  *pplylug  the  best  and  most  recent  experience 
j£o  the  project  of  an  inter. lueauio  railway  and  Ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantopeo,  Muxioo.  I  tendered 
the  appointment  to  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  and  named  as  his  coadjutors  Colonel  .Julius 
W.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civ; .  Engineer*,  and  Colonel  I.oren/.o  Peroz  Castro,  of 
the  Mexican  Engineers,  to  compose  iWe  commission,  to 
meet  in  London  in  August,  1871,  where  I  was  to  join 
them  with  Colonel  John  J.  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  chief 
engineer  of  the  company.  General  Barnard  pro- 
cecded  to  Lonc.on,  where  the  commission 
was  organized,  and  it  proceeded  with  its 
duties.  in  Englaud,  Scotland  and  Holland  the 
commission  received  great  attentiou  and  many  court- 
esies, official  and  social,  one  or  the  most  charming  of 
which  was  a  dinner  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr.  MaoKcnzie, 
♦ben  Lord  Provost,  51.  Procureur  fiscal  Stewart  and 
■»ral  other  distinguished  gentlemen  and  several 
a  won-  present  to  meet  the  commission.   I'ne  diuum 

as  a  sumptuous  one  and  much  enjoyed.  Betimes  the 
latles  retired,  and  the  cloth  being  removed,  "Hot  Scotcli 
mist"  was  brought  in.  Soon  speeches  fol- 
lowed and  each  guest  was  "  reminded  of  a 
story.  '  It  camo  General  Barnard's  turn. 
He  arose  with  his  usual  dignity,  amid  the  most  un- 
bounded applause,  ami  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  1  cannot  sing  a  Song,  (ell  u  story  or  pay 
■»i  jcpence;  but  I  will  relate  for  your  information  and 

Vehement  an  incident  in  my  professional  life.  In  the 
■$  I  ft  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  it  is  termed  in 
liniuV*  U  iis  chief  of  engineers  on  the  staff  of  Major- 
elasGeorge  B.  McClellan,  commanding  the  Army  of 
otiirnuac,  with  headquarters  at  lli,.t,  time  m  the 
,  K")f  Washington.  It  wiiS  decided  at 
oecncll       OI        war        Lelfl       at  headquarters 

■l»u  ■  Washington.  Plans  of  the  forest  and  the  lim  s 
of  tbclortittcationswp.ro  accordingly  prepared  and  the 
works  were  constructed  in  due  tune,  and  when  com  pint- 
eel  the  General  Invited  Presido'it  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
to  a  review  of  the  troops  and  an  inspection  of  the  forts 
and  lines  of  fortification,  ou  the  day  unpointed  the  in- 
spection commenced  ut  Arlington,  to  th»  southwest  of 
Washington,  and  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Wo  followed 
the  line  of  the  works  southerly  and  recrossed 
the  Potomac  to  thj  easterly  bide  of  the 
river  and  continued  along  the  line 
easterly  of  Washington  and  into  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
fortilieations  on  tue  northerly  side  of  Washington.  When 
wo  reached  this  point  the  President  asked  General 
MeClellau  to  explain  the  necessity  of  so  strong  u  forti- 
licullon  between  Washington  and  the  North 

"General  McClellan  replied  :  •  Why,  Air.  President  ac- 
'm-ding  to  military  science  it  Isourduly  to  guard  against 
,  very  possible  or  suppnsable  contingency  that  may 
ariso.  Fnrexumplo.tr  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever  fort  ill  ions,  t  lie  enemy,  by  any  "chance  or  freak,  shou  Id. 
in  a  last  resort,  get  in  behind  tv'a.shlngton,  in  bis  efforts  to 
capture  the  eiiy,  why,  there  the  fort  is  to  defend  it.' 

"'  Yes,  that's  bo  General,'  said  the  President;  'the 
precaution  is  doubtless  a  wise  one.  and  I'm  glad  to  get 
so  clear  an  explanation,  for  It  reminds  me  of  an  inter- 
esting question  once  discussed  for  several  weeks  In  our 
Lyceum  or  moot  court  at  Springfield,  III.,  soon  after  I  i 
began  i  eadlng  la  w.' 

'•  '  Ah  ! '  says  Uei.eral  McClellan,  '  What  question  was 
that.  Mr.  President  1' 

"'The  question,'  Mr.  Linooln  replied,  'was, 
"Why  does  man  have  breasts?"'  and  h„ 
added  that  after  many  evenings,  debate  the  question 
was  submitted  to  the  presiding  judge,  who  wisely 
awcided  'That  If  under  any  circumstances,  however 
fortuitous,  or  by  any  chance  or  freak,  no  matter  ef  what 
nature  or  by  what  cause,  a  man  should  have  a  baby, 
Ife  r«  would  be  the  l.rea-ts  to  nurse  it.'  "  s.  s. 

Hzw  Xork,  Oct.  lo,  iss5. 


AH  ABE  LINCOLN  STORY. 

How  a  Donkey  w  a»  Made  Cowrt  An. 
trolojrer. 

I  heard  a  story  repeated  the  other  day  aa 
an  "Abo  Lincoln  story,"  but  which  Is  older  and 
must  have  slumbered  somewhere  for  a  good  while 
Certainly,  it  is  not  one  that  ihe  politicians  would  be 
likely  to  repeat  or.  the  stump,  because  it  reflects  on 
their  craft.    In  a  little  group  at  the  Parker  House 
a  rather  noisy  young  politician  from  the  City  Hall 
was  echoing  the  sentiments  of  Henry  Watterson 
and  defending  the  principle  that  the  spoils  belong 
to  ;he  victor.    "I  see  no  reason,"  6aid  he,  -why  any 
Republican  should  be  kept  in  a  Federal  office  here 
in  Boston  while  I,  a  Democrat,  who  have  worked 
hard  for  the  party,  am  left  out  in  the  cold  »  "That 
reminds  me,"  said  an  elderly  man,  whom  all  the  i 
town  would  recognize 'if  I  were  to  describe  him  "of 
an  incident  that  I  heard  of  ..arly  in  Lincoln's  Ad-  ' 
ministration.    There  was  a  local  politician  who. 
wont  ou  to  Washington  to  get  an  office  that  he  felt- 
sure  only  awaited  his  application  to  be  given  to: 
hira.    Ina.'ouple  cf  weeks  he  came  back.    'Wall  \ 
aid  you  get  your  office?'  his  friends  asked  him  'No'! 
said  he.    -Did  you  seethe  President?'   'Yes  of 
course.'   'What  did  ho  say?'     Well,  we  wont  la1 
and  stated  our  errand.'   He  heard  us  patiently,  and/ 
then  said:    "Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no' 

office  for  Mr.  ,  but  If  I  can't  give  you  that  f 

can  tell  you  a  story."   We  thought  best  to  hear  the 
story  and  lot  him  go  on.    "Once  there  was  a  certain  I 
king,"  he  said,  "who  kept  an  astrologer  to  forwarn 
him  of  coming  events,  and  especially  to  tell  him 
whether  it  were  going  to  rain  when  lie  wanted  to  go 
on  nuntlng  expeditions.    One  day  he  had  started 
off  for  the  forest  with  his  train  of  ladies  and  lords 
for  a  grand  hunt,  when  the  train  met  a  farmer 
riding  a  donkey,  on  the    road.    'Good  morning  j 
farmer,'  said   the   king.    >Uood  morning,  king' 
said  the  farmer;  'where  are  you  folks  goin-?'" 
•Hu  nting,'  said  the  king.    -Lord,  you'll  all  get  wet  I 
said  the  farmer.    The  king  trusted  his  astrologer 
of  course,  and  went  to  the  forest;  but  by  midday 
there  came  on  a  terrific  etorrn,  that  droucued  and 
buffeted  the  whole,  party.    When  the  king  returned 
to  hia  palace  he  had  the  astrologer  decapitated,  and 
sent  for  the  farmer  to  take  his  place.    'Law's  sake  • 
says  the  farmer,  when  ho  arrived,  'it  ain't  me  that 
knows  when  it's  goia'  to  rain,  it's  my  donkey 
when  it's  goin'  to  be  fair  waather,  that  donkey  al- 
ways carries  his  ears  forward,  so.    When  it's  goin- 
to  rain,  he  puts  em  backward,  so.'   'Make  the 
donkey  the  court  astrologer)'  shouted  the  king  It 
was  done.    But  the  king  always  declared  that  that 
appointment  was  the  greatest  mistake  he  ever 
made  in  his  life."   Lincoln  stopped  there.  "Why 
did  heaay  it  was  a  mistake?"  we  asked  him 
Didn't  the  donkey  do  his  duty?"    "Yes,"  said  the 
President,  "but  after  that  time  every  donkey  in  the 
country  wanted  an  office!" '  "   The  shout  of  laughter 
that  echoed  from  the  hotel  corridor  at  tho  telling  of 
this  narrative  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  two 
or  three  entirely  new  slorles.-TViuerner  in  aoston 


Lincoln  and  Senator  Nje. 

»  Ben.  Perlcy  Poore. 
Senator  Nye  once  went  to  the 
White  House  with  a  party  of  his  Now 
York  fricncis  who  wished  to  have  a 
clergyman  appointed  chaplain  in  the 
army.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  them  -that 
he  hud  at  one  time  determined  to 
make  the  appointment,  but  a  strong 
protest  against  if  had  been  received 
stating  that  the  clergyman  was  not 
decorous  in  his  deportment,  and  he 
had  determined  to  hear  more  about 
him.  "I  will  admit,"  said  Senator 
Nye,  "that  our  friend  is  endowed 
with  a  glorious  fund  of  irrespressible 
good  humor,  but  I  have  heard,  Mr. 
Provident,  of  an  old  pioneer  minister 
In  your  wtate  of  Illinois  who  was 
arraigned  before  a  county  conference 
to  be  reprimanded  by  the  bishop  for 
hla  sallies  of  wit  from  the  pulpit.  IJe- 
fon;  the  Episcopal  dignity  could  seltle 
itself  for  an  impressive  utterance  the 
i  old  man  burst  but:  'Brethren,  I  nev« 
i  er  did  believe  in  a  religion  that  had 
[  no  fuu  in  it.'  The  bishop's  gun  was 
I  spiked,  and  the  conference,  amid 
roars  of  laughter,  at  once  passed  the 
old  minister's  character." 

"That  is  a  good  story,  Nye,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "Let  mc  tell  you  one 
about  Peter  Cartwright,  who,  ou  ono 
occasion,  was  convulsing  his  confer- 
ence with  wit  and  humor.  The  pre- 
siding bishop  was  a  man  of  earnest 
but  ascetic  piety.  'Brother  Cait- 
wright,'  said  he,  'do  you  think  that 
while  you  are  indulging  in  this  levity 
you  are  growing  in  grace?'  The  old 
pioneer  preacher,  with  a  eounteuancu 
beaming  with  fuu,  replied,  'Oh,  yea, 
brother,  in  spots.'  I  guess,  Nye,  1 
will  have  your  man  appointed,  but 
tell  him  to  keep  his  stories  until  he 
can  come  to  Washington  and  let  me 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  notice  was  once  at. 
•,mted  by  an  outbreak  in  the  nurseiy 
where  the  boy*  were  havingan  exceed, 
too  warm  controversy  because  Bob  re- 
uSed  to  aive  Tad  an  apple  he  had 
•  Hob,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ;  give  Ud 
the  apple  to  keep  him  quiet.  -No, 
said  Bob,  "1  want,  the  apple  to  keep 
me  miiet."     Mr.    Lincoln    sa!d  -he 

hou»  tit  a*  strong  u  plea  _forjust.ee 
She  ivor  ^rd^^r.sv.lle  Couner 
JourraL.  ^^W^/ 


HE  WASA'T.  K.» 

*Yojb  the  New  Tork  Qrajhiic. 
A  Missouri  gentleman  who  has  been  vis- 
itirg  In  New  Yoik  for  several  days  is  Col- 
onel O..  W.  Cottlnger,  who,  In  answer  to  a 
recant  inquiry  about  bis  politics,  told  a  new 
i  story  about  President  Lincoln,    "I  guess 
I'm  a  T.  K,"  said  the  Colonel.  "Possibly 
you  don't  know  what  a  T.  K.  Is.  When  Mr. 
:, Lincoln  fiist  went  to  Washington  he  put  up 
(at  a  hotel  kept  by  an  old  friend  of  his  nam^ 
Shad,  and  he  continued  to  patronize  the  old 
| man  after  he  became  President.   If  he  wa* 
going  tiown  the  Potomac  on  one  of  the  Gjv- 
ernment  boats  old  Shad  was  always  glvan 
the  order  to  put  supplies  aboard,  and  went 
always  to  see  them  properly  served.  Sec- 
retary Stanton  mistrusted  Shad,  and  one 
day  Listed    to    Pre  Ment    Lincoln  that 
the  old  fellow  was  a  rebel  sympathizer,  and 
that  it  wasn't  safe  to  let  him  go  aboard  the 
boat,  as  he  might  hear  something  which  he 
would  report  to  the  rebel  authorities.  As  the 
boat  went  down  the  river  Mr.  Lincoln  got 
alongside  old  Shad  and  said  to  him,  'Shad, 
what  are  your  politics?'   The  old  fellow 
looked  around  at  the  President  and  replied, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  guess  I'm  a  T.   K.'  'And 
what  is  a  T.  K.?'  asked  Mr.  Lincoln.  Tav- 
ern Keeper,'  was  the  solemn  reply,  at  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  laughed,  and  going  to  Secretary 
Stanton  said,  •It's  all  right  Stanton,  the  man 
who  knows  enough  to  keep  a  tavern  knows 
enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  too.  Old 
Shad  is  all  right.' '' 


A   BRACE   OF  STORIES. 

They  Were  Told  to  Delegations  Who  Vis- 
ited Lincoln. 

A  delegation  called  upon  Lincoln  from 
New  York.  The  members  wanted  the 
president  to  adopt  different  tactic3  to 
conquer  the  south.  They  suggested 
that  a  force  be  sent  by  sea  to  strike  in 
somewhere  about  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia.  He  listened  to  them  atten- 
tively and  said:  ''There  was  an  old 
crooked  hollow  log  that  ran  through  a 
fence  into  a  field.  A  sow  and  her  pigs 
were  in  the  habit  of  crawling  through 
the  hollow  of  the  log  and  having  a  good 
time  rooting  in  the  field. 

I 


THE  DELEGATION  FILED  OUT. 

"The  son  of  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
field  came  along  one  day  and  moved  the 
crooked  log  so  the  elbow  was  in  the  field 
and  both  ends  out.  The  sow  entered  the 
log  as  usual,  grunting  with  satisfaction, 
followed  by  her  pigs.  When  she  came 
out  and  found  herself  on  the  same  side 
she  was  nonplused,  and  for  hours  she 
ran  through  the  log  expecting  to  find  a 
way  into  the  field,  but  always  landing  on 
the  same  side,  the  outside.  Gentlemen"— 
But  the  delegation  were  convulsed  with 
laughter  and  departed. 

At  another  time  several  men  wanted 
to  know  why  the  president  did  not  put 
down  the  rebellion  at  once.  He  replied: 
"A  man  dreamed  one  night  that  he  saw 
a  giant  walking  in  the  forest,  so  tall  hia 
head  reached  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  his  arms  stretched  far  and 
wide.  When  the  giant  passed  a  small 
man  as  unnaturally  diminutive  in  size  as 
the  giant  was  large  came  along  in  the 
forest  and  asked  in  a  small,  squeaking 
voice  if  the  big  giant  had  been  seen,  that 
he  wanted  to  catch  him."  The  point  was 
aeen,  and  the  small,  squeaking  men  filed 
out  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply. 


him,  but  gave  him  this  bit  of  parting 
advice:  "Hereafter,  when  you  strike  a 
man,  don't  hit  him  with  your  fist.  Strike 
him  with  a  club,  or  a  crowbar,  or  with 
something  that  won't  kill." 

That  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  1850  and 
previous  years  was  crude  and  rude  puz- 
zles many.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
Lincoln  of  the  war  did  not  then  exist. 
The  germ  only  was  there;  the  awful 
struggle  and  sorrow  were  needed  to  de- 
velop the  later  man. 


Something  That  Wouldn't  Hart. 

One  night  during  a  fracas  in  Wash- 
ington an  officer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia interfered  to  quell  it.  He  threat- 
ened to  arrest  a  bully  and  the  man  struck 
at  him.  The  officer  parried  the  blow  and 
then  gave  his  antagonist  such  a  blow 
under  the  chin  that  it  felled  him  at  once, 
and  the  man  was  taken  away  in  a  sup- 
posed dying  condition. 

The  officer,  very  much  troubled  at  the 
situation,  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  conso- 
jatioo,   Lincoln  promised  ta  ataud  Jhm 


"SHOWED  OFF"  BEFORE  LINCOLN. 


AmailiK   Story    of   tile    I.ntc  TLouius 
Nelson,  of  Terre  Haute. 

"I  see  by  the  'Globe-Democrat"  that  Col. 
Thomaa  Nelson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Is  dead," 
remarked  M.  A.  Murphy  to  a  reporter  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  Planters'  last  night.  "Nelson 
belonged  to  that  class  of  Individuals  to 
!  whom  the  growing  generation  invariably 
refer  as  gentlemen  of  the  'old  school.' 

"Col.  Nelson  possessed  a  rich  fund  of  hu- 
mor, and  he  enjoyed  telling  a  story  Just 
as  well  if  the  Joko  were  turned  on  him  as 
when  the  other  fellow  caught  it. 

"At  an  old  settlers'  meeting  in  Terre 
Haute,  in  1885,  Col.  Nelson  related  a  story 
about  his  first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  was  in  the  ante-bellum  days  of 
stage  coaches.  One  morning  the  stage  ar- 
rived at  Terre  Haute  from  Paris,  111.,  and 
stopped  at  the  Clark  House,  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  city  in  those  days,  and  among 
the  passengers  was  a  long,  lanky  Individual 
who,  after  partaking  of  breakfast,  resumed 
his  journey  to  Indianapolis.  Col.  Nelson 
was  one  of  the  passengers,  and  on  the  way 
endeavored  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lanky-looking  passenger.  The  latter 
told  several  funny  stories  in  the  course  of 
their  rather  tedious  Journey.  Nevertheless, 
the  Colonel  took  his  fellow-passenger  for 
some  green  country  merchant  on  his  way 
to  Indianapolis  to  replenish  hi3  stock  of 
groceries,  hardware,  etc.  The  Colonel  also 
talked,  very  learnedly,  and  soon  the  strang- 
er was  gazing  upon  him  in  a  manner  that 
evidently  betokened  admiration  of  the  great  | 
wisdom  of  his  traveling  companion. 

"Arriving  at  their  destination  the  Colonel 
put  up  at  the  principal  hotel,  and  after 
making  an  elaborate  toilet  made  his  way  ! 
to  the  hotel  office.  There  he  observed  his 
fellow-passenger  the  central  figure  of  a 
group  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were 
well  known  to  the  Colonel.  Stepping  up  to 
the  clerk  he  inquired  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  tall  Individual,  and  his  eye  was  guldid 
by  the  finger  of  the  clerk  to  the  open  regis- 
ter, where  he  read  A.  Lincoln'  written  in 
a  bold  hand.  A  coating  of  moisture  oozed 
through  the  pores  of  the  Colonel's  counte- 
nance; he  was  thunderstruck,  dumfounded, 
and,  hastily  calling  for  his  'carpetsack,' 
sought  quarters  elsewhere. 

"In  18<>1  the  friends  of  Col.  Nelson  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  appointment  for  him, 
and  Gov.  Morton,  who  was  in  Washington, 
telegraphed  the  Colonel  to  come  on,  and 
wh6n  he  arrived  at  the  capital  he  was  told 
that  he  would  probably  be  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Chili.  When  he  made  his  call  upon 
the  President  it  was  with  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  recognize  in  him  the 
stage-coach  passenger  who  had  aired  his 
erudition  during  the  journey  of  a  few  years 
before. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  greeted  him  cordially,  and 
after  notifying  him  of  his  appointment 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  ac- 
cept, looked  at  the  Colonel  with  a  merry 
twinkle  In  his  eye,  and  said:  'Col.  Nelson, 
do  you  know  I  have  often  thought  of  your 
talk  on  centrifugal  force  duiing  the  stage- 
coach ride.  Now,  Colonel,  I  am  going  to 
toss  you  away  off  to  Chill.'  " 


RESIDENT  |  Liq-.j 


coin,'1  having  beeni 
applied  to  to  par- 
don a  repentant 
slave-trader,  who 
had  been  sentenced 
to  prison,  ans  wered 
the  applicant:  "My 
friend,  if  this  man 
liad  t>een  guilty  of 
the  worst  murder 
that  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  1  might, 
perhaps,  have  par- 
doned him.  You 
know  the  weakness  of  my  nature— al- 
ways open  to  the  appeals  of  repentance 
or  of  grief;  and  such  a  touching  letter, 
and  such  recommendations,  I  could  not 
resist.  But  any  man  who  would  go 
to  Africa  and  snatch  from  a  mother 
her  children,  to  sell  them  into  inter- 
minable bondage,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pecuniary  gain, 
pardon  from  me." 


shall  never  receive 


i  resident  Lincoln  and  the  Farmer. 

A  Western  farmer  sought  the  Presi- 
dent day  after  day  until  he  procured 
the  much-desired  audience.  He  had  a 
plan,  for  ihe  isycces^fuV  .prosecution  of 
the  war,  to  wYjn-h  JSffiJ  Lutein  listened 
as'patieiuly  as  ho  6u  ti }«'..>  Wljen?  he  was 
through.;  ho  ^k-fHlt tjbg .ppiWn' .of  the 
President-'  uf>oV*h5sf  ^lahV'^W-f-IU"  ,-said 
Mr.  Lincoln-,  "l'Jl  answer  by'" telling  'yoU 
a  story.  You' ha)  e  heard  of  Mr  Blank, 
of  Chicago?  He  was  an  immense  loader 
in  his  way— in  fact,  he  never  did  any- 
thing in  his  life.  One  day  he  got  crazy 
over  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
upon  which  many  wheat  speculators 
gained  large  fortunes.  '/Blank  started 
off  one  morning  to  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  wheat  speculators,  and 
with  much  enthusiasm  laid  before  him 
a  pla/i  "by  which  he  (the  said  Blank) 
was  certain  of  becoming  independen tly 
rich.  When  he  'had  finished,  he  asked 
the  opinion  of  his  hearer  upon  his  plan 
of  operation.  The  reply  came  as  follows: 
'My  advice  is  that  you  stick  to  your 
business.'  'But,'  asked  Blank,  'what  lb 
my  business?'  'I  don't  know,  I  am  s>rre, 
what  it  is,'  says  the  .merchant;  'but 
whatever  It  is,  I  advise  you  to  stick  to 
it.'  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "1  mean 
nothing  offensive,  for  1  know  you  mean 
weil,  but  I  think  you  had  better  stick 
to  your  business,  and  leave  the  war  to 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
managing  it." 

*  *  * 

No  Vices,  Few  Virtues. 

Some  one  was  smoking  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President,  and  compliment- 
ed him  on  having  no  vices,  neither 
drinking  nor  smoking.  "That  is  a 
doubtful  compliment,"  answered  the 
President.  "I  recollect  once  being  out- 
side a  stage  in  Illinois,  and  a  man  sit- 
ting by  me  oftered  me  a  cigar.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  vices.  He  said  nothing, 
smoked  for  some  time,  and  then  grunt- 
ed out:  'It's  my  experience  that  folks 
who  have  no  vices-  nave  plaguy  few 


virtues. 


Doing  His  Bent, 


Some  gentjomen  'froi^t^btWcst'  were 
present  in  the  l^xecutivje^rjffice^xcitod. 
and,  trouble/!  'ahttut,.  t.he  .^ittmissitrnsj 
iot"  om'lssinjo^  off  th»  ^d"rt8matration 


The'.  President  heard  them  patiently, 
and  tjien  replied:  "Gentlemen,  suppose 
all  the  property  you  were  worth  was  in 
gold,  and  yo>.  had  to  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
river  on  a  rope;  would  you  shake  the 
cable  or  keep  shouting  to  him:  'Blondin, 
stand  up  a  little  straighten  Blondin, 
stoop  a  little  more;  go  a  little  faster; 
lean  a  little  more  to  the  north;  lean  a 
little  more  to  the  south?'  No,  you 
would  hold  you  breath,  as  well  as  your 
tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until 
he  was  safe  over.  The  Government  is 
carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold 
treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't 
badger  them.  Keep  silence,  and  we'll 
get  you  safe  across."  This  simple  illus- 
tration answered  the  complain  ts  of  half 
an  hour,  and  not  only  silenced  but 
charmed  the  audience. 

.  *  *  * 

R.mgh  Sketch  of  President  Lincoln. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  in  a- speech 
at  Sandusky  in  the  fall  of  1864,  drew  this 
rough  but  accurate  outline  of  the  la- 
mented President's  character: 

"I  know  Old  Abe;  and  I  tell  you  there 
is  not,  at  this  hour,  a  more  patriotic  or 
a  truer  man  living  than  that  man,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.    Some  say  he  is  an  imbe- 
cile, but  he  not  only  held  hi3  own  in  hf 
debates  with  Douglas,  whose  power 
admitted,   and   whom  I  consider  t 
ablest  intellect  in  the  United  States  Sf 
ate,  but  got  a  little  the  better  of  h 
He  has  -been  deliberate  and  slow, 
when  he  nuts  his  foot  down  it  is  " 
the  ■determination  and  o^flftednty 
\viiich  our  Generals  lake  wfeir  st 
?and,  like.,  theru,  when  lie  takes  a  c 
h«j.ii«>vr  gi k*  s  up.'-  Th'rf  tirm'oTd  mar 
noble  and  kind  hearted.    He  fe,  a  ch 
of  the  people.    Go  to  him  with  a  sto 
of  woe,  and  he  will  weep  like  a  chi 
This  man,  so  condemned,  works  mo 
hours  than  any  other  President  th 
ever  occupied  the  chair.    His  solicitm 
for  the  public  welfare  is  never-ceasing 
I  differed  from  him  at.nrst  myself,  bu 
at  last  felt  and  believed  that  he  wa 
right,  and  shall  vote  for  this  brave 
true,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  man.  A) 
his  faults  and  mistakes  you  have  seen 
All  his  virtues  you  can  never  know.  H' 
patience    in    labor    is    wonderful.  He 
works  far  harder  than  any  man  in  Erie 
county.    At  the  head  of  this  great  na- 
tion—look at  it!    He  has  all  the  bills 
to  sign  passed  by  Congress.    No  om 
can  be  appointed  to  any  office  without 
his  approval.    No  one  can  be  punisl 
without  the  judgment  receives  his  sigi 
ture,  and  no  one  pardoned  without  ! 
hand.    This  man— always  right,  alws 
just— we  propose  to  re-elect  now  to  t 
Presidency." 

*  *  • 

The  President's  Choice. 

During  a  conversation  on  the  e 
proaching  election  in  11864,  a  gentlem 
remarked  to  President  Lincoln  U 
nothing  oould  defeat  ten  'but  Gran 
capture  of  Richmond.,  to  toe  followed  i 
his  nomination  at  Chicago  and  accej 
ance.  "Well,"  said  _  the  President, 
feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  sa' 
he  didn't  want  to  die  particularly,  but 
he  had  got  to  die  that  was  precisely  I 
disease  he  would  like  to  die  of." 

*  *  • 

Never  Used  the  Passes. 

A  gentleman  called  on  the  Pres 
.aiid  solicited  a    pa's?    for  Rich.' 
"Well,"  sa  id  the  President,  "I  woul, 
very  happy  to  oblige  you  if  my  pai 
■were  respected;  but  the  fact  is,  s' 
have,  within  the  last  two  years.,  / 
pa.sses  to  250.000  *meo  'to  go  to  Rich-' 
audi  not  one  has  got  there  yet." 


Credited  to  Lincoln  In  '00;  .Just  Out.  ; 

"I  have  a  story  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  has  never  been  printed,"  said  - 
United  States  Judge  C.  G.  Foster  yester-  I 
day.  '"In  the  winter  of  1859-60  Lincoln 
visited  Kansas,  making  speeches  at  Troy 
and  Atchison.  At  Atchison  he  put  up  at 
the  old  Massasoit  Hoifse,  which  every 
old-time  politician  will  remember. 

"Gen.  Stringfellow,  John  A.  Martin, 
Tom  Murphy,  and  I  called  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  hotel.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  Lincoln  turned  to  String- 
fellow,  who  was  a  pro-slavery  advocate, 
and  said: 

"  'Gen.  Stringfellow,  you  pro-slavery 
fellows  gave  as  one  reason  why  slavery 
should  not  be  prohibited  in  Kansas,  that 
only  the  negro  could  break  up  this  tough 
prairie  sod.  Now  I've  broken  hundreds 
of  acres  of  prairie  sod  In  my  time,  and 
the  only  questions  which  remain  to  be 
decided  Is  whether  I  am  a  white  man  or 
a  nigger.'  ( 

"Gen.  Stringfellow  admitted  the  ToVce 
of  the  argument  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Lincoln  upon  his  pointed,  logical  way  of 
putting  things."— Topeka  Capital.  


LINCOLN 


Anecdotes  to!d  by  and  about  the  great  President 
who  led  the  Nation  through  the 
Civil  War. 


HUMOROU 


6. 


PATHETIC  AND  HISTORICAL 


Abraham 'Lincoln  wan  born  94  years 
ago  today. 

Once  when  Lincoln  was.ifollowing  the 
circuit  court  of  the  elght'a  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  he  had  for  an  oppo- 
nent a  young  lawyer  who  was  a  very 
glib  talker,  but  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  light  weight  in  the  thinking  class,  and 
who  was  not  always  careful  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  While 
summing  up,  the  young  lawyer  became 
very  reckless  in  his  handling  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  As  Lincoln  arose 
to  begin  his  summing  up  he  coolly  sur- 
i  veyed  his  opponent  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  began;  speaking  with  a 
deliberate  drawl: 

"May  it  please  the  court  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury:  My  friend  who  has 
just  spoken  to  you  would  be  all  right 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  and  I  don't 
know  that  you  ought  to  blame  him  for 
that,  for  he  can't  help  it.  What  I  refer 
to  is  his  reckless  statements  without 
any  ground  of  truth.  You  have  seen 
instances  <  "  this  in  his  speech  to  you. 
Now,  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind.  The  moment  he 
begins  to  tslk  all  his  mental  operations 
cease,  and  he  is  not  responsible.  He 
is,  in  fact,  much  like  a  little  steam- 
boat that  I  saw  on  the  Sangamon  Riv- 
er when  I  was  engaged  in  boating  there. 
This  little  steamer  had  a  five-foot  boil- 
er and  a  seven-foot  whistle,  and  every 
time  it  .whistled  it  stopped." 

Would  not  overcharge. 

A  prospective  client  once  went  to 
Lincoln's  law  firm  with  a  case  involving 


I  are  ..-impoverishing'  this  bar  with  your 
pica-j'gme'charges  and  the  lawyers  have 
reason  to  ccmnlain  of  you.  You  are 
jjfew  almost  as  poor  as  Lazarus,  and  if 
lyou  don't  make  people  pay  more  for 
■your  services  you  will  die  as  poor  as 
Job's  turkey' 

The  lawyers  orously  applauded  the 
remarks  of  the  ..  lurt,  but  Lincoln  was 
immovable.  "That  money,"  said  he, 
"comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  poor,  de- 
mented girl,  and  I  would  rather  starve 
(.tiian  swindle  her  in  any  such  manner." 

iThat  night  the  lawyers  of  the  circuit 
got  together  and  Lincoln  stood  trial 
before  a  moot  tribunal  for  his  crime 
agait'st  the  pockets  of  the  members  of 
the  bivr.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
good-h  umoredly  paid  his  fine,  but  de- 
clared -,his  firm  would  never,  with  his 
consent,-  "deserve  the  reputation  of 
those  shVning  lights  of  the  profession, 
Catchem  s&  Cheatem." 

When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for1 
Washington  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
he  actually  1  ad  to  borrow  the  money  to 
meet  the  expanses  of  the  trip. 

Opposed  the  Mexican  War. 

During  the  fatuous  canvass  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  foi"  United  States  senator, 
they  spoke  from1  the  same  platform  at 
Cairo.  Judge  Douglas  spoke  first  and 
aroused  great  eniliusiasm,  which  made 
the  friends  of  Lincoln  somewhat  appre- 
hensive of  trouble  .for  their  favorite. 

When  Lincoln  aros  e  to  speak  he  stood 
for  some  moments  caVmly  surveying'the 
excited  throng,  then  Vowed  and  began: 
"I  learn  that  my  frieiid,  Judge  Doug' 


tion  with  one  of  Lincoln's  partners,  the  in  Congress,  had  voted  against  the  ap- 
client  agreed  to  pay  a  fee  of  $250.  When  I  proprlatlon  for  supplies  to  the  soldiers 
the  case  come  to  trial  it  was  disposed,  'ein  the  late  Mexican  War.  This,  fellow 
of  in  about  twenty  minutes  and  Lin-  I ''■U?zpn«.  is  ti  perversion  of  the  facts.- 
coin  was  successful  with  the  case.  The  ! 
client  immediately  paid  his  fee  and  | 
expressed  his  satisfaction.      After  the 


client  had  left  the  courtroom  Lincoln  I 
asked  his  partner  what  he  charged  tne 
man. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  be 

replied.  "That  is  all  wrrong,"  said  Lin- 
,  coin,  "the  service  was  not  worth  that 
I  sum.    Give  him  back  at  least  half  of 

It."  ' 
"The  fee  was  fixed  In  advance  and 

our  client  was  satisfied  and  said  so," 

returned  the  partner. 
"That  may  be,"  retorted  Lincoln  "with  ! 
j  a.  look  of  displeasure,  "but  I  am  not 
.  satisfied.    It  is  positive^'  wrong.  Call 

him  back  and  return  half  the  money, 
■-at  least,  or  I  will  not  receive  a  cent  of 

it  for  my  share." 

The  partner  returned  the  money,  i 
'  much  to  their  client's  surprise,  and  Lin-  | 
,  coin  thought  the  incident  closed,  but  j 
i  Judge  David  Davis,  who  was  on  the  j 
]  bench,_called  Lincoln  to  him. 
:  "Lincoln,"  he  whispered,  in  a  voice 
!  audible  throughout  the  courtroom,  "you 


Icy  of  the  administration  in  declaring 
war  against  Mexico,  but  when  war  was 
declared  I  never  failed  to  vote  for  the 
support  of  any  proposition  looking  to 
the  comfort  of  our  poor  fellows  who 
were  maintaining  the  dignity  of  our  flag 
in  a  war  that  I  thought  unnecessary 
and  unjust." 

As  he  spoke  Lincoln  gradually  became 
more  and  more  excited,  his  voice  thrill- 
ed and  his  whole  frame  shook.  The 
Honorable  O.  B.  Ficklin,  who  had  serv- 
ed in  Congress  with  Lincoln  in  1847,  was 
sitting  directly  back  of  him  when  he 
began  to  speak.  Lincoln  reached  back, 
seized  Ficklin  by  the  collar  and  lifted 
him  from  his  seat  as  if  he  were  a  kit- 
ten, and  continued:  "Fellow  citizens, 
here  is  Ficklin,  who  was  in  Congress 
with  me  at  the  time;  he  knows  it  is  a 
lie,"  and  he  shook  Ficklin  until  he  teeth 
chattered. 

After  the  speaking  was  over  Ficklin, 
who  was  on  terms  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln,  said:    "Lincoln,  you 


nearly  shook  all  of  the  Democracy  out 
of  me  today.  Why,  I  never  had  such  a 
shaking  up  in  all  my  life.  The  next 
thing  we  know  you  and  your  party  will 
be  advocating  a  war  to  kill  all  of  us 
pro-slavery  people  off." 

"No,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  will  never  ad- 
vocate such  an  extremity,  but  it  will  be 
well  for  you  folks  if  you  don't  force 
such  a  necessity  on  the  country." 

.        Lincoln's  Mercy. 

The  quality  of  Lincoln's  mercy  ls,well 
illustrated  in  these  two  incidents  which 
occurred  In  the  early  part  of  the  war- 

A  young  fellow  living  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Kentucky  entered 
the  Bebel  army  and  after  a  few  months- 
service  in  Tennessee,  deserted  and  made 
1ns  way  home.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  tried  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  One  of  Lincoln's 
|  Kentucky  friends  went  to  the  President 
'begging  for  mercy.  "Oh,  yes,"  said 
^Lincoln,  "I  understand;  someone- has 
been  crying  and  working  upon  your 
feelings,  and  you  have  come  to  work  on 
mine."  After  some  deliberation,  Lin- 
coln continued:  "If  a  man  had  more 
than  one  life,  I  think  a  little  hanging 
would  not  hurt  this  one;  but  after  he 
is  once  dead  we  cannot  bring  him  back 
no  matter  how  sorry  we  may  be.  So  the 
boy  shall  be  pardoned." 

A  convicted  slave-trader  who  was  in 
jail  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $L0O0  and 
five  years'  imprisonment,  petitioned  for 
a  pardon.  He  had  served  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  but  was  still  in  jail  on 
account  of  the  unpaid  fine.  .The  family 
and  friends  of  the  man  interested  Rep- 
resentative John  B.  Alley  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  who  presented  the  papers  ,  to 
Lincoln,  among  which  was  a  letter 
written  by  the  slave-trader,  acknowl- 
edging his  guilt  and  the  justice  of  the 
sentence.  The  President's  face  showed 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  sympathetic, 
but  after  several  minutes'  silence  he 
said  to  Mr.  Alley: 

"This  appeal  is  very  touching  to  my 
feelings  and  no  one  knows  my  weakness 
better  than  you.  It  is,  if  possible,  to 
be  too  easily  moved  by  appeals  for 
mercy,  and  I  must  say  that  if  this  man 
were  guilty  of  the  foulest  murder  that 
the  arm  of  man  could  perpetrate,  I 
might  forgive  him  on  such  an  appeal. 
But  the  man  who  could  go  to  Africa  and 
rob  her  of  her  children  and  then  sell 
them  into  interminable  bondage,  with 
no  other  motive  than  that  furnished  by 
dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse 
than  the  most  depraved  murderer  that 
he  can  never  receive  pardon  at  my 
hand.  No,  sir;  he  may  stay  in  jail  for- 
ever before  he  shall  have  liberty  by 
any  act  of  mine!" 

On  the  Lord's  Side 

Lincoln's  experience  with  clergymen 
during  the  war  tended  to  make  him  in- 
clined to  deprecate  their  visits.  One 
day  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  the 
spokesman  of  a  delegation  of  ministers 
said:  "Let  us  have  faith,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Lord  is  on  our  side  in  this  great 
struggle."  Lincoln  replied:  "I  am  not 
at  all  concerned,  about  that,  for  I  know 
that  theU&rd  is  always  on  the  side  of 
right;  buffe/is  my  constant  anxiety  and 
prayer  thatTJ.  and  this  nation  may  be  on 
the  Lord's  side." 

Story  with  a  local  ^tad. 

R-  M.  Shurtleff  once  told^n^fbJHojw- 
Ing  story  about  an  officer  at  a  reunion- 
of  his  regiment,  the  99th,  N.  Y.  V.: 

"Late  in  the  summer  of  1862  I  went  to 
Washington  to  see  President  Lincoln  in 
regard  to  being  mustered  into  my  regi- 
ment.   I  went  to  the  White  House  and 


)ng  to  see  the  Present.  In  the  corri- 
dor I  fell  into  conversation  with  an  of- 
ficer from  Bun>;l0_i  don't  remembephfs 
name,  if  I  e-er  knew  it-who  haA  few 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  using 
aisioya^  ianguage.  He  fejt  ,^ry  bad  ,ov^ 
it  a.D'a  explained  tame  that  he  had  Wen 
""'.hout  pay  for  months;  fcSat'Ms  wife 
was  In  dire  need  and  that  he  had  got 
drunk  one  night  and  talked  more  than 
he  should  have  done;  but  that  any  dis- 
loyalty was  far  from  his  thoughts.  He 
and  I  were  called  in  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent together.  I  remember  that  what 
first  struck  me  was  the  extraordinary 
longness  of  the  man;  then  I  looked  at 
his  face  and  saw  there  the  homely  force 
and  honesty  and  kindliness  that  slwUe 
out  of  him.  The  officer  from  Buffalo 
saw  it,  too,  I  suppose,  for  he  heart- 
ened up  right  away,  though  he  had  been 
worrying  as  to  what  he  would  say.  He 
just  spoke  right  out  and  told  Lincoln 
everything  and  Lincoln  looked  at  him 
steadily,  but  not  unkindly,  as  he  talked. 

"  'I  hadn't  any  pay  for  seven  months,' 
said  the  officer,  'and  my  wife  needed  the 
money.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  she 
was  actually  hungry.  I  got  drunk  that 
night  and  talked  foolishly,  but  I  couldn't 
have  said  anything  disloyal.  I  haven't  ! 
got  a  disloyal  thought  or  a  disloyal 
drop  of  blood  in  me.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Lincoln,  after  a  little 
pause,  and  speaking  very  deliberately, 
'If  I'd  been  fighting  ifor  seven  months 
and  got  no  pay  and  Ann  had  no  food'— 
I  remember  he  spoke  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  as 
Ann— 'I  presume  I'd  say  something  dis- 
loyal myself,' 

"Then  he.  reached  over  and  wrote  a 
request  that  the  officer  from  Buffalo  be 
restored  if  his  record  was  all  right." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
name  of  that  Buffalo  officer. 

Relieving  Hay's  Feelings. 

A  public  man  of  some  note  had  acted 
rather  offensively  toward  President 
Lincoln,  and  John  Hay,  so  the  story 
goes,  told  the  President  that  he  expect- 
ed to  write  a  letter  giving  him  a  piece 
of  his  mind.  "That's  right."  said  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  "Do  so;  give  it  to  him; 
write  out  just  what  you  think."  John 
Hay  did  so,  and  he  brought  in  the  letter 
to  the  President  and  read  it  to  him.  As 
he  read,  Mr.  Lincoln  from  time  to  time 
said:  "Good!  good!  That  fixes  him." 
At  its  close  Mr.  Hay  saidj_"Well,  he 
will  get  the  letter  tomorrow  morning, 
and  we  will  see  what  he  has  to  say  in 
reply."  "But,"  said  President  Lincoln, 
"you  don't  intend  to  mail  that  letter!  I 
wanted  you  to  write  it  out  because  it 
helps  one  to  ease  his  feelings,  but  you 
must  not  think  of  sending  it.  You 
would  only  make  the  man  mad  without 
doing  good  to  yourself  or  the  adminis- 
tration." The  result  was  the  letter  was 
never  sent. 

Emancipation  Proclamatian. 

There  have  been  many  stories  of  how 
Lincoln  introduced  the  emancipation 
proclamation  to  the  Cabinet,  one  in 
particular  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln 
began  by  reading  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible.  Secretary  Stanton  himself  in  18G7 
told  the  following  story  to  the  late 
Hamilton  Ward,  and  there  are  other 
authorities  to  substantiate  it:  "I  en- 
tered the  War  Office,"  said  Mr.  Stanton, 
"in  January,  1S62,  and  from  that  time 
on  to  September  the  war  dragged,  the 
results  were  discouraging,  foreign  in- 
tervention was  threatened;  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  I  began  to  talk  to 
the  President  about  proclaiming  free- 
dom to  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure. 
I  had  a  number  of  interviews  with  him; 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  foreign  inter- 
vention was  imminent.  Organs  of  the 
government  in  France  and  in  England 


were  openly  saying  that  the  war  in 
America  was  not  for  the  Union,  but 
that  the  North  was  fighting  for  power 
and  the  South  for  independence;  that 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  and,  there- 
fore,   intervention    on    behalf    of  the 
South  was  not  an  intervention  in  be- 
half of  slavery,  as  the  national  gov- 
ernment protected  slavery  as  well  as 
the  Southern  States.    I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  folly  of  permitting  the  3,000,- 
000  of  slaves  to  be  indifferent  .to  the 
fate  of  the  Union,  because  the  Union 
offered  them  not  freedom,  but  slavery, 
and  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
would  naturally  come  would  be  'that 
their  safety  and  best  interests  consist- 
ed in  remaining  with  their  masters  and 
loyal  to  them;  that  if  the  slaves  were 
free  we  could  make  them  available  as 
soldiers  and  very  useful  in  the  hot  re- 
gions of  the  South,  where  we  needed 
friends  most.    I  urged  such  other  con- 
siderations upon  him  as  I  thought  prop- 
er, but  he  was  immovable.   He  finally 
said  to /me  that  the  country  was  not 
ready  for  so  radical  a  step;  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
^North  •was  insisting  that  the  war  was 
not  being  waged  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  but  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  that  in  many  portions  of  the 
North  there  was  a  strong  slavery  feel- 
ing, ^especially  on  the  border;  that  in 
border  states  themselves    there  were 
many  loyal  men  who  were  fighting  in 
our  armies,  and  a  strong  sentiment  for 
the  Union  in  many  places,  which  would 
ibe  utterly  obliterated  if  the  proclama- 
tion were  issued.   And  he  finally  put 
his  hand'.upon  my  shoulder  and  said: 
JDon't  talk,  to  me  any  more  about  it', 
Stanton,  for  the  present.    We  must  wait 
till  the  time  is  ripe;  and    the  weary 
mon.*rf8  passed.     W<e  'had    some  suc- 
cesses, but  <m  th'e  whole  the  war  was 
more  (Hsfcs'tr^us  than  successful  to  us. 
PuWfe  irentiment  had  forced  an  early 
iMViYice  upon  Richmond;    the  seven- 
uay  fight  before  Richmond  had  occur- 
red in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
fore  part  of  July,  and  the  Union  army 
had  retreated;  Shiloh  had  b&en  fought, 
and  Malvern  Hill  and  Fair  Oaks;  Lee 
had  won  his  Victory  at  Manassas  on 
August  30th,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  } 
capital.    September  came;  the  fight  had 
been  transferred  from  the    gates  of 
Richmond  to  the  borders  of  the  North- 
ern. States.    In  August  a  draft  had  been 
ordered  for  300,000  men;  South  Moun- 
tain was  fought  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September  Antletam  was   fought  with 
doubtful  results,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,   instead  of  capturing  Rich- 
mond, had  receded  to  the  field  of  Antie- 
tam  and  fought  an  uncertain  battle  on 
the  very  border  of  the  free  states. 

"  'I  was  more  discouraged  after  An- 
tletam than  at  any  other  period  and  the 
future  seemed  more  obscure  to  me  then 
than  at  any  previous  time.  But  I  kept 
on  my  daily  work  and  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1862,  I  had  a  sudden  and  per- 
emptory call  to  a  Cabinet  meeting  at 
the  White  House.  They  did  not  usual- 
ly require  me  to  attend  those  meetings, 
as  my  duties  were  so  exacting.  I  had 
to  be  constantly  at  my  post  and  it  was 
only  on  rare  and  important  occasions 
that  I  was  called  to  such  meetings.  I 
went  immediately  to  the  White  House, 
entered  the  room  and  found  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  present.  The  Presi- 
dent hardly  noticed  me  as  I  came  in.  He 
was  reading  a  book  of  some  kind  which 
seemed  to  amuse  him.  He  finally  turn- 
ed to  us  and  said,  'Gentlemen,  did  you 
ever  read  anything  from  Artemus 
Ward?  Let  me  read  you  a  chapter  that 
is  very  funny.    Not  a  member  of  the 


Cabinet  smiled;  as  for  myself  I  was 
angry,  and  looked  to  see  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant.  It  seemed  to  me  like  buf- 
foonery. He,  however,  concluded  to 
read  us  a  chapter  from  Artemus  Ward, 
which  he  did  with  great  deliberation, 
and  having  finished,  laughed  heartily, 
without  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  join- 
ing in  the  laughter.  'Well,'  he  said, 
let's  have  another  chapter,'  and  he 
read  another  chapter  to  our  great  as- 
tonishment. I  was  considering  wheth- 
er I  should  arise  and  leave  the  meeting 
abruptly  and  renew  my  duties,  when  he 
threw  his  book  down,  heaved  a  long 
sigh  and  said:  'Gentlemen,  why  don't 
you  laugh?  With  the  fearful  strain 
that  is  upon  me  night  and  day,  if  I  did 
not  laugh  I  should  die;  and  you  need 
this  medicine  as  much  as  I  do.'  He  then 
put  his  hand  in  his  tall  hat  that  sat  up- 
on the  table  and  pulled  out  a  little 
•  m^r.  Turning  to  the  members  of  .the 
Cabinet,  he  said:  'Gentlemen,  I  have 
called  you  here  upon  very  important 
business.  I  have  prepared  a  little  paper 
of  much  significance.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  this  paper  is  to  issue; 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should 
issue;  that  the  people  are  ready  for  it 
to  issue.  It  is  due  to  my  Cabinet  that 
you  should  be  the  first  to  hear  and  know 
of  it;  and  if  any  of  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  make  as  to  the  form  of  this 
paper  or  its  composition,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  them;  but  the  paper  is  to  issue.' 

"And  to  my  astonishment,"  continued 
the  secretary,  "he  read  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  of  that  date,  which 
was  to  take  effect  the  first  of  January 
following,  containing  the  vital  provi- 
sion that  on  January  1,  1863,  'All  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  des- 
ignated part  of  a  state,  the  people 
whereof  shall  be  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  "be  then, 
henceforward  and  forever  free.'  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  calm,  but  I  think  I 
lost  my  calmness  for  a  moment,  and 
with  great  enthusiasm  I  arose,  ap- 
proached the  President,  extended  my 
hand  and  said:  'Mr.  President,  if  read- 
ing of  chapters  of  Artemus  Ward  is  a 
prelude  to  such  a  deed  as  this,  the  book 
should  be  filed  among  the  archives  of 
the  nation  and  the  author  should  be 
canonized.  Henceforth  I  see  the  light 
and  the  country  is  saved,'  and  the  Cab- 
inet said,  'Amen.'  And  Lincoln  said  to 
me  in  a  droll  way,  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing, 'Stanton,  it  would  have  been  too 
early  last  spring.'  And  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  I  think  the  President  was  right." 

Gettysburg  Speech. 

To  many  the  statement  that  Lincoln's, 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettys- 
burg national  cemetery  fell  flat  will 
seem  incredible.  Many  writers  have 
told  of  the  enthusiasms  with  which  it 
was  received  arid  that  it  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  one  of"  the  greatest  oratorical 
efforts  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  many  lecturers  have  told  how  Ev- 
erett, the  orator  of  the  day,  grasped 
Lincoln's  /.hand  and  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
your  twenty  lines  than  my  hundred 
pages."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  story 
is  simply  a  beautiful  homespun  yarn— 
a  creation  of  the  fancy,  an  idealism 
which  might  well  have  happened  had 
those  present  realized  that  Lincoln's 
speech  on  that  occasion  would  live  after 
Everett's  great  oration  was  forgotten. 

Lincoln  himself  said  to  Marshal  W.  H. 
Lamon  immediately  after  the  speech: 
"It's  a  flat  failure;  the  people  are  dis- 
appointed."    .  .  . 
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An  Anecdote  of  Lincoln 

How  Abraham  Lincoln  saved  the  life  of 
the  defendant  in  a  murder  trial  is  related 
in  an  anecdote  told  by  .Milton  Logan,  an  old 
citizen  of  Boonesborough,  Iowa,  who  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  which  tendered  the  ver- 
dict of  acquittal. 

In  August,  1857,  one  William  or  "Dun"' 
Armstrong,  living  near  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
joined  a  crowd  of  ruffians  who  had  gath- 
ered near  a  camp-meeting  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois.  Armstrong,  who  had  been  drink- 
ing, engaged  in  a  fight  with  a  comrade 
named  Metzker.  Later  in  the  day  Metzker 
was  hit  with  an  ox  yoke  by  another  drunken 
companion,  Morris  by  name.  Three  days 
later  Metzker  died,  and  Morris  and  Arm- 
strong were  promptly  arrested,  charged 
■with  his  murder.  Marks  of  two  blows  were 
found  on  the  victim;  either  of  which  might 
have  caused  death.  That  Morris  struck  one 
blow  was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  ;  but  did 
Armstrong  deal  the  Other?  lie  claimed  to 
have  fought  with  nothing  but  his  fists,  but 
both  the  marks  on  Metzker's  body  showed 
them  to  have  been  made  with  some  blunt 
instrument.  Public  sentiment  was  very 
strong  against  both  of  the  accused  men,  and 
they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Separate 
trials  were  secured  for  the  prisoners. 
Morris  was  tried  first,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
manslaughter. 

At  the  time  that  Armstrong's  trial  came 
due  at  Beardstown  in  May,  1858,  it  hap- 
pened that  Lincoln  was  attending  court  in 
the  town.  Although  he  had  not  been  re- 
tained as  Armstrong's  council,  he  readily 
consented  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
ease  when  approached  by  the  prisoner's  mo- 
ther. The  case  for  the  defence  looked  al- 
most hopeless,  but  Lincoln  was  confident. 
Going  to  the  attorneys  already  selected  for 
the  defence,  Lincoln  asked  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  assist  them  with  the  case. 
They  gladly  accepted  his  oiler,  and  he  at 
once  took  the  ease  in  hand. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused was  that  of  a  man  named  Allen,  whose 
examination  by  Lincoln,  as  Mr.  Logan  re- 
members it  was  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike  Metz- 
ker? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  far  were  you  from  where 
the  affair  took  place? 

A.  About  forty  feet.  I  was  standing  on 
a  knoll  or  hill  looking  down  at  them. 

Q.  Was  it  a  light  night? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Any  moon  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  the  moon  was  shining  almost  as 
bright  as  day. 

Q.  About  how  high  was  the  moon? 

A.  About  where  the  sun  would  be  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  there  was  a  moon 
that  niffht ? 


I.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  certain. 

Q  You  are  sure  you  are  not  mistaken 
about  the  moon  shining  as  brightly  as  you 
represent  ? 

t.  No.  sir;  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike  Metzker 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  did  you  sec 
Metzker  fall? 

A.  I  did.  .,    ,  .       ...  , 

Q.  What  did  Armstrong  strike  him  with. 

A.  With  a  sling  shot. 

0.  Whore  did  he  strike  Metzker? 

A.  On  the  side  of  the  head. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  say  this  hap- 
pened ? 

A.  About  10  o'clock  at  night. 

With  this  testimony  unimpeached,  convic- 
tion for  Armstrong  seemed  certain.  1  he 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  a  forceful  address, 
asked  for  a  conviction  from  the  jury  on  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  given.  Mr.  Lincoln 
made" the  closing  argument.  Alter  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  testimony,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  introduce  an  almanac  of  current 
issue  in  the  trial.  The  almanac  showed 
conclusively  bv  that  at  the  hour  when,  ac- 
cording to  Allen's  testimony,  he  saw  the 
prisoner  strike  the  fatal  blow  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  there  was  no  moon  shining. 
The  almanac  was  submitted  as  evidence,  and 
was  plainly  confusing  to  the  prosecution. 
Mr.   li^enln .  concluded   with  jme.  of  the 

most  eloquent,  pathetic,  and  forceful  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ever  heard  in 
a  court  room.  After  being  out  some  live  or 
six  hours  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  Armstrong  was  discharged. 

"The  story  has  been  current,"  says  Mr. 
Logan,  "  that  the  almanac  which  threw  the 
prosecution  into  confusion  and  secured  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  was  a  piece  of 
trickery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  that 
it  was 'not  of  the  year  1857,  when  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  but  of  the  year  1853, 
and  that  the  3  had  been  changed  to  a  7. 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  charge  is  not  true; 
1  know  positively  that  the  almanac  used  at 
the  trial  was  published  in  1857,  and  could 
not  have  been  changed,  for  I  examined  it 
very  closely.  As  a  further  proof  that  no 
trickery  was  used  or  forgery  committed  in 
the  trial.  I  would  say  the  same  would  have 
been  entirely  unnecessary.  The  skeptic,  how- 
ever, has  but  to  refer  to  any  almanac  for 
August,  1857.  and  he  will  see  that  the  moon 
was  exactly  in  the  position  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  trial." 


Lincoln  Stories 


Compiled  by  Arthur  Guiterman     /  f  6$ 


istinctive  American  hu.nor  orig- 
inated in  the  ability  of  the 
pioneers  to  jest  with  danger 
and  privation.     Evils  existed 
and  had  to  be  borne  ;  so  why 
not  make  them  more  bearable 
by    laughing    at    them?  True 
American    humor    is    alwavs  philosoph>cal. 
Our  humorists  of  to-day,  fiark  1  wain  Mr 
Dooley   George  Ade  and  others  who  at  first 
riimuse  seem  trivial,  tell  the  truth  in  jest, 
nZeach  us  with  laughter.  Our  joke  makers 
and  cartoonists  who  make  jests  of  social, 
pofiticJ  and  industrial  ■ -"s  are  but  the  pu- 
pils of  the 'pioneers.    They  laugh,  but  their 
laughter  is  the  prelude  to  reform. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Humorist 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  true  American 
humorist,  born,  bred  and  educated.  Bon 
and  bred  on  the  frontier,  and  taught  iron 
fnfancy  to  make  light  of  hardship  trained 
is    a    circuit-riding    lawyer    in  Sangamon 
County  in  constant  battle  with  keen-witted 
compeers,    trained   on    the   political  stump 
where    as  witnesses  have  told  us,  he  more 
San  once  obtained  a  hearing  from  hostile 
assemblies  by  telling  funny  stones  unt .1  h  s 
audience,  helpless  with  sheer 
forced  to  let  him  speak;  trained  as  Pres 
dent  of  the  United   States  in  the  darkes 
day    o    the  Republic,  when  by  incisive  Wit 
and  illuminating  metaphor  he  disarmed  crit- 
icism and  forced  truth  upon  those  unwilling 

t0Hcehad  read'few  books,  but  four  he  knew 
we"  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  Esop's  Fables 
and  Pilgrim'  Progress.  The  great  drama- 
tist he  loved  and  could  quote  with  unusual 
freedom  and  accuracy  ;  but  the iB.b  e  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  most  strongly 
influenced  his  mode  of  expression;  witness 
hisbent  toward  rude  parable,  and  the  strong 
direct  style  and  sonorous  rhythm  ot  nis 
f  eatest  literary  productions-the  splendid 
Second  inaugural  and  the  Gettysburg  ad 
dresses. 

Advice  to  Young  Men 

He  was  not  a  great  observer  of  diplomatic 
formalities.  On  a  momentous  occasion  Lord 
Lyons,  the  English  ambassador,  called  upon 
the  president  with  great  ceremony. 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,    he  began 
impressively.    "I  hold  in  my  hand  an  auto 
gTaPph     uer  from  my  royal  mistress,  Queen 
Victoria,  which  I  have  been  commanded  to 
present  to  your  excellency.  In  it  she  .nforn. 
vmir   excellency    that    her   son,    His  Royal 
Highness   the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  about  to 
"n trac    a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince:s  Alexandra  of 
Denmark."    After  several  minutes  more  of 
STSc  ambassador  formally  presented  the 
letter  and  awaited  the  reply. 

"lord  Lyons,"  >Said  the  president,  "go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 

Gentle  Reproot 
Another  story  told  by  Mr.  Colfax  illus- 
trate at  once  Lincoln's  loyalty  to  h£  asso- 
ciates and  his  familiarity  with  the  mole. 

Some  ill-advised  caller  was  bitterly  de- 
nouncing the  able  but  unpopular  Secretary 

^S^^^Sot  the  thir 
Ueth  chapter  of  Proverbs."     [Accuse  not  a 
servant  to  his  master,  lest  he  curse  thee  and 
thou  be  found  guilty.] 


by 
to 
to 


Nobility  No  Handicap 

Early  in  the  war  a  former  lieutenant 
the  Prussian  army,  who  had  been  forced 
his  debts  to  resign  his  commission  and 
ieave  his  fatherland,  gained  admittance 
Uncoln,  who,  impressed  by  the  alertness  and 
evident    intelligence    and    training    of  the 
young  man,  promised  him  a  lieutenancy  of 
cavalry.    Delighted  w.th  his  favorable  recep- 
ion    the  young  officer  considered  it  proper 
to  confide   to   the  president  the  important 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  houses  of  Germany.  . 

•Oh"  answered  Lincoln,  reassuringly, 
"you  won't  find  that  the  slightest  obstacle  to 
your  advancement." 

The  Judge's  One  Rightful  Decision 
Attorney  General  Bates  was  remonstrating 
with  the  president  against  the  appointment 
to  an  important  judicial  position  ot  a  West- 
ern man  who  had  once  before  been  on  the 
bench,  but  who  had  a  very  ind.nerent  repu- 
tation for  legal  ability. 

•'Well  now,  Judge,"  said  Lincoln  soothing- 
ly "I  think  you're  rather  severe  on  War- 
ren Besides  he  did  me  a  good  turn  long  ago. 

"When  I  was  on  circuit  in  Illinois,  travel- 
ing on  foot  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  court  over 
the  worst  roads  you  ever  saw^  Warren  over- 
took me  in  a  carnage.  'Hullo,  Lincoln, 
said  he,  'going  to  court  ? 
"  'Yes,'  said  I. 

"•Get  in/  said  he,  'and  I'll  give  you  a 
lift.' 


-So  I  got  in.  thankfully"  enough;  and  we 
drove  along  for  a  time  in  silence  each  read- 
ing his  papers.  But  that  wagon  p, £hed  rorn 
one  side  of  the  road  »  *e  «  , 
jounced  in  and  out  of  rut 5  * 
from  stump  to  stone  until  I  grew  s  p  ^ 
and  putting  my  head  out  of  the  w  seat 
that  the  driver  was  fairly  T  hate 

"'Wee  Warren,    said  I,    tlua.gn  1 

morning.  .  ,  .      .j  shouldn't 

••  *i  Herlare   Lincoln,   said  ne.  1 

honor's          these  last  twelve  months 
Military  Anthmetic 
•  About  how  many  rebels  are  there  incite 
field,  Mr.  President?"  inquired  an  anxious 
^^•Ttelve    hundred    thousand."  answered 
Lincoln,  impressively. 

any  of  our  generals  g  ^  outnum- 

hard,  they  report  *hat.  th''nelThree  times 
bered  us  three  or  five  to  on e  Thr 

SUd^l^a^'^ 
Only  the  Living  Wail 

^t  a  time  when  there  was  great  anxiety 
1  the  Western  Army  a  telegram  was  re- 
c°e[ve5  reporting  that  "firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Knoxville. 

&*£MS&r  exeUltned 
,„me  .d„e  wih  the  peril,  of  Bnrns.d.'s  vos- 


tion  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Lincoln,  "glad  of  it.  1  ou 
see  it  reminds  me  of  Mistress  Sa'lie  Ward,- 
neighbor  of  mine  out  in  Sangamon.  Now 
Mistress  Sallie  Ward  had  more  children  than 
she  could  count,  and  they  kept  roaming  all 
over  the  county.  And  whenever  she  heard 
one  of  her  numerous  flock  raising  a  cry  of 
distress  from  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
•Well!'  Mistress  Sallie  Ward  would  say 
cheerfully,  'there's  one  of  my  children  ain't 
dead  yet  !'  " 

It  Comforted  Sary  Ann 
Quite  early  in  the  war'  General  Phelps 
upon  capturing  Ship  Island,  near  New  Or- 
leans, issued  an  exceedingly  premature  and 
bombastic,  and  whojly  unauthorized,  procla- 
mation declaring  all  slaves  free  from  bond- 
age. To  the  surprise  of  all  Lincoln  took  no 
official  notice  of  this  assumption  of  author- 
ity. A  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  his 
seeming  indifference  in  regard  to  so  impor- 
tant a  matter. 

"Ah  well,"  said  the  president,  '1  teel 
about  General  Phelps  and  his  proclamation  a 
good  deal  the  way  Dick  Jones  did  about  his 
wife  and  her  doings.  Jones  was  one  of  your 
meek  men  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
terribly  henpecked.  One  day  his  wife  was 
seen  fairly  switching  the  poor  man  out  of 
his  house.  . 

"The  next  day  an  indignant  friend  met  the 
patient  victim,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
p,ece  of  his  mind.  'Look  here,  Jones,'  said 
the  candid  friend,  'I've  always  stood  up  for 
you  when  people  said  things,  but  I'm  done. 
The  man  who'll  stand  quietly  and  take  a 
switching  from  his  wife  ought  to  be  horse- 
whipped !    That's  what!' 

"Jones  looked  up  with  a  wink  and  patted 
his  friend  on  the  back.  'Sho'  now,'  he  whis- 
pered soothingly,  'don't  you  care.  Why  it 
didn't  hurt  me  any,  and  you've  no  idea  what 
a  power  of  good  it  did  Sary  Ann  !'  " 
A  Double- Pointed  Tale 
In  1864  a  delegation  of  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  called  on  Lincoln  to 
tell  him  that  the  character  of  many  of  the 
regimental  chaplains  was  notoriously  bad, 
and  to  urge  more  discretion  in  appointments. 

"But  gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  "that 
is  a  matter  with  which  the  government  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  chaplains  are 
chosen  by  the  regiments."  Still  the  clergy- 
men urged  a  change  in  the  system,  with 
many  more  uncomplimentary  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  chaplains  in  the 

Lincoln  heard  them  through  without  re- 
mark. Then  he  said,  quietly,  "Don't  think  I 
mean  any  disrespect  to  the  cloth,  gentlemen, 
but  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story. 

"Once  in  Springfield  I  was  going  off  on  a 
short  journey,  and  reached  the  station  so 
much  ahead  of  train  time  that  I  had  time  to 
look  around.  Just  outside  the  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  stood  a  little  darky  whom 
I  knew,  digging  with  his  toe  in  a  mud  puddle. 
"'What  are  you  doing,  Dick?'  said  I. 
"  'Makin'  a  chu'eh,'  said  he. 


"  'A  church  ?'  said  I.  _  . 

•"Sure  boss,'  said  he,  pointing  with  his 
toe  'dere's  de  steps,  an'  dere's  de  pews 
where  de  folks  set,  an'  dere's  de  pulpit. 

'•Yes,  I  see,'  said  I,  'but  why  don  t  you 
make  a  minister?' 
!      "He  looked  up  with  a  grin.     Lawsy  !  hej 
j  said,  T  ain't  got  mud  enough!' 

"Sufficient  for  the  Day" 
A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois  the 
*  president's  home  town,  who  called  on  Lin 
coin  early  in  his  administration,  was,  lik< 
'  many  others,  very  anxious  to  discover  wha 
was  to  be  his  policy  on  the  slavery  que* 

\  tl0"Well  "  said  the  president,  "I  will  answe 
by  telling  you  a  story:  You  know  Father  B^ 
the  old  Methodist  preacher?  and  you  knov 
Fox  River  and  its  freshets?  Well,  once 
zealous  young  Methodist  was  worryin 
about  Fox  River,  and  expressing  fear  th 


iU  tie  jjievcntecl   troin   keeping  .., 
pointments  by  a  freshet. 

"  'Young  man,'  said  Father  B.,  'I  make  it 
a  rule  in  my  life  never  to  cross  Fox  River 
till  I  get  to  it.'  And,"  concluded  Lincoln, 
"that's  like  me  and  the  slavery  question." 

The  President  and  the  Press 

Lincoln  never  failed  to  value  the  educa- 
tional power  of  the  press,  but  unjust,  baseless 
newspaper  attacks  caused  him  consid- 
erable annoyance.  Once  he  said  rather  rue- 
fully, "I'm  like  the  traveler  on  the  frontier 
who  was  lost  in  a  wild  country  on  a  pitch- 
black  night.  A  terrific  storm  was  raging, 
yet  though  he  was  buffeted  by  wind  and 
rain,  the  glare  of  the  lightning  alone  showed 
him  the  way. 

"But  suddenly  came  a  crashing  bolt  and 
the  traveler  dropped  on  his  knees:  'Oh, 
Lord,'  he  prayed,  'if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
give  us  a  little  more  light  and  a  good  deal 
less  noise  !'  " 

Parables  for  Naggers 
To  one  of  the  delegations  of  well-inten- 
tioned faultfinders  that  continually  pestered 
him  he  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  1 
were  worth  was"  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across 
Niagara  on  a  rope  ;  would  you  shake  the 
cable  or  keep  shouting,  'Blondin,  stand  up 
a  little  straighter!'  'Blondin,  stoop  a  little 
more!'  'Go  a  little  faster!'  'Go  a  little 
slower!'  'Lean  a  little  more  to  the  South!' 
'Lean  a  little  more  to  the  North!'?-  No!  You 
would  hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your 
tongues  and  pray  silently  until  he  was  safe 
over. 

"Now  the  government  is  carrying  an  im- 
mense weight.  Untold  treasures  are  in  their 
hands.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Don't  badger.  Keep  silence  and  well  get 
you  safe  across." 

Some  of  his  comments  on  persons  who 
persisted  in  harping  on  their  own  petty  af- 
fairs in  a  time  of  great  national  peril  are 
well  worth  remembering.  During  a  public 
reception  a  farmer  from  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  Virginia  complained  to  the  presi- 
dent that  the  Union  soldiers  in  passing  his 
farm  had  helped  themselves  to  his  hay  and 
he  hoped  the  president  would  see  that  his 
claim  was  considered  immediately. 

"Being  from  Virginia,"  said  Lincoln,  "I 
hardly  suppose  you  ever  heard  of  my  old 
acquaintance,  Jack  Chase,  the  best  lumber- 
man and  raftsman  on  the  Illinois.  It  was 
quite  a  trick  twenty-five  years  ago  to  take 
any  sort  of  craft  through  the  rapids,  but 
Jack  was  a  skillful,  steady,  sober  man  and 
never  failed  to  come  through  safely.  So  it 
was  only  natural  when  a  little  steamer  was 
put  on  the  river  that  Jack  Chase  should  be 
engaged  as  captain  and  pilot.  He  always 
took  the  wheel  going  through  the  dangerous 
rapids. 

'"One  day  when  the  little  craft  was 
plunging  and  wallowing  in  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, and  Jack  was  using  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  all  the  skill  of  head,  hand  and  eye 
to  keep  her  safe  in  the  narrow  channel,  a 
small  boy  came  up,  pulled  his  coat  tail  and 
shouted,  'Hey!  Mr.  Captain,  I  wish  you'd 
stop  your  old  boat  a  minute,  I've  lost  my 
apple  overboard  !'  " 

Political  Comments 

Strange  though  it  looks  to  us  to  day  that 
there  should  have  been  any  doubt  of  Lin- 
coln's reelection,  victory  in  the  campaign  of 
1864  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  all 
his  modesty  Lincoln  had  learned  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  his  ad- 
ministration be  continued  in  power,  but  he 
would  make  no  personal  effort  to  insure  his 
reelection. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  can't  run  the  political 
machine.  I  have  enough  on  my  hands  with- 
out that.  It  is  the  people's  business— this 
election.  If  they  turn  their  backs  to  the 
fire  and  get  scorched,  they'll  have  to  sit  on 
the  blister." 

Before    Lincoln's    renomination    it  was 


known  that  another  member  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  secretly  scheming  for  the  prize. 
Lincoln  was  urged  by  a  friend  to  put  a  stop 
to  jhis  piece  of  political  treachery. 

"Senator,"  said  the  president,  "you  were 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  know  what  a  lip 
tiy  is.  Once  my  brother  and  I  were  plough- 
ing corn  out  in  Sangamon,  I  driving  and  he 
guiding.  Our  old  horse  was  so  lazy  that 
we  CoUld  hardly  persuade  him  to  move,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  he  started  up  and  tore  along 
the  furrow  so  fast  that  1  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  him  for  all  my  long  legs.  When 
finally  he  brought  up  against  the  fence  I 
saw  there  was  a  large  lip  fly  on  the  ten- 
derest  part  of  his  mouth  and  knocked  the 
thing  off. 

'"What  did  you  do  that  for?'  said  my 
brother.  J 

'"I  don't  want  the  old  horse  bitten  up 
like  that,'  said  I. 

"  'Why,'  said  my  brother,  'the  lip  fly  was 
all  that  was  making  him  go!' 

"Now,  our  friend  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  his  department;  and  if  the  presidential 
lip  %  is  making  him  go  I'm  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  knock  it  off." 

Commenting  upon  some  rather  sharp  prac- 
tice by  polit.cal  opponents  he  said,  "It's  not 
worth  fretting  about.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
a  boy  of  scientific  turn  of  mind  who  put 
everything  under  the  microscope.  At  supper 
one  evening  the  father  was  about  to  take  up 
a  piece  of  cheese  when  the  son  cried  out 
Oh,  pa!  Don't  eat  that!  It's  full  of  wrig- 
glers! " 

"  'Let  'em  wriggle!'  said  the  old  man,  tak- 
ing a  huge  bite;  'if  they  can  stand  it  I 
can  !  ' 

Root,  Hog,  or  Die 

During  the  famous  conference  between 
President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward  and 
the  Confederate  Peace  Commissioners  on 
board  the  River  Queen,  at  Hampton  Roads 
Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners, remonstrated  against  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves,  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  unwonted  conditions 
neither  blacks  nor  whites  would  work,  so 
that  all  would  starve. 

As  Secretary  Seward  seemed  to  have  no 
answer  ready  for  this  argument,  the  presi- 
dent said,  "Well,  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to 
know  about  this  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
as  you  have  always-  lived  under  a  slave  sys- 
tem. But  I  can  only  say  in  reply  to  Vour 
statement  of  the  situation  that  it  reminds 
me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois  by  the  name  of 
Case,  who  set  out  to  raise  a  large  herd  of 
hogs. 

''It  was  a  great  trouble  to  feed  them,  but 
at  last  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  planting  an  im- 
mense field  of  potatoes  and  when  these  were 
sufficiently  grown  he  turned  in  the  hogs 
thus  saving  the  labor  of  feeding  and  also 
that  of  digging  the  potatoes. 

"He  was.  leaning  over  the  fence  well 
pleased  with  himself  when  up  came  a  neigh- 
bor who  said,  'Now,  Mr.  Case,  this  is  very 
nice  at  present,  but  what  are  your  hogs 
going  to  do  in  December  when  the  ground 
freezes  a  foot  deep  ?' 

"This    was    something    that    Case  hadn't 
taken  into  account.    He  scratched  his  head 
a  while  and  then  he  stammered    'Well  it 
may  come  pretty  hard  on  their  snouts  'but 
«uess  u  U  have  to  be,  root,  hog,  or  die  /" 

The  Unwelcome  Captive 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  a 
friend  asked  the  president  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  Jefferson  Davis.  Lincoln 
lauj  lied  and  answered  : 

[.here  was  a  boy  in  Springfield  who 
UP  hls  Pennies  and  bought  a  coon 
at  coon  was  lots  of  fun  for  a  while,  but 
soon  developed  into  a  first-class  nuisance, 
scratching,  biting  and  tearing  his  young 
owners  clothes  almost  off  his  back.  The 
youngster  after  leading  his  captive  through 
the  streets  on  the  end  of  a  rope  and  having 
a  hard  time  to  keep  clear  of  the  teeth  of  the 
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He  was  always  bashful  with  women  and  never  particularly  cared  for  their 
society. 

His  kindness  was  such  that  he  could  never  refuses  a  polite  request — ■ 
where  no  principle  was  involved. 

It  was  his  habit  always  to  read  aloud,  so  that  he  might  "remember  it  better." 

He  was  not  a  good  listener,  but  was  most  at  his  ease  when  telling  his  own 
stories. 

The  vein  of  superstition  in  him  never  died  out.  He  even  related  dreams  and 
portends  presaging  his  own  assassination. 

He  was  unmethodical  and  had  no  love  of  detail. 
He  loved  his  children  and  was  idolized  by  them. 

He  was  above  all  things  merciful.  It  is  well  known  that  he  believed  a  sol- 
dier should  not  be  punished  for  cowardice. 

He  had  a  tender,  sensitive (  romatic  nature.  He  needed  sympathy,  compan- 
ionship, understanding. 

He  had  marvelous  personal  courage,  but  a  horror  of  the  sight  of  blood. 

He  was  fond  of  homely,  old-fashioned  poems,  and  used  to  repeat  them.  His 
favorite  was.  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  b^e  Proud?" 

The  Lincoln  Children. 

The  happiest  hours  of  Lincoln's  gloomy  and  care-burdened  life  were  those  he 
spent  with  his  children.  Robert,  the  oldest,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  reserve  and 
self-restraint,  was  often  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  his  father.  The  two  younger 
however,  were  Lincoln's  constant  playmates,  and  he  romped  with  them  as  un- 
restrainedly as  only  the  best  of  fathers  can. 

"Tad  Lincoln"  was,  as  everybody  knows,  his  father's  favorite,  and  this  boy, 
who  was  only  13  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  for  years  pre- 
vious been  his  favorite  companion. 

In  the  way  of  authority  or  discipline  over  his  children  Lincoln  attempted 
nothing.  He  was  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  never  even  reproving  the  boys 
with  so  much  as  a  frown.  On  Sunday  mornings,  for  instance,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
attended  church,  her  husband  would  take  the  two  little  boys  with  him  to  his 
office,  where  they  played  in  absolutely  unrestrained  fashion. 

The  most  striking  point  in  all  Lincoln's  domestic  correspondence  is  the 
frequency  of  his  references  to  "Tad" — "Tad's  health,  "Tad's"  comings  and  goings, 
"Tad's"  wishes.  "Tad's"  caprices,  were  always  prominent  in  his  father's  con- 
sideration, even  during  the  most  trying  crisis  of  the  nation. 

But  that  is  no  evidence  that  the  children  were  "spoiled."  Indeed,  their  nat- 
uralness and  charm  seem  to  have  been  universally  winning.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's policy  of  ruling  his  children  by  love  was  an  eminently  successful  one. 

His  Only  Son,  Robert  T. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  to-day  only  one  direct  male  descendant.  This  is  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  late  President's  oldest  son. 

Willie  Lincoln,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  during  the  Civil  war,  and  "Tad" 
Lincoln  some  years  after  his  father's  tragic  death.  Robert  Lincoln,  who  married 
Miss  Mary  Harlan,  has  had  three  children.  Two  of  these,  girls,  have  lived.  The 
other,  a  boy,  his  grandfather's  namesake,  died  of  blood  poisoning. 


LINCOLN  STORIES. 
The  Three  Bores. 

Three  men  once  forced  their  way  into  Lincoln's  presence  and  proceeded  to 
lay  a  claim  before  him.    When  they  had  finished  the  President  said: 

"You  three  gentlemen  remind  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  poor  little 
boy  out  West  who  had  lost  his  mother.  His  father  placed  him  in  the  family  of 
a  clergyman. 

"Every  day  the  boy  was  required  to  recite  one  chapter  of  the  Bible.  Things 
proceeded"  smoothly  until  they  reached  that  chapter  on  the  trials  of  Shadrack, 
Meshach  and  Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

"His  father  told  him  he  must  learn  them.  Next  day  the  boy  forgot  them. 
'Now,'  said  the  teacher,  'you  have  failed  to  remember  those  names,  and  you  can 
go  no  further  until  you  have  learned  them.    I  will  give  you  another  day.' 

"A  third  time  the  boy  came  to  recite  and  got  down  to  the  stumbling  block 
when  the  clergyman  said:  'Now,  tell  me  the  names  of  the  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace.' 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  boy,  'here  come  those  three  infernal  bores!  I  wish  the  devil 
had  them!'  " 


A  Shrewd  Hotel  Keeper. 

Said  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day:  "That  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down  at  St. 
Louis  who  boasted  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for  when  guests 
were  dying  in  his  house  he  carried  them  out  to  die  in  the  street." 


Too  Much  Tail. 

Gen.  Grant  told  the  following  story:  "Just  after  receiving  my  commission  as 
lieutenant  general  the  President  said  to  me: 

"  'At  one  time  there  was  a  great  war  among  the  animals,  and  one  side 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  commander.  Finally  they  found  a  monkey 
named  Jocko,  who  said  that  he  thought  he  could  command  their  army  if  his  tail 
could  be  made  a  little  longer    So  they  got  more  tail  and  spliced  it  on. 

"  'He  looked  at  it  admiringly  and  then  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  little  more 
still.  This  was  added,  and  again  he  called  for  more.  This  splicing  process  was 
repeated  many  times,  until  they  had  coiled  Jocko's  tail  around  the  room. 

"  'He  continued  to  call  for  more,  and  they  continued  to  wind  the  additional 
tail  around  him  until  its  weight  broke  him  down. 

"I  saw  the  point,  and  replied:     'Mr.  President,  I  will  not  call  for  more  as- 

April  3.  President  Roosevelt  left  Washington  for  a  two-months'  vacation 
visit  to  Texas  and  Colorado. 
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sistance  unless  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  with  what  I  already  have.'" 


The  Man  Whose  House  Burned  Down. 

During  the  war  United  States  marshals  made  arrests  and  seizures  the  legal- 
ity of  which  would  be  tested  by  judicial  proceeding.    For  their  protection  Ci  n 
gress  appropriated  $100,000. 

One  day  a  friend  of  Lincoln's  said  the  marshals  were  all  anxious  to  get  at 
the  money. 

"Yes,"  said  Lincoln,  "they  will  be  content  with  nothing  else  They  are  like 
the  man  in  Illinois  whose  claim  burned  down  and  his  neighbors  all  contributed 
something  to  start  him  again.  In  his  case  they  had  been  so  liberal  that  he 
soon  found  himself  better  off  than  before  the  fire,  and  he  got  proud. 

"One  day  a  neighbor  brought  him  a  bag  of  oats,  but  the  fellow  refused  it 
with  scorn.    'No,'  said  he,  'I'm  not  takin'  oats  now.    I  take  nothing  but  money.'  " 


.The  Judge's  Coachman. 

Lincoln  once  told  this  story  of  a  lawyer:  "When  I  took  to  the  law  I  was 
going  to  court  one  morning  with  10  or  12  miles  of  bad  road  ahead  of  me,  and 
I  had  no  horse.    The  judge  overtook  me  in  his  wagon  and  gave  me  a  seat. 

"Presently  I  looked  out  and  saw  that  the  driver  was  jerking  from  side  to 
side  in  his  seat,  so  says  I:  'Judge,  I  think  your  coachman  has  been  taking  a 
drop  too  much  this  morning.' 

"So,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  shouted:  'Why,  you  infernal 
scoundrel,  you  are  drunk!' 

"Upon  which  the  coachman  replied:  'By  gorra,  that's  the  first  rightful  de- 
cision you've  given  in  a  twelvemonth!'  " 


,      The  Barber  and  Emancipation. 

"Well,  you  see,  "said  Lincoln  once,  "we  have  got  to  be  mighty  cautious  how 
we  manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not  we  shall  be  like  the  barber  in  Illi- 
nois who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lantern  jaws  like  mine. 

"The  barber  put  his  finger  in  the  customer's  mouth  to  make  his  cheeks  stick 
out,  but  which  shaving  away  he  cut  through  the  fellow's  face  and  cut  off  his  own 
linger.    If  we  don't  play  smart  about  the  negro  we  shall  do  as  the  barber  did." 


Freedom  from  Vices. 

Someone  complimented  the  President  on  having  no  vices,  neither  drinking 

nor  smoking. 

"That's  is  a  doubtful  compliment,"  answered  Lincoln.  "I  remember  once 
being  outside  a  stage  in  Illinois,  and  a  man  sitting  next  to  me  offered  me  a  cigar. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  vices.  He  said  nothing,  but  smoked  for  some  time,  and  then 
grunted  out: 

"It's  my  experience  that  folks  who  have  no  vices  have  few  virtues." 


The  Illinois  Steersman. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln  blandly  to  a  man  urging  a  claim,  "I 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  You  remind  me  of  old  Jack  Chase,  a  lumberman 
on  the  Illinois.  He  was  skillful  with  a  raft,  and  always  kept  her  straight  with 
the  channel. 

"Finally  a  steamboat  was  put  on  and  Jack  was  made  captain.  He  always 
used  to  take  the  wheel  going  through  the  rapids.  One  day,  when  the  boat  was 
plunging  and  wallowing  along,  a  boy  pulled  his  coattail  and  hailed  him  with, 
'Say,  Mister  Captain,  I  wish  you'd  stop  your  boat  a  minute — I've  lost  my  apple 
overboard." 


Lincoln's  Kindliness. 

Attorney  general  Gates,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  one  day  heard  that  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  had  been  captured  across  the  Potamac,  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
and  was  not  in  good  health.    He  went  to  the  President  and  said: 

"I  have  a  personal  favor  to  ask.  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  prisoner,"  and  he 
told  the  story.  „  ,  . 

When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Bates,  I  have  an  almost  parallel 
case.  The  son  of  an  old  friend  in  Illinois  entered  the  rebel  army.  The  young 
fool  has  been  captured  and  his  old,  broken-hearted  father  has  asked  me  to  send 
him  home.  I  have  not  seen  my  way  clear  to  do  it,  but  if  you  and  I  unite  our  in- 
fluence with  this  administration  I  believe  we  can  manage  it  together." 

And  they  did  so. 


Leg  Cases. 

One  day  Judge  Holt,  the  judge  advocate-general  of  the  army,  in  laying  cases 
of  death  penalties  before  the  President,  came  to  a  young  soldier  who  in  battle 
demoralized  his  regiment  by  cowardice,  hiding  behind  a  stump.  Lincoln  re- 
marked:    "Well.  I'll  have  to  put  that  with  my  leg  cases." 

"Leg  cases?"  said  Judge  Holt,  "what  do  you  mean  by  leg  cases,  sir?" 

"Why,  why,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "do  you  see  those  paper  crowded  into 
those  pigeonholes?  Thev  are  the  cases  that  you  call  by  that  long  title,  'cow- 
ardice in  the  face  of  the  enemy,'  but  I  call  them  for  short  my  'leg  cases.'  But 
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April  3.    The  President  appointed  a  new  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
April  4     Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Dem.,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  by  a 
plurality  of  moie  than  22,000. 

*i  tP^I,  10™  American  Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  elected  a  Bencher  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  London. 

April  14.  The  body  or  John  Paul  Jones  was  discovered  in  Paris  by  Gen. 
Horace  Porter. 

April  21.  The  Cretan  Assembly  proclaimed  a  union  of  Crete  with  Greece. 
1  he  powers  objected. 

April  23.    Joseph  Jefferson  died. 
■     AFviK  V-     Andrew  Carnegie   gave  $10,000,000  for  a  college  professors'  pen- 
sion fund  m  the  United  States. 

May   3      The  International   Railway   Congress  opened  at  Washington. 

May  11.  Dynamite  caused  the  death  of  20  people,  and  injured  100  others,  in 
a  railroad  wreck  near  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

M:*y  11-  A  tornado  at  Snyder,  Oklahoma,  killed  100  people,  and  injured 
141  others. 

May  27-2S.  Admiral  Togo  completely  defeated  the  Russian  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Kojestvensky  m  the  Sea  of  Japan,  destroying  or  capturing  all  the  Russian 
battleships. 

May  28.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened  at  Port- 
land, Ore. 

June  5.    King  Alfonso  arrived  in  London  on  a  visit  to  King  Edward. 

June  fi.     M.  Delc«sse  resigned  as  Foreign  Minister  in  the  French  Cabinet. 
*  -,/un^  6'     Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Germany,  and  Duchess  Cecelia, 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  were  married  at  Berlin. 

hip  x  DiPOlmion  of  the  Union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  was  proclaimed 
by  Norwegian  Parliament. 

.Tune  9.  President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  Japan  and  Russia  for  a  meeting  of 
the  two  powers  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

June  ti.  hi  mas  S.  Ryan  syndicate  bought  the  Hyde  stock  in  the  Equitable 
Uite  Vssun  nee  Society,  and  assumed  control. 

June  11.  Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  a  peace  parley,  and  the  President  se- 
lected Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

June  13.  Theodorus  P.  Delyanius,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  was  assas- 
sinated. 

June  14.  Frank  G.  Bigelow,  the  defaulting  Milwaukee  bank  president,  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Leavenworth  prison. 

June  15.  Mayor  Weaver  began  a  municipal  reform  movement  in  Philadelphia. 
June  15.    Ex-President  Cleveland,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  George  Westing 
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LINCOLN'S  Simula 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir:  Everything  about  Lincoln  has  peren-  , 
nial  interest.    It  seems  now  that  by  his  own 
account  his  little  stories  were  told  with  a 
serious  purpose  as  a  relief  from  discussion, 
or  to  convey  in  a  pleasant  form  something 
ill  itself  not  so  pleasant.    In  England  this 
habit  of  his  made  the  Impression  of  levity 
and  did  him  harm.    In  the  last  year  of  the 
war  I  was  a  guest  of  Seward  at  Washing- 
ton, now  the  beautiful  and  brilliant,  then 
|  the    gloomy    and    miry.     One    morning  1 
I  picked  my  way  across  from  Seward's  house  ! 
I  to  the  Government  buildings  for  the  honor  • 
i  of  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the 
j  United  States,  the  head  of  the  great  cause 
to  bring  to  which  the  assurance  of  English 
sympathy  was  partly  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  the  United  States.     I   was  taken  to  a 
hall  upstairs,  a  door  opened,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  before  me     For  the  figure  I 
was  prepared;  but  a  glance  at  the  face  at 
once  dispelled  the  idea  of  levity.    On  that 
face  instead  of  light-heartedness  sat  mel- 
ancholy, care,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility    The  report  that  after  Chan- 
ccllorsville  Lincoln  had  meditated  suicide, 
though  preposterous,  was  less  wide  of  the 
mark  than  the  charge  of  levity.     In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  which  followed 
and  which  turned  mainly  on  the  state  of 
opinion  in  England,  Lincoln  told  one  of  his 
little  stories.     Not  knowing  what  Is  now 
revealed,  I  regarded  this  as  an  instance  of 
habit,  perhaps  Western,  and  thought  that 
I  lie  President  was  relieving  his  burdened 
soul  by  taking,  as  it  were,  an  Intellectual 
pinch  of  snuff. 

Never  was  crime  a  more  fearful  blunder 
than  was  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  by  a 
Southern  hand.  It  proved  the  ruin  of  Re- 
construction 1  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Lincoln  mistook  the  nature  of  the  problem 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  taking  for  a  re- 
bellion, as  he  always  did,  that  which  in 
tact  was  not  a  rebellion,  but  the  sud- 
den creation  of  a  new  nationality  by 
a  rupture  which  was  inevitable  and 
had  been  long  foreseen.  But  the  In- 
fluence of  his  character  on  Reconstruction 
would  have  been  inestimable.  We  know 
into  what  hands,  when  he  was  lost,  Recon- 
struction fell.  Ggldwin  Smith. 
Toronto,    Jauuary  2b. 
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LINCOLN  IN  THE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE 

reins  of  the  Government  were  held  by  a  firm  and 
skilful  hand.   Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"1  say  that  Stanton  "centered  the 
telegraph  in  the  War  Department,  where  the 
publication  of  military  news,  which  might  pre- 
maturely reach  the  enemy,  could  be  supervised, 
and,  if  necessary,  delayed,"  and  that  it  was  Lin- 
coln's practice  to  go  informally  to  Stanton's  office 
in  times  of  great  suspense  during  impending  or 
actual  battles,  and  "spend  hour  after  hour  with 
his  War  Secretary,  where  he  could  read  the  tele- 
grams as  fast  as  they  were  received  and  handed  in 
from  the  adjoining  room."  He  did  not  always 
wait  for  them  to  be  handed  in,  but  made  the 
cipher-room  his  rendezvous,  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  cipher-operators,  often  looking 
over  our  shoulders  when  he  knew  some  specially 
important  message  was  in  course  of  translation. 

When  in  the  telegraph  office,  Lincoln  was  most 
easy  of  access.  He  often  talked  with  the  cipher- 
operators,  asking  questions  regarding  the  de- 
spatches which  we  were  translating  from  or  into 

'Vol.  V,  pp.  141-142.  See  also  Vol.  VI,  p.  114:  "His  thoughts 
by  day  and  anxiety  by  night  fed  upon  the  intelligence  which  the 
telegraph  brought.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  general  in  the 
army  studied  his  maps  and  scanned  his  telegrams  with  half  the 
industry— and  it  may  be  added  with  half  the  intelligence— which 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  his." 
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cipher,  or  which  were  filed  in  the  order  of  receipt 
in  the  little  drawer  in  our  cipher-desk. 

Lincoln's  habit  was  to  go  immediately  to  the 
drawer  each  time  he  came  into  our  room,  and 
read  over  the  telegrams,  beginning  at  the  top, 
until  he  came  to  the  one  he  had  seen  at  his  last 
previous  visit.  When  this  point  was  reached  he 
almost  always  said,  "Well,  boys,  I  am  down  to 
raisins."  After  we  had  heard  this  curious  remark 
a  number  of  times,  one  of  us  ventured  to  ask  him 
what  it  meant.  He  thereupon  told  us  the  story 
of  the  little  girl  who  celebrated  her  birthday  by 
eating  very  freely  of  many  good  things,  topping 
off  with  raisins  for  dessert.  During  the  night  she 
was  taken  violently  ill,  and  when  the  doctor  ar- 
rived she  was  busy  casting  up  her  accounts.  The 
genial  doctor,  scrutinizing  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  noticed  some  small  black  objects  that  had 
just  appeared,  and  remarked  to  the  anxious  par- 
ent that  all  danger  was  past,  as  the  child  was 
"down  to  raisins."  "So,"  Lincoln  said,  "when  I 
reach  the  message  in  this  pile  which  I  saw  on  my 
last  visit,  I  know  that  I  need  go  no  further." 

In  the  White  House,  Lincoln  had  little  or  no 
leisure,  but  was  constantly  under  a  severe  strain 
from  which,  as  he  often  told  us,  he  obtained  wel- 
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stories. 


Lincoln  had  a  *»•  °JtS°^u,  Andy 
^^/"ar'SnS    Moo,,  « 

'«»»?,  ™"*™»  £  W.nfon,   'can   yo»  | 
"  'Moody,  Baiu 

pr^?That  is  my  business,'  replied 
the   colonel.  dfl3  Johnson. 

•Then  pray,'  comm„a"V0ody  pray- 

oh,  Moody,  I  don't  want  you 


would  invariably  say.  ^^J^ 
family,  but  whenever  she  wan 
of  her  numerous  progeny  crying, 


I   have  become  a  re Ug.ou     man  * 
cause   I   -^^Wrnot  ancLl 
Borry  to  say       ^reugious.     No  one 
never   have   been  reus 
Knows    this    better    than     Vo  u  j 
Moody.  I  do  ^  eve  in  GoaAnd  j  ^ 
do  believe  in  the  Bible!  ^ 
ReUeve  in  prayer  and 
if  Nashville   snan  uo 

Waste  of  Steam.. 
To  a  blustering  United  States Rel- 
ator   Lincoln  once  told  thl story  ^ 

-There    used    to    be   a  > 
steamboat   on  one ^  of he  Hv^  ^ 
our  way.    It  nad  a  " 


ness,  there's  one  of  my  children  that 
isn't  dead  yet.'" 

Lincoln's   "Hoss"  Trade 

When  Lincoln  w« .  pracUcln. :  law  he 

agreed  with  a  at  o'clock 

should  make  a  horse  trade '  ax  » 

the  next  morning neUhe to  *  ^ 

other's   horse   until   the  in 

trade,  and  the   one  who  backed 

to  lose  $25.  leading  the 

The  judge  was  on  tlme  leadj aS 
sorriest-looking  nag  ever  seen  m 


Tn  a  few  minutes  Lincoln  ar- 
parta.  In  a  ie w  saW-horse 
rived,   carrying  a  v ^°aen  laugned 

0H  hiS  Sh\v  but  was  nothing  to 
uproariously,   but   it  >  Lincoln 

duce'd  by  the  ju}»  «»»  j  tne 
in  a  horse  trade!" 


tic.   Then  the  engine  .topped.  | 
Much  Nolle,  Good  Sign.  • 

nurlog  the  war  a  certain  telegram 
wa?n°nd.d  Lincoln 


j 


AAECDOTES  OF  UXCOLA, 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,   on   February  12th,  tjxMUg—afvx 

period  in  tlie  iiistory  of  the  "country  when: 
lpparently,  there  is  greater  promise  than 
iver  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the 
ife  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  When 
Lincoln's  tired  hand  slowly  wrote  the 
A'ords  that  struck  off  the  shackles  from 
nilllons  of  negroes  lie  opened  the  door  \o 
in  emancipation  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
jf  the  body  of  millions  of  people. 

Even  if  Lincoln  had  never  become  the 
great  war  president,  it  is  probable  that 
anecdotes  regarding  him  would  still  be 
floating  about  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  lie  travelled  as  an  Itinerant  law- 
yer, for  his  physical  and  mental  prowess 
and  his  ability  in  pointing  a  moral  and 
adorning  a  tale  with  illustrations  from  the 
picturesque  scenes  with  which  frontier 
lite  teeme'd  were  such  as  tu  make  him  a 
marked  and  much  quoted  man.  Tiie  dra- 
matic unfolding  of  his  lite,  begun  in  a 
pioneer's  cabin  and  terminated  in  the 
White  House,  not  only  has  supplied  many 
stories,  but  has  served  to  preserve  and 
nationalize  them. 

Lincoln  himself  helped  to  keep  alive 
anecdotes  of  his  youth  by  occasionally 
drawing  upon  that  period  of  his  life  lor 
a  story.  One  or  these  which  has  been 
preserved  in  this  way  is  that  of  how  he 
got  his  first  dollar. 

When  Lincoln  was  seven  years  old  hj6 
father  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana. 
He  settled  near  Little  Pigeon  creek,  about 
litteen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  in 
the  middle  of  a  dense  forest.  As  Abra- 
ham grew  older  he  became  a  lad  of  all 
work  and  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  his  services  could  be  hired 
for  25  cents  a  day,  paid  to  his  father.  He 
became  hostler,  ploughman,  wood  chop- 
per and  carpenter  and  assistant  to  the 
wemen  folk  in  doing  their  chores.  Ac- 
cording to  stories  still  told,  he  was  ready 
to  earry  water,  make  the  fire  and  tend 
the  baby. 

A  few  miles  from  Gentryville,  in  whose 
neighborhood  Thomas  Lincoln  lived,  An- 
derson creek  flowed  southward  into  the 
Ohio  river.  In  1826,  when  he  was  17  years 
old,  Abraham  added  to  his  other  accom- 


rryman  on^^e^Ohlo 

at  the  mouth  of  Anderson  creek.  Thl» 
experience  opened  new  possibilities  to 
him,  and  he  became  ambitious  to  try  the 
river  as  a  boatman  and  float  some  pro- 
duce down  to  New  Orleans.  It  was 
through  this  projected  trip  tnat  that  he 
earned  ills  first  dollar.  This  is  how  he 
told  Mr.  Seward,  his  secretary  of  state, 
about  it: 

"Seward,"  he  said,  "you  never  heard, 
did  you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dollar?" 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Seward. 
"Well,"  lie  replied.  "I  was  about  18 
years  of  age,  and  belonged,  as  you  know, 
to  what  they  call  down  South  the  'scrubs.' 
People  who  do  not  own  land  and  slaves 
are  nobody  there,  but  we  had  succeeded 
in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufficient 
produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in 
taking  it  down  the  river  to  sell.  After 
much  persuasion  I  had  got  the  consent 
of  my  mother  to  go  and  had  constructed 
a  flatboat  large  enough  to  take  the  few 
barrels  of  things  we  had  gathered  down 
to  New  Orleans. 

"A  steamer  was  going  down  Ihe  river. 
We  have,  you  know,  no  wharves  on  the 
Western  streams,  and  the  custom  was,  if 
passengers  were  at  any  of  the  landings, 
for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the  steamer 
stopping  and  taking  them  on  board.  I 
was  contemplating  my  new  boat  and 
wondering  whether  1  could  make  it 
stronger  or  improve,  it  in  any  part,  when 
two  men  with  trunks  came  down  to  tho 
shore  In  carriages,  and  looking  at  the 
different  boats  singled  out  mine  and 
asked,  'Who  owns  this?' 
"  'I  do,"  I  answered  modestly. 
"■  'Will  you,'  said  one  of  them,  take  us 
and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer?" 
"  'Certainly,'   said  I. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of 
earning  something,  and  supposed  that 
each  of  them  would  give  me  a  couple  of 
bits  (25  cents).  The  trunks  were  put  in 
my  boat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves 
cn  them,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the 
steamer.  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted 
the  trunks  and  put  them  on  the  deck. 
The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam 
again  when  I  called  out,  'You  have  for- 
gotten to  pay  me!'  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar  and 
threw  it  on  the  bottom  of  my  boat.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked 
up  the  money.  You  may  think  it  was  a 
very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days  it 
seems  to  me  like  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a 
most  important  incident  in  my  life.  I 
could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  the  poor 
boy,  had  earned  $1  in  less  than  a  day; 
that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  $1. 
The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  be- 
fore me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and 
thoughtful  boy  from  that  time." 

The  stories  of  Lincoln's  love  affairs 
have  often  been  told;  that  of  the  prema- 
ture death  of  l lie  lovable  young  woman 
to  whom  he  was  first  engaged,  an  event 
which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency; of  ids  efforts  to  obtain  tho  con- 
sent of  another  young  woman  to  marry 
him,  because  he  thought  that  a  remark 
he  had  made  to  her  sister  morally  bound 
him  lo  do  so,  and  of  Ihe  strange  melan- 
choly induced  at  the  prospect  of  marriage 
to  Mary  Todd,  to  whom  he  was  engaged, 
Which  almost  cost  him  the  hand  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  become  his  wife.  Ills 
unusual  sensitiveness  seemed  destined  to 
bar  him  from  the  marrted  state,  it  was 
an  amusing  incident  which  finally  pre- 
cipitated him  into  that  condition  . 

The  engagement  with  .\!'ss  Todd  had 
besn  broken  nff.  .limes  Shield?,  ;.n 
Irishman,  who  wis  unique  .inimis  o'her 
things  in  being  somewhat  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  humor,  was  at  the  time  auditor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  living  at 
Springfield,  where  Miss  Todd  and  Lin- 
coln were  also  living.    Shields  was  after- 


ward   a    United    States    senator  from 
two   different   states   and   a   general  in 
the   war.     Both   sensitive   and  irascible 
in  party  warfare,  he,  together  with  the 
democratic  governor  and    the  treasurer 
of  the  state,  issued  a  circular  order  for- 
bidding the  payment  of  taxes  in  the  de- 
preciated paper  of  the  state  banks  of 
Illinois.      The   whigs   were  endeavoring 
to    make    political    capital    by  charging 
that   the   order    was     issued     to  bring 
enough   sliver  Into  the  treasury  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  these  officials  of  the  op- 
posite party.     Using  this  as  a  basis  of 
argument,  a  couple  of  clever  Springfield 
girls,  of  whom  Miss  Todd  was  one,  wrote 
a  series  of  humorous  letters  in  country 
dialect,    purporting    to    come    from  the 
"Lost  Townships,"  and  signed  by  "Aunt 
Rebecca,"    who    called    herself   a  farm- 
er's   widow.     These    were    published  in 
the  Sangamon  "Journal."    They  embell- 
ished their  simulated  plaint  about  taxes 
with   an   embroidery   of  fictitious  social 
happenings  and  personal  allusions  to  the 
state  auditor  that  put  the  town    on  a 
grin  and  Shields  Into  a  rage.    The  young 
women,    anxious    to    have    the  political 
ibasjs   correct,    consulted    Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   As  a  pattern  he  wrote  the  first. 
]  Shields,    in    a   fury,    demanded   of  the 
xlitor   the   name   of   the   author.     In  a 
,\iandary  the  lulter  appealed  to  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  told  him  to  give  his  name  and 
say    nothing    about    the    young  women. 
Shields  sent  a  challenge  to  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln  acknowledged    writing  the   first  of 
the  letters,   and   explained   that  he  had 
had   no   intention   of   injuring   the  char- 
acter  or   standing   of  Mr.    Shields,  and 
did  not  think  the  article  could  produce 
or  had  produced  that  effect.     Then  he 
added  the  ludricous  terms  of  the  meet- 
ing, whose  nature  it  took  the  irate  and 
literal    Shields    some    time    to  discover. 
Lincoln  prescribed: 

"First— Weapons  :  Cavalry  swords  of 
the  largest  size,  precisely  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  such  as  now  used  by  the 
cavalry  company  at  Jacksonville. 

"Second— Position :  A  plank  ten  feet 
long  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
broad,  to  be  tirnily  fixed  on  edge,  on  the 
ground,  as  the  line  between  us,  which 
neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  upon 
forfeit  of  his  life.  Next,  a  line  drawn  on 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank 
and  parallel  witli  it.  each  ai  the  dis- 
tance of  the  whole  length  of  the 
sword  and  three  feet  additional  from 
the  plank,  and  the  passing  of  his  own 
such  line  by  cither  party  during  the 
light  shall  be  deemed  a  surrender  of  the 
contest." 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  ac- 
tually progressed  to  a  point  where  the 
duelists,  carrying  broadswords,  went  to 
an  island  in  the  Mississippi.  There  the 
differences  of  I  lie  principals  were  ad- 
justed, but  the  seconds  later  issued 
challenges  to  each  other  in  connection 
with  disputes  about  the  "proper  eti- 
quette of  such  farces."  Tho  net  result 
was  "the  shedding  of  much  Ink  and 
furnishing  Springfield  with  topics  of 
lively  conversation  for  a  month." 

The  incident  served  to  make  Lincoln 
and  Miss  Todd  friends  again,  and,  hav- 
ing been  assured  by  an  intimate  friend, 
who  had  been  married  eight  months, 
that  marriage  was  a  step  to  happiness, 
on  November  4,  1812,  he  took  the  leap. 

After  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the 
presidency  a  room  in  the  state  house  at 
Springfield,  III.,  was  set  aside  for  his 
use.  Here  lie  received  unostentatiously 
the  hundreds  of  distinguished  visitors 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 


to  see  him.  It  was  noted  that  he  talked 
fluently  on  all  subjects  except  politics, 
although  his  opinion  was  asked  scores 
of  times  a  week.  On  such  occasions  he 
would  say: 

"Ah  .'  you  haven't  read  my  speeches. 
Let  me  make  you  a  present  of  my 
speeches." 

The  earnest  inquirer  in  a  moment  found 
himself  the  happy  possessor  of  some  old 
documents. 

Not  infrequently  his  visitors  included 
old  neighbors  from  the  country  district 
where  he  had  kept  a  grocery  store.  One 
day,  as  he  was  talking  to  a  group  of 
distinguished  persons,  an  old  woman,  in 
poke  sunbonnet,  heavy  boots  and  short 
skirts,  walked  into  the  office.  In  her 
hands-  she  carried  something  wrapped 
in  brown  paper.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  left  the  group  with  which 
he  had  been  talking  and  went  over  to 
her.  He  shook  her  hand  cordially  and 
inquired  for  her  "folks."  The  old  woman 
opened  her  package,  and  taking  out  a 
pair  of  coarse  woolen  socks  handed  them 
to  him. 

"I  wanted  to  give  you  somethin',  Mr. 
Llnkin,"  said  she,  "to  take  to  Washing- 
ton, and  that'  all  I  bed.  i  spun  that 
yarn  and  knit  them  soeks  myself." 

Mr.     Lincoln     thanked      the  woman 
heartily,   and,   holding  them   up   by  the 
toes,  one  in  each  hand,  before  the  cele 
brities  said  in  a  kindly  and  an  amuset 
tone,  "The  lady  got  my  latitude  and  long- 
itude about  right,  didn't  she,  gentlemen?' 

It  is  believed  that  the  bearded  eounte' 
nance  of  Lincoln,  which  is  probably  more 
generally  known  than  his  shaven  face, 
was  due  to  a  small  girl  of  Westfield,  N. 
Y.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election  he  had 
always  shaved  his  face  smooth.  One  day, 
a  month  before  his  election,  he  found  in 
his  mail  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  by  the 
name  of  Grace  Bedell.  In  this  letter  she 
told  him  how  old  she  was,  that  she  lived 
In  Westfield,  N.  v.,  and  that  she  thought 
he  would  make  a  good  president,  but  that 
he  would  be  better  looking  if  he  would 
let  his  whiskers  grow.  She  also  suggest- 
ed that  he  might  have  his  little  girl  an- 
swer if  he  did  not  have  time  himself.  Ir. 
a  few  days  she  received  a  letter.   It  read: 

.,,       •        Springfield,   111.,   Oct.  19,1860. 
Miss  Grace  Bedell. 

My  Dear  Little  Miss:  Your  very  agree- 
able letter  of  the  15th  is  received.  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  saying  that  I  have  no 
daughter.  I  have  three  sons— one  seven- 
teen, one  nine  and  one  seven  years  of  age 
They,  with  their  mother,  constitute  my 
whole  family.  As  to  whiskers  having 
never  worn  any,  do  you  not  think  people 
would  call  it  a  silly  piece  of  affectation 
if  I  were  to  begin  it  now?  Your  very  sin- 
cere  well  wisher.  a.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  passed  through  Westfield  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated. 
When  the  train  reached  the  town  he 
spoke  a  few  words  from  the  platform  and 
then  said  he  would  like  to  see  Grace  Be- 
dell if  she  were  there.  The  Hi  tie  maid 
came  forward.  Lincoln  stepped  down 
from  the  car  and  kissed  her,  saying: 
"You  see,  Grace,  I  have  let  my  whiskers 
grow  for  you." 

From    these   few   anecdotes   shine  out 
nany  of  the  characteristics  which  have 
erved  to  make  Lincoln's  name  loved  and 
o   place   it    high    in    the    roster  of  the 
orld'.s  great  men. -New  York  "Tribune." 


LINCOLN  STORIES. 


By  F.  B. 


CARPENTER. 

 re  9> 


Carpenter  whs  the  artist  selected  to 
paint  the  famous  picture.  "Reading  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation."  He  made 
his  studies  and  painted  the  picture  in 
the  White  House,  virtually  making  his 
home  with  Lincoln  for  six  months.) 

%  7  EDNESDAY,  March  2,  1864,  1 
%/%/       had  an  unusually  long  and 
»  *        interesting-  sitting  from  the 
President.    .    .    .    The   news   had  been 
recently  received  of  the  disaster  under 
Gen  Seymour  In  Florida.    Many  news- 
papers    openly    charged    the  President 
I  with  having  sent  the  expedition  with 
I  primary  reference  to  restoring  the  state 
I  In   season   to    secure   its   vote   at  the 
'  forthcoming  r.ultimure  convention.  Mr 
|  Lincoln  was  deeply  wounded  by  the:je 
!  charges. 

A  few  days  afterward  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  New  fork  Tribune,  which 
was  known  not  to  favor  Lincoln's  re- 

I  nomination,  entirely  exonerating  him 
from  blame.  I  took  tiie  article  to  him  In 

!  his  study,  and  he  expressed  much  grati- 
fication at  its  candor.  In  connection 
with  newspaper  attacks  he  told,  during 
the  sitting,  tills  story: 

"A  traveler  on  the  frontier  found  him- 
self out  of  his  reckoning  one  night  in  a 
most  inhospitable  region.  A  terrific 
thunderstorm  came  up,  to  add  to  his 
trouble.  He  floundered  along  until  at 
length  his  horse  gave  out.  The  light- 
ning afforded  him  the  only  clew  to  his 
way,  but  the  peals  of  thunder  were 
frightful.  One  bolt,  which  seemed  to 
crush  the  earth  beneath  him,  brought 
him  to  his  knees.  By  no  means  a  pray- 
ing man,  his  petition  was  short  and 
to  the  point' 

"  'O,  Lord,  it  it's  all  the  same  to  you 
give  us  a  little  more  light  and  a  little 
less  noise.'  " 


"It  Was  the  Baby  That  Did  It." 

"Late  one  afternoon  the  President 
was  going  through  the  pasage  to  his 
private  room  to  get  a  cup  of  tea.  On 
the  way  he  heard  a  baby  cry.   He  In- 


stantly went  back  to  his  office  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"  'Daniel.'  said  he,  'is  there  a  woman 
With  a  baby  In  the  anteroom?' 

"I  said  there  was,  .  .  .  and  it  was 
a  case  of  life  and  death.    Said  he: 

"  Send  her  to  nie  at  once.' 

"She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the 
President  pardoned  her  husband.  As 
the  woman  came  out  from  his  presence, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
and  her  lips  moving  In  prayer,  1  went 
up  to  her,  and,  pulling  her  shawl,  said: 

"  'Madam,  it  was  the  baby  that  did 
it.'  " 

(Itelated  by  c  White  House  Messenger  to  F.  B. 
Caiper.ter.j 

Lincoln  Did  Not  Like  Hoopskirts. 

As  Lieut  Gov  Ford  of  Ohio  entered 
the  White  House  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted  by  a  poorly  clad  young  woman 
who  was  violently  sobbing. 

Her  story  was  tills:  She  and  her 
brother  were  foreigners  and  orphan-:. 
They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years,  her  brother  enlisted  in  the  army 
hut.  through  bad  influences,  was  In- 
duced to  desert.  He  was  captured, 
tried.  .in<l  sentenced  to  be  shot— the  old 
story.  Tiie  poor  girl  had  obtained  the 
signatures  of  some  persons  who  had 
formerly  known  him  to  a  petition  for  a 
pardon,  and.  alone,  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent. Thronged  as  the  waiting  rooms 
always  were,  she  had  passed  the  long 
hours'  of  two  days  trying  In  vain  to  get 
an  audience,  and  had  at  length  been 
ordered  away  by  the  servants. 

Mr  Ford  made  the  young  woman  ac- 
company him  into  the  President's  office. 
W  hen  they  were  seated  he  said  to  her. 

"When  the  President  comes  back  he 
will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chair.  I  shall 
get  up  to  speak  to  him.  and  as  I  do  so 
you  must  force  yourself  between  us, 
and  insist  upon  Ills  examining  your 
papers,  telling  him  it  Is  a  case  of  life 
and  death." 

These  Instructions  were  carried  out. 
to  the  letter.   Mr  Lincoln  was  at  neat 


Instantly  his  face  lighted 


somewhat  surprised  at  the  apparent 
forwardness  of  the  young  woman,  but, 
observing  her  distress,  he  ceased  con- 
versing with  his  friend,  and  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  document  she 
had  placed  in  his  hands.  Glancing  from 
i  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner  whose 
tears  had  broken  forth  afresh,  he  stu- 
died Its  expression  for  a  moment  and 
i  hen  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  scanty  but 

Lincoln  Stories  by  Col  A.  K.  McClure  Will  be  Published  Saturday. 
Unco.n  Stories  and  Article^ame,  Morgan  Began  in  the  jOlob^gruar^l 


neat  dress, 
up. 

"My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  you  have 
come"  here  with  no  governor  or  senator, 
or  member  of  congress,  to  plead  your 
cause.  You  seem  honest  and  truthful— 
I'll  be  whipped  if  I  don't  pardon  your 
brother-tor,"  he  added,  with  much  em- 
phasis, "you  don't  wear  hoops. 
(From  "Six  MmiltiH  at  the  White  House,"  by 
F.  B.  Curpeiiter.) 


CO  ;.rGER 


ANECDOTES  OE  LINCOLN. 

Lln<'uln  week  celebration  In  Chicago  is 
bringing  to  light  anecdotes  avnd  glimpses 
of  the  great  president's  character  which 
are  said  never  before  to  have  been  made  I 
public.  diaries  G.  Neely,  an  attorney, 
tells  a  story  which,  he  says,  was  given  | 
to  him  by  O.  W.  Wall,  of  Mulberry 
Grove,  111. 

"Wall,"  says  Mr.  Neely,  "enlisted  early 
in  the  war,  and  while  at  the  front  wrote 
letters  to  his  sweetheart,  Elizabeth  Jones, 
who  also  lived  in  Mulberry  Grove.  There 
was  another  Elizabeth  Jones  in  that  town, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Wall,  the  Eliza- 
beth Jones  to  whom  he  was  not  engaged 
got  all  the  other  Elizabeth's  letters. 

"This  w.as  rather  embarrassing  to  the 
soldier,  and  lie  tried  by  every  means  to 
get  the  letters  t>>  the  proper  girl.  He 
even  put  her  father's  name  on  the  en- 
velopes witli  the  girl's,  but  still  the 
wrong  Elizabeth  read  the  right  Eliza- 
beth's letters. 

"Finally  the  exasperated  boy  resolved 
to  write  to  the  president  himself,  explain- 
ing the  difficulty,.  By  the  next  mail  the 
President's  reply  came,  couched  in  terms 
somewhat  as  follows: 

I  am  very  sorry.  Who  do  you  want 
for  postmaster  at  Mulberry  Grove,  Bond 
county,  111.? 

A.  Lincoln. 

"To  this  the  soldier-lover  responded, 
recommending  a  crippled  cobbler.  Within 
a  few  days  the  change  took  place,  the 
mail  was  delivered  to  the  right  Elizabeth 
Jones,  and  by  his  warm-hearted  action 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  Wall-Jones  wedding, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  war." 

The  tailor  who  made  the  suit  of  clothes 
in  which  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office 
has  been  found  In  Chicago.  He  is  Daniel 
Roth. 

"In  18(51  I  had  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment of  A.  T.  Titsworth,"  said  Mr.  Roth 
to-day.  "One  day  in  February,  1861,  the 
whole  force  was  surprised  to  see  a  man 
of  almost  giant  stature  enter  the  shop. 
'Well,  have  you  come  to  be  measured, 
Mr.  Lincoln?'  and  then  we  all  knew  that 
the  future  president  was  among  us. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  flurry  in  that  shop 
for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
although  Lincoln  took  no  part  in  it.  He 
had  come  to  negotiate  for  a  suit,  one  of 
those  swallow-tailed  garments  which  all 
citizens  then  wore  under  high  hats  when 
on  parade.  The  goods  were  finally 
chosen  from  a  bolt  of  black  broadcloth, 
the  price  to  be  about  $75  or  $S0.  ' 

"All  the  time  he  was  there  he  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  conversation.  When 
It  waa  all  finished  he  impressed  on  Mr. 
Titsworth  the  importance  of  having  the 
suit  ready  in  time,  wished  us  a  pleasant 
good-by  and  went  out."— Chicago  des- 
patch to  New  York  "Tribune." 

Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.,  of  Washington, 
says:  "Early  one  morning  in  the  month 
of  April,  J865,  the  news  reached  Wash- 
ington that  Richmond  had  been  evacu- 
ated. There  was  a  rush  to  the  White 
House,  led  by  a  band.  I  accompanied 
the  crowd.  Soon  Mr.  Lincoln_  appeared 
at  the  window  over  the  front  entrance. 
He  replied  to  the  demand  for  a  speech. 
I  well  remember  his  closing  words,  which 
were  as  follows: 

•'  "There  iu  ajsong  or  a  tune  which  I 


used  to  hear  witli  great  pleasure  before 
the  war,  but  our  friends  across  the  river 
have  appropriated  it  to  their  use  during 
the  last  four  years.  It  is  the  tune  called 
*'Dixie."  But  I  think  wo  have  captured 
it.  At  any  rate  I  conferred  witli  the  at- 
torney-general this  morning  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "Dixie"  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  captured  property. 
So  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  "Dixie"  by 
the  band.' 

"Ever  since  then  'Dixie'  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  national  air  beloved  by  the 
people  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
tune  of  'Dixie'  was  composed  by  'Dan' 
Emmett,  a  Northern  man,  who  wrote  the 
words  and  music.  For  years  before  the 
war  it  was  sung  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South,  and  it  will  remain  for  all  time  a 
truly  national  song,  made  so  by  the  good 
nutured  humor  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


\  1  °  "I 


Anecdotes  Lincoln  Told 

of  His  Circuit  Days. 


IN  the  conversation  which  occurred 
before  dinner.,"  said  one  friend  ot 
Lincoln,  "  I  was  aroused,  to  Observe 
the-  manner  in  .which  Mr.  Lincoln 
used  the  anecdotes  for  which  he  is 
s0  famous.  Where  men  bred  in  courts,  ac- 
customed to  the  world,  or  versed  m  diplo- 
macy would  use  some  subterfuge,  or  would 
matoe  a  polite  speech,  or  gave  a  shrug  of  the 
shouldfers  as  the  means  of  getting  cut  of  an 
embarrassing  position.  Mr.  Lincoln  raises 
a  laugh  by  some  bold,  west  country  anecdote 
and  moves  off  in  the  cloud  of  merriment  pro- 
duced by  the  joke.  1  f  of 

"Thus  when  Mr.  Kates  was  remonstrat- 
ing apparently  against  the  appointment  of 
some  indifferent  lawyer  to  a  place  of  judicial 
importance,  the  president  interposed-  wit  h  : 
•Come.  now.  Balis,  he's  not  half  as  bad  as 
you  think.  Besides  that,  1  must  tell  you.  lie 
did  me  a  good  turn  long  ago.  When  1  wok 
to  the  law,  I  was  going  to  court  one  morn- 
ing with  some  ten  or  twelwe  mites  of  bad 
road  before  me,  and  I  hadl  no  horse  The 
judge  overtook  me  in  the  wagon.  "  Hallo. 
Lincoln!  are  you  not  going  to  the  court- 
house.  Come  in.  and  I  will  give  you  a  seat." 

"  '  Well,  I  got  in.  and  the  judge  went  on 
reading  his  papers.  Presently  the  wagon 
struck  a  stump  on  one  side  of  the  road;  then 
it  hopped  off  to  the  other.  I  looked  out,  and 
I  saw  the  driver  was  jerking  from  side  to 
side  in  his  seat.  So 'says  I:  "Judge.  I  think 
your  coachman  has  been  taking  a  Mittledro 
~*--  axtfCiY  cViiV  rftoT atr'uif.  " KVi'i'.  f  oVd'are. 

.ncoln,"  said  he,  "  I  s'hould  not  much  Won- 
der if  you  are  right,  for  he  has  nearly  upset 
me  half  a  dozen  times  since  starting-."  So. 
putting  his  head  oui  of  the  window,  he 
shouted:  "  Wlhy,  you  infernal  scoundrel, 
you  are  drunk !" 

"  '  Upon  which,  pulling  up  hisi  horses  an*, 
turning  round  with  great  gravity,  the  coach- 
man said:  "  By  gorra!  that's  the  first  rlg.h:- 
ful  decision  that  you  have  given  for  the  last 
twelvemonth."  While  the  company  were 
laughing',  the  president  beait  a  quiet  retreat 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral.' " 


Lincoln  give  here  hlis  own  account  of  the 
way  he  won  a  law  case:    "  I  was  retaiined  in 
tlhe  defense  of  a  man  charged  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  with  assault  and  battery  It 
•was  in  tih*  country,  and  wht^I  got  to  title 
place  nf  trial  I. found  tlhe  wlhole  neighborhood 
excited,  and  'the  feeling  'was  strong  against 
my  client.    I  saw  the  only  way  was  to  get  up 
a  laugh  and  get  the  people  in  a  good  humor. 
It  turned  out  tlhat  the  prosecutling  witness 
was  talkative!  he  described  t>he  fighit  at  great 
length ;  how  they  lhad  fouglht  over  a  field,  now 
by  the  barn,  agaiin  down  to  the  creek,  and 
over  it,  and  so  on.   I  asked  him  on  cross  ex- 
amination how  large  that  field,  was.   He  said 
it  was  ten  acres;  he  knew  it  was,  for  (lie  and 
some  one  else  had  stepped  it  off  witiba  pole. 
'  Well,  then.'  I  inquired,  '  was  not  that  the 
smallest  crop  of  a  tigtht  you  have  ever  seen 
raised  off  of  ten  acres?'   The  hit  took.  The 
laughter  was  uproarious  andiin  half  an  hour 
tlhe  prosecuting  witness  was  retreatinpr  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  crowd." 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  on  ope  of  the 
president's  reception  days  were  a  party  of 
orngressimen  among  whomi  was  the1  Hon. 
Thomas  Shannon  of  California.  Soon  after 
the  customary  greeting  Mr.  Shannon  said; 
'*  Mr.  President,  I  met  an  old' friend  of  yours 
in  California  last  summer.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of  your 
Spring'ti.  Id  life."  "Ah."  returned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  dry  fellow,"  he  continued.  "  For 
a  time  he  was  secretary  of  state. 

"One  day,  during  the  legislative  vacation, 
a  meek,  cadaverous  looking  man,  with  a 
white  neck  cloth,  introduced  himself  to  him 
at  nisi  office,  and  staling  thiat  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Campbell  had  the  letting  of 
the  assembly  chamber,  said  that  he  wished 
to  secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures he  desired  to  deliver  in  Springfield. 
'  May  I  ask,'  said  the  secretary.  '  what  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  y  our  lectures?  '  '  Certainly." 
was  the  reply,  witli  a  very  solemn  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  '  The  course  I  wish  to 
deliver  is  on  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 
'  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  Campbell,  '  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  not  waste  your  time 
in  t,lis  city  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  if 
the  Lord  has  been  in  Springfield  once,  he 
w  ill  not  come  the  second  time! 

President  Lincoln  us.  d  to  tell  this  story  of 
himself:     He  was  riding  one  day  on  the 
stagecoach  in  Illinois  when  the  driver  asked 
him  to  treat.    "  I  never  use  liquor,  was 
M     lan'oln',  reply,  "and  I  cannot  induce 
others  to  do  so."    "  Don 't  chew. ^either? 
••  No.  sir."    "  Nor  smoke?  "       No.  sir.  I 
never  use  tobacco  in  any  form  Well 
replied  the  disgusted  Jehu      I  ham  t  mai 
opinion  of  you  fellers  with  no  small  vices. 
I've  alters  noticed  they  make  it  up  in  bag 
ones." 


I 


N  the  Bumm<r  of  1864,  Mr.  Blair,  the 
postmaster  general,  desjred  to  have  a 
certain  character  of  orders  relating  to 
the  postal  servioe  within  the  Un.es  of 
the  army.  When  the  subject  was- 
brought  to  the  attention,  of  Gen.  Grant, 
he  suggested  that  the  proper  orders 
oug-ht  to  be  Issued  by  the  secretary  of 
war.  Mr.  Stanton.  A  draft  of  the  proposed 
orders  was  made  In.  the  adjutant  general  s 
office  at  headquarters,  and  a  letter  to  accom- 
pany them  was  sent  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral. I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  war  depart- 
ment and  ask  that  the  orders  be  Issued.  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  secretary  of  war,  declined  to 
issue  them  to  accommodate  Mr.  Blair,  the 
postmaster  general.  The  trouble  was  that 
there  was  a  little  official  Jealousy  between 
the  two  cabinet  ministers.  When  I  returned 
to  Mr.  Blair  with  the  Information  that  the 
orders  would  not  be  Issued  by  the  secretary 
of  war  he  said,  "JWe  will  see."  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  gave  to  me 
to  sie!!"er  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Blair  read  In  this  way: 

"  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  president's 
attention  to  the  within  communication". 
While  the  mall  communications  with  the 
army  of  the  west  have  been  satisfactory, 
those  with  the  army  here  have  not  been.  To 
remedy  this  I  brought  CoL  Markland  here. 
He  had  been  with  Gen.  Grant  and  had  his 
confidence.  The  general,  you  will  perceive, 
prepared  the  requisite  orders,  but  they  re- 
main* unacted  on  in  the  war  department. 

•'  M.  Blair,  P.  M.  G. 

*  June  0,  '64." 

When  I  delivered  the  letter  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  it  carefully  and  handed  It  back  to  me, 
•aying: 

"  What  is  the  matter  between'  Blair  and 
Stanton?" 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  In  reference  to  the 
proposed  orders.   He  then  said: 

"if  I  understand  the  case,  Gen.  Grant 
wants  the  orders  Issued,  and  Blair  wants 
them  issued,  and  you  want  them  issued,  and 
Stanton  won't  issue  them.  Now.  don't  you 
■ee  what  kind  of  a  fix  I'll  be  In  If  I  interfere? 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do:  If  you  and  Gen. 
Grant  understand  one  another,  suppose  you 
try  to  get  along  without  the  orders,  and  if 
Blair  or  Stanton  make  a  fuss  I  may  be  called 
In  as  a  referee,  and  I  may  decide  In  your» 
favor. 

The  orders  were  never  issued,  and  pleasant 
relations  were  maintained  on  that  score  all 
♦reund.  ■ 
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THE  LOYAL  WORKMAN 


A  NEW  STOBY  OF  LINCOLN. 

What  is  believed  to  be  a  new  story  of  President  Lincoln  is  told  by 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  the  Woman's  World  (October).    He  says- 

Several  months  before  President  Lincoln  issued  the  great  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  which  gave  freedom  to  the  whole  race  of  negro 

iSlA  A^GriCa'  m7  fri6Dd'  Senat0r  Henderson  of  Missouri,  came  to 
the  White  House  one  day  and  found  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  mood  of  deepest 
depression.  Finally  the  great  president  said  to  his  caller  and  friend 
tha  the  most  constant  and  acute  pressure  was  being  brought  upon  him 
by  the  leaders  of  the  radical  element  of  his  party  to  free  the  slaves. 

Sumner  and  Stevens  and  Wilson  simply  haunt  me,"  declared  Mr 
Lincoln,  with  their  importunities  for  a  proclamation  of  emancipation.' 
Wherever  I  go  and  whatever  way  I  turn  they  are  on  my  trail.  And 
still,  in  my  heart,  I  have  the  deep  conviction  that  the  hour  has  not  vet 
come.  * 

Just  as  he  said  this,  he  walked  to  the  window  looking  out  upon 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  stood  there  in  silence,  his  tall  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  light  of  the  window  pane,  every  line  of  it  and  of  his  gracious 
face  expression  of  unutterable  sadness.  Suddenly  his  lips  began  to 
twitch  into  a  smile  and  his  sombre.eyes  lighted  with  a  twinkle  of  someP 
thing  like  mirth. 

"The  only  schooling  I  ever  had,  Henderson/'  he  remarked,  "was  in 
a  log  schoolhouse  when  reading  books  and  grammars  were  unknown 
All  our  reading  was  done  from  the  Scriptures  and  we  stood  up  in  a  long 
line  and  read  in  turn  from  the  Bible.    Our  lesson  one  day  was  the  story 
of  the  faithful  Israelites  who  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  and 
delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  without  so  much  as  the  smell  of  fire 
upon  their  garments.    It  fell  to  one  little  fellow  to  .ead  the  verse  in 
which  occurred,  for  the  first  time  in  the  chapter,  the  name  of  Shadrach 
Meshach,  and  Abed-ne-go.    Little  Bud  stumbled  on  Shadrach,  floundered 
on  Meshach,  and  went  all  to  pieces  on  Abed-ne-go.    Instantly  the  hand 
of  the  master  dealt  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  left  him  wail- 
ing and  blubbering  as  the  next  boy  in  line  took  up  the  reading.  But 
before  the  girl  at  the  end  of  the  line  had  done  reading  he  had  subsided 
into  sniffles  and  finally  became  quiet.    His  blunder  and  disgrace  were 
forgotten  by  the  others  of  the  class  until  his  turn  was  approaching  to 
read  again.   Then,  like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a  clear  sky  he  set  ur.  a  wail 
which  even  alarmed  the  master,  who,  with  rather  unusual  gentleness T7n 

'    "  'What's  the  matter  now?' 

l»r«r  »«BSnf  iWlthu*  8hakiDg  finger  at  the  verse  whi<*  a  few  moments 

<<  EE  til0        t°  ^  Bud  maDaged  t0  ^aver  out  the  anTwe 
again.' "  '  ma8ter-the™  ™™<*  them  same  dam  three  fellers 

Then  his  whole  face  lighted  with  such  a  smile  as  only  Lincoln  conld 
give  and  he  beckoned  Senator  Henderson  to  his  side,  sflen  th poiS 
his  long  bony  finger  to  three  men  who  were  at  that  moment  Srossinf 
Pennsylvania  avenue  toward  the  door  of  the  White  HoX  g 
Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  Thej  WCre 


WHERE  LINCOLN  GOT  HIS  STORIES. 

PKKS1DENT  Lincoln  was  as  well  known  for 
the  stories  that  he  told  as  for  the  policies 
that  he  carried  into  effect.  How  he  secured 
the  unfailing  supply  that  served  him  on  every 
occasion  was  a  mystery  to  all  who  heard  his  apt 
and  ready  illustrations.  "A  Chautauqua  Boy  of 
'til"  throws  some  light  on  the  puzzle.  Its  author, 
Lieut.  David  B.  Parker,  was  in  the  office  of  the 
provost  marshal  at  City  Point  when  an  Irishman 
presented  himself  for  a  pass  through  the  Union 
lines.  /  <T/  T. — 

The  Irishman  was  dressed  in  corduroys,  with 
hobnailed  shoes.  He  had  a  humorous,  ruddy  face, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  w  ith  Inn.  He  handed  out  a 
card,  lint  held  on  to  one  corner  of  it.   The  card 

read,  "Pass  the  hearer,     ,  to  General 

Meagher's  Brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  return  to  Washington,  with  free  transporta- 
tion. A.  Lincoln." 

"All  right,"  said  Major  Beckwith,  "I  will  give 
you  a  pass,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  got 
the  card." 

The  Irishman  said,  "I  had  three  sons  in  this 
counthry  who  were  in  th'  army.  One  was  killed. 
The  two  others  sent  me  money  to  come  Over  and 
visit  them  They  told  Uie  to  come  t'  Washington, 
and  1  could  git  a  pass.  1  came  t'  Washington 
but  I  could  git  no  pa>s.  1  wint  iverywhere  1 
pushed  me  way  in  to  thai  old  lurk  in  th  War 
Department,  and  1  thought  lor  a  minute  be  would 
out  me  in  prison  for  gittlll'  into  his  room.  111611  1 
hung  around  the  White  House,  and  went  into  the 
garden  and  talked  with  the  gardener,  who  was  a 
kind  fellah,  and  1  told  him  me  story.  He  said, 
•Come  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  1  will  pur 
you  at  work  here.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  conies  to 
walk  in  the  garden,  you  can  speak  to  him. 

"So  in  the  marnin'  1  Wint  there  an' fussed  wid 
some  plants  along  the  walk.  Pretty  soon  1  saw 
th'  master  comin'.  As  be  saw  me,  be  stopped  an 
spoke.    He  said: 

"  'New  man  here'."  , 

"1  said,  '1  am  helpill'  the  gardener  a  little, 
and  lie  said : 

"  'Are  you  a  gardener'.' 

"  'I'm  just  come  from  Ireland,  said  1. 

"'Hut  are  you  a  gardener'."  said  he, 

"'1  am,'  said  I,  but  that  was  a  lie,  ti  1 

gl"Then  he  stopped  there  and  talked  to  me,  and  1 
told  him  my  story.  'Come  into  the  office,  he  says, 
■and  I  will  lix  you  out.'  So  the  gardeuer  told  me 
what  door  to  go  in  and  what  to  tell  em,  an  l 
walked  past  those  fellahs  as  it  1  owned  the  place. 

"When  1  conn-  ill,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  Have  a 
seat,  sir,  an'  warm  your  feet  by  the  lire  He  sat 
writin',  an'  a  man  was  sliovm'  papers  bctoie  linn 
an'  he  would  sign  them.  He  said,  'You  must  know 
lots  of  Irish  stories,'  an'  1  said: 

"-1  know  some,'  an'  he  said: 

'"All  right,  talk  to  ine,  talk  to  me!' 

"Well  1  could  always  talk  it  1  hadn  t  much  to 
say,  hut  1  kep'  talkin'  an'  talkin*,  an'  a  man  cam,' 
ill  to  see  'im  on  business,  an'  he  said,  Never  you 
mind;  sit  where  you  are,'  an'  he  kep  me  there. 
When  dinner-time  came,  he  told  th'  man  to  take 
me  down  an'  see  that  1  'ad  some  dinner  Iheil 
came  hack  again.  I  stayed  with  him  day  atthei 
day.  I  was  given  a  dinner  Of  turkey  an  ivery- 
thing,  hut  there  was  no  whisky.  1-mally  he  sa  d 
'It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  the  hoys,  an  1  will  let 
you  go.'  But  lie  ha<l  pumped  lvery  story  out  01 
me  that  I  had  iver  heard." 


m  a 


Jokes  and  Anecdotes 

\/    of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Lincoln's  Letter  to  a  Little  Girl 

AMONG  the  stories  that  never  fail  to 
please  the  patriotic  American  boys 
and  girls  is  one  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  carrying  a  trunk  on 
his  shoulder  to  the  depot,  for  a  little 
girl  whom  the  cab  driver  had  for- 
gotten and  who  was  about  to  iniss  her  train. 

Another  equally  pleasing  is  that  of  this  same 
great  statesman.  Abraham  Lincoln,  letting  his 
whiskers  grow  to  please  a  child  who  wrote  asking 
him  to  do  so,  suggesting  that  she  thought  that 
he  would  be  better  looking. 

Recently  visiting  a  friend  in  Lelphos,  a  small 
town  in  central  Kansas.  1  was  very  much  inter- 
ested when  my  hostess  [old  me  that  Grace  Bedell 
who  wrote  this  letter,  lived  in  Lelphos,  the  wife 
ot  Mr.  Billinger,  Hie  bunker  of  that  town,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  was  still  in  her  posses- 
sion. 

So,  before  leaving,  1  went  to  see  this  lady, 
hoping  that  she  would  sh  ow  the  letter  to  me,  so 
that  1  could  tell  ali  the  hoys  and  girls  about  it 
Who  lead  the  children's  page. 

Mrs.  Bi dinger  was  very  courteous  and  answered 
all  my  questions  as  politely  as  if  i  had  been  the 
first  person  that  had  visited  her  home  on  this 
mission,  although  1  was  told  that  hundreds  of 
people  call  on  her  every  year. 

it  was  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  campaign  she 
told  me.  that,  when  a  child  of  twelve  years,  her 
father,  a  radical  Republican,  brought  her  a  picture 
of  his  favorite  candidate.  It  was  a  coarse  ex- 
aggeration, of  a  type  common  at  that  time,  and 
certainly  anything  but  handsome. 

Two  Democratic  brothers  twitted  her  unmerci- 
fully on  the  homely  face  of  her  choice  for  the 
presidency. 

"1  was  both  grieved  and  annoyed,''  says  Mrs. 
liillinger,  "so  1  finally  decided  to  write  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  tell  liim  that  I  thought  that  he  would 
be  better  looking  if  he  would  let  his  whiskers 
grow.  Adding  that  if  he  would  do  so  I  would  try 
to  induce  my  two  brothers  to  vote  for  him.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  mure  ridiculous  V  laughed 
this  lady  pleasantly.  ••Then,  thinking  that  he 
would  have  no  time  to  bother  with  me.  I  told 
him  to  let  his  little  girl  answer  my  letter.  My 
triumph,  on  receiving  a  reply  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  hand,  knew  no  bounds.  Bill  this  was  not  all. 
When,  as  president-elect,  he  passed  through  our 
home  town,  on  his  way  to  the  inauguration,  he 
asked  a  man  who  accompanied  him,  whose  home 
was  also  at  Westfield,  if  he  knew  our  family,  lie 
told  of  my  letter  and  said  it  was  so  different  from 
the  multitude  of  letters  that  came  to  him  daily — 
tsking  for  office  or  threatening  assassination — that 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  receive  it. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  short  speech  at  Westfield 
and  at  ils  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  had  a  liltle 
friend  hi  I  lie  town  and  asked  for  inc.  Of  course 
there  was  a  great  crowd  present  but  kind  friends 
helped  me  through  the  multitude  and  lilted  me  on 
to  the  platfoi  in. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  touching  his  whiskers,  said  :  'You 
see,  1  aui  wearing  these  lor  yon  Grace.'  Then  he 
shook  my  hand,  heartily  and  kissed  me." 

Mrs.  Billinger  also  told  me  that  so  many  people 
had  requested  to  see  the  letter  that  it  was  in  dan- 
ger of  utter  destruction.  So  she  had  had  it 
framed  and  hung  in  the  window  of  her  husband's 
bank,  in  full  view  of  the  public,  so  that  all  who 
wished  might  see  it. 

••Lid  you  succeed  in  inducing  your  brothers  to 
vote  for  your  candidate'.-"  1  asked  as  1  was  leav- 
ing. 

Mrs.  liillinger  laughed 

"Xu.  I  did  not."  sue  le 
sure  in  after  years  they  w 
1  had  my  revenge  alter  all 

We  found  the  much  sought  souvenir,  whither  »er 
had  been  directed,  in  the  bank  window.  Of  course 
I  maile  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  show  my  boys 
and  girls.    Here  it  is  : 

"Spmngfield,  111.,  Oct.  19,  1SG0. 
"Miss  Gkace  Bkdeu.  : 

"My  dear  Little  Miss: — Your  very  agree- 
able letter  of  the  fifteenth  is  received.  I  re- 
gret the  necessity  of  saying  1  have  no  daugh- 
ter. I  have  three  sons,  one  seventeen,  one 
nine,  and  one  seven  years  of  age.  They,  with 
their  mother,  constitute  my  whole  family.  As 
to  the  whiskers,  having  never  worn  them  do 
you  not  think  people  would  call  it  a  piece 
of  silly  affectation  if  I  should  begin  now? 
"Your  very  sincere  well-wisher, 

"A.    f  IM  llI.N." 


leasantljr. 

i •-•<>,  '  hut  you  may  be 
hed  that  they  had.  So 


Lincoln  and  the  K*t*»na 

President  Lincoln  was  as  sensitive  to  external 
impressions  as  the  test  paper  of  the :  chemist. 
The  results  of  a  battle  pained  nim  as  though  ne 
himself  were  among  the  wounded,  or  had  lost  a 
brave  son.  This  sympathy,  that  is.  this  power 
(of  putting  Himself  in  another's  place,  extended 
leven  to  animals.  ,  -  . 

The  day  on  which  Grant's  army  began  the  final 
advance    the  President  sat  in  a  small  telegraph 
Office  at  City  Point,  receiving  telegrams  and  ex- 
imining  a  pocket  chart.    Three  little  kittens  were 
running  about  the  hut,  in  which  was  the  office. 
The  President  of  the  nation  whose  tate  was  in 
the  scales,  picked  up  the  kittens,  placed  them  on 
intimate  friend,  Judge  Joshua  Speed,  who  the  table,  and  said:  "You  poor ,  little,  miserable 
inclined,  savs  he  once  called  on  creatures ;  what  brought  you  into  this  camp  ol 
,  found  nim  reading  the  Bible.  warriors':  Where  is  your  mother? 

aid  Lincoln,  "I  am  profitably  engaged     "The  mother  is  dead, 


Lincoln  and  the  Bible 


ins 

was  skeptically 
Line 


just 

h  i  m 


in  reading  the 
B  i  b  le.  Speed, 
take  all  of  this 
book  on  reason 
that  you  can, 
and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and 
you  will  live 
and  die  a  bet- 
ter man." 

lu  replying 
to  a  delegation 
of  colored  peo- 
ple from  Balti- 
more who  had 
presented 
with  a 
beautiful 
Bibb  .  lie  said  : 
"in  regard  to 
the  ..real  Book, 

I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  it  is  the  best^glft 


given  to  man.    All  the  good  from  coSi'was  v 
the  world  is  communicated  through  ^at  all'. 

usher,  after 
the  usual 

Ji  Beautiful  Sentiment  from  Lincoln         multitude  of 

riculttiral  dally  visi 


that  Hud  has 
the  Savior  of 
this  Book." 


answered  the  colonel 

m"Then6'she  can't  grieve  for  them."  said  the 
President  with  a  sigh.  "Many  a  poor  mother  is 
grieving  for  a  sou  who  has  fallen  m  battle.  Ah, 
kitties  thank  G«.d  you  are  cats,  and  can't  under- 
stand this  terrible  strife.  There,  now,  go,  my  little 
friends,"  wiping  the  dirt  from  their  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief:  'that  is  all  1  can  do  for  you. 
Colonel  get  them  good  milk,  and  don  t  let  them 
starve-  there  is  too  much  starving  going  on  in 
this  land,  anyhow  ;  let  us  mitigate  it  when  we 
can."  _  .  . 

The  gnat  President,  even  at  such  a  crisis, 
could  as  Admiral  Porter  said.  "Kind  time  to  look 
at  Cod's  creatures,  and  be  solicitous  for  their  com- 
ifort." 

Mother  of  Three  Soldier  Boys  Blesses 
Lincoln 

The  following  is  an  unfamiliar  story  that 
uinan  grief  and  human  sympathy 
the  barriers  of  formality  when  Lin- 
v  touched  :  ,  ,, 

Lincoln  asked  of  LdwarU  the 


tile  miiow. 
lihowo  how  h 
(iverleaped  all 


•oncludiug  his   address  at  an  Jsuwuw        .      -  ,  a  i  cll. 

Milwaukee,  September,  1S59,  Mr.  Lincoln  «Sa 
•It  is  said  an  eastern  monarch  once  charged  ^eSted 


p  p  r  c  s  e ; 
their 


lu  cone 
air 
;aid 

lis  wise  men  to  invent  him  a  sentence 
ii  view,  and   which   should   be  true 
iriate  in   all  times  and  situations. 

sented  him  the  words.  'And  this,  too   erievances 

[low  much  it  expressed!  How  chastening  in  . 

ling  in  the  depths  of  natt  WZ 

thai  it  is  not  quite  SfaenPthe^ 
lt  ....  .i,„  Knot  ,.„i-  man  mere 


How  cons 
_'t 


1 1  o  n  s  , 


r  e  - 


o  r 


to  be 
and  appro- 

They  pre-  9ue„sts'  P  ctl, 
shall  pass 

iway  ' 

the  hour  of  pride  ! 
affliction  !  And  yet.  let  us  liopi 
true.     Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  by  the  best 
tivation  of  the  physical  world  beneath  and  around 
us   and  the  Intellectual  and  moral  world  within  . 
us'    we   shall    secure   an    individual,    social,    and  repucu 
political  prosperity  and  happiness  whose  course 
shall   be   upward  and   onward,   and   which,  while 
the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass  away." 


Lincoln  and  the  Office-seekers 

On  one  occasion  the  friends  of  Gov 
waited  on  Mr.  Lincoln  to  pr 


the 


•  Curl 
claims  of  llu 


i  man 

yet,  Mr. 
P  r  e  s  ident," 

"She  has  been  here  for  several  days, 
and  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  come  in  yet." 
"Let  her  in,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
The  woman  told  her  story.  She  had  a  husband 
and  three  sons  in  the  army,  aud  she  was  lett 
alone  At  first  her  husband  had  sent  her  regu- 
larly a  part  of  his  pay,  but  now  no  more  remit- 
tances came.  Her  boys  had  become  scattered 
among  the  various  armies,  and  she  wan  without 
help  Would  not  the  President  discharge  one  of 
theui  that   he  might  come  home  to  her  t 

When  the  woman  had  ended,  the  Presidents 
lips  opened  and  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  in  ab- 
stracted and  unconscious  self-communion  : 
"I  have  three  and  you  have  none.'  • 
That  was  all  he  said.  Then,  taking  a  blank  card, 
he  wrote  upon  it  an  order  for  the  discharge  of 
one  of  the  sons  ;  and  upon  another  paper  he  wrote 
out  in  detail  where  she  should  present  it. 

A  few  days  later  Edward  said,  "'that  woman, 
Mr  President,  is  here  again." 

"Let  her  hi,"  said  Lincoln.  "What  can  be  the 

m  For""  theWse'cond  time  be  heard  her  story  The 
President's  card  had  been  a  magic  passport.  But 
she  bad  arrived  only  in  time  to  tollow  her  sou 
to  the  grave.  His  wounds,  his  death— the  story 
came  in  eloquent  fragments  through  her  halt- 

laugiiiinr    motor  ■   i-  stilled  sobs    And  now   would  not  the  president 

'Minnehfha^  this  evide" lv*  1  l° .  ,L?  ^  live  her  the  next  one  of  the  boys? 

hoo.'"  3  evidently  should,  he  'Minneboo-  B  Once  more  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  as  it  talking 

to  himself    "I  have  two  and  you  have  none. 
Lincoln  a  Liberty  Pole  Then  he  again  walked  to  his  little  writing-table,  sat 

lev 


Governor  for  a  foreign  mission,  'flu-  President 
expressed  a  willingness  to  favor  them,  but  said 
their  request  reminded  him  of  »  story.  Said  he: 
"I  am  in  the  position  of  young  Sheridan  when  his 
father  t'  ld  him  he  must  cease  his  rakish  life  and 
take  a  wife.  To  which  he  answered,  'AH  right 
father,  but  whose  wile  shall  I  take'.''  " 

He  added  that,  as  the  missions  were  all  full,  he 
did  not  know  whose  "mission  he  should  take." 

Lincoln  Coins  a  Word 

Some  gentlemen  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  West  came  to  Washington  and 
[laid  Mr.  Lincoln  a  visit.  Luring  their  visit 
one  of  the  men  spoke  of  a  body  of  water  in  Ne- 
braska which  bore  an  Indian  name.  "I  cannot  re- 
tail its  name  now."  be  said  in  a  vexed  tone,  "but 
it  signified  'weeping  water.'  " 

President    Lincoln   instantly    responded,  "As 


"  ky('  at  the  White  House  during  it  i  down  and  took  up  his  pen  to  write  for  the  .second 
dent  Lincoln's  term,  the  Bussiau  ^Tn^^^^%^ 

talking  to  thel^1  dub    an  ilUpulse  she  could  not  restrain,  fol- 
lowed after  him,  stood  by  him,  and  with  the  fond 

*         ...       .  ,   .^1 A    l»nr>  \\  \\  mm    Ml  Will    I  MO 


should  have  taken  you  for  a  Pole 

■      -  -  am-  '  exclaimed  the  President. 


Pr  e  s  i  d  e  n  t 
when  the 
P  r  e  s  ident 
asked  him  this 
Q u e a t i  on  : 
"Would  you 
have  taken  me 
for  an  Ameri- 
can    if    y  o  u 
had   met  me 
any  where  else 
than   i  n  this 
country  J" 
,  "No,"  naicl 
tli"  distin- 
guished M  u  s- 
covite,  who, 
like  Abe,  wa9 
a    bit    of  a 
wag.    •  '  i 


familiarity  of  a 'mother,  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
President's  head  and  smoothed  his  rumpled  hair 
as  she  blessed  him  for  his  kindness. 

The  ruler  of  a  great  nat:on  was  truly  tie-  ser- 
vant friend  and  protector  of  this  humble  woman, 
clothed  wilh  the  paramount  dignity  ot  loyal  sac- 
rifice. 

Lincoln  as  a  Prophet 

Daniel  L.  Sickles  relates  an  affecting 
lemonst  rating    the    Intensely  devout 
,f  Lincoln,  which,  he  says,  hac  never 
told  lo  any  man  :  , 
on  the  .".lb  day  of  Jul...  1  St....  '  .says 
kb  s   "that  1  was  brought  lo  Nastiing- 
trctcher  from  the  held  of  Gettysburg, 
mv  arrival.    President  Lincoln  came 
and  sal  d".vii  by  my  bedside  tie 
reat' "wit tie,  and  when  I  told 


General 
incident, 
■haracter 


"It  Wl 
General 
ton  on  u 
Hearing 
to  my  room 
asked  about 


the 


him  of  Hie  terrible  s 
from  his  :  yes  I  asski 
result.   He  said  'No.' 


aut&ter  the  tears  streamed 
j  him  if  he  had  doubted  the 
•rUeu  he  continued  : 


/f/S 


Some  Little  Stories  Told  of 
Abe  Lincoln 


Ir  WOVi  :*  t-s  ;l  'i,le'"'  1  of  Amerl" 
can  boy  who  could  not  appreciate 
Lincoln's  character  and  story,  who 
could  not  find  in  this  gaunt,  tall  man, 
W^h  his  care-worn  face  and  his  deep- 
set  eyes  and  shambling  gait,  a  hero 
worthy  of  imitation  and  patriotic  pride. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that tc .say 
of  a  man,  "He  had  no  enemies  is  the 
greatest  sort  of  compliment.  That  is 
a  big  mistake.  Every  really  big  man 
has  bitter  enemies  as  well  as  the  closest 

frSoln  had  enemies.  And  some  were 
so  bitter  and  implacable  that  then- 
hatred  pursued  him  all  his  life  long.  . 
Some  he  won  over  for  his  friends,  of  _ 
course,  and  that  came  about  because  no 
one  meeting  'him  could  go  away  with 
any  false  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  he 

WSany  and  touching  .re  the  stories  told 
o£  "Father  Abe."  Some  illustrate  h  s 
funny  side,  for  he  had  a  great  big 
fense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of 
funny  things,  and  others  are  interesting 
because  they  show  his  f^"-*^ 
his  soldiers,  his  love  lor  children,  his 
chivalry  toward  all  women,  and  bow 
sfrong  he  was  to  protect  those  who 
needed  his  help. 

„„S  "arrant,  my  Inter.er- 

pnee'"  he  asked  gravely. 
"With  my  knowledge  I  should  not  hesi- 
Wlm  «aid  Mr.  Stevens, 

^rpfrdon  him^aid  the  presi- 

flS  made  out  a  pardon  and  handed  it 
to  the  mother,  whose  eyes 
tears  and  who  could  find  no  vo.ee 
which  to  thank  him.  But  when  she  had 
recovered  a  little  outside,  she  turned  to 
ThSus  Stevens  and  burst  out,  much 
a  he!" 

••What  was  a  he-    ^mcolll  is  an  ugly 
m'^«  ^  handsomlst  man  I  have 

W^what  he  was  -«^g* 
!i^yi^t^iucba^nes  a  good 

^^Hfe^down 

^SSS^SSh;  but  when  she  pre- 
Ben?ed  .it  she  found^ thatch e 
dying  in  %^%1^jcian  made  a  note 
5?  th'f  deaf  o/t(e  back  of  the^l- 

It  to  him  with  never  a  w»iu 


his 


don't 


He  read  it,  then  looked  up  V, 
slow,  sad  smile. 

•■You  want  your  second  son 
you?"  he  said. 

"  The  woman  could  not  utter  a  wold,  but 
Lincoln  fell  to  writing,  and  when  he 
looked  up.  handed  her  another  order, 
with  the  words: 

"Of  the  two  who  are  left,  you  have 
one  and  1  have  the  other." 

Lincoln  was  as  ouick  to  res cnt  a  de 
liberate  insult  as  to  grant  a  «avor-  a* 
was  proved  when  an  officer,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service,  per- 
sisted in  forcing  himself  on  the  president 
and  reading  lengthy  excuses  for  h.s  dis- 
honorable conduct.  After  the  third 
•  reading,  he  said,  insultingly: 

••Well,  I  see  you'll  not  give  ine  jus- 

U  Whereupon  the  long-suffering  Lincoln 
rose  quietly,  took  his  unwelcome  visitor 
by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  threw 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  his  8 
ity  to  a  worthless  step-brother, 
in  leaving 


his  thoughtful! 


teros- 
nd  of 
.bel- 


ter of  a  good  hotel  during  the  e  Jj* 
Hon  of  the  most  strenuous  times  to  walk 
Ses  through  rain  and  mud  for  a  call  on 
some  distant  connection. 

Once  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  in  positive  need  of  re.t,  he 
responded:    "But  I  must  see  my  aunt 
Why    aunt  s  heart  would  be  b.oken  II 
I  should  leave  town  without  calling  on 
Lincoln's  heart  ma.h,  Um^v  y*  truly 
polite,    on,  day  not  ong  at 
ed  for  Washington  to  take    \  called 
erVment,  an  old  woman  whom  •« >  cbm 
Aunt  Sally  came  to  see  him.  re_ 
ed  away  from  two  men  or  nan 
nown  when  he  caught  a  gum  high 

then  turning,  inti°dnUCtaVing-  "Gentle- 
and  mighty  guests  sayi^  flapj  kg 
men,  she  wn  luke  ui  beaming, 
you  ever  tasted  V\  ie -  j  of 
Aunt  Sally   PulU-d  om   a  'iuge^lto  ^ 

woolen  so cka i  ana  nan       moment  em- 

Karrassid,  he^elcl  them  up  by  the  toes 

W^hehgoPtemTla«t0ude-  and  longitude 

abo^ifht.  ^^■"STSSSk  in 

Tn^1  ^tr  and promised  to  wear 
his.  thanked  her  ana  p»       House,  and 

A"fc&«aSV..«r   e,B» 

would  rind  hard  to  beat. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  FARMER. 
"It.  was  during  the  dark  days  of 
1863,"  said  Schuyler  Colfax,  "on  the 
evening  of  a  Qubllc  reception  given  at 
the  White  House.  The  foreign  lega- 
tions were  there,  and  a  joung  Eng- 
lish nobleman  was  iust  being  present- 
ed to  the  President.  Inside  the  door, 
evidently  overawed  by  the  splerrdid 
assemblage,  was  an  honest  faced  old 
farmer,  who.  shrank  from  passing: 
crowd  until  he  and'  the  plain  faced  old 
lady  clinging  to  his  arm  were  pressed 
back  to  the  wall. 

"The  President,  tall  enough  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  assembly,  ex- 
claimed: "Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  there's 
an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

"Passing  back  M».  Lincoln  said,  as 
he  grasped  the  old  farmer's  hand: 

"  'Why,  John  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  T 
haven't  seen  you  since  you' and  1  made 

rails  for  old  Mrs.    in.  Sangamon 

County  In  18  37.    How  are  you  ."  . 

"The  old  man  turned  t<o  his  wife 
w*lth  quivering  lips,,  and  without  el- 
rectlv   replying,   said:     'Mother,  he's 


"  'Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said  finally,  'our 
three  boys  all  enliEted;  John  was  kill- 
ed' In  the  "seven  days'  fight:  Sam 
was  taken  prisoner  and  starved  to 
death,  and  Henry  is  in  the  hospital'. 
We  had  a  little  money,  an'  I  said, 
"Mother,  we'll  go  to  Washington  anti 
see  him.  An'  while  we  are  there,"  I 
said,  "we'll  go  up  and  see  the  Presi- 
dent." ' 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  grew  dim. 
'John,'  he  said,  'we  all  hope  this  mis- 
erable war  will  soon  be  over.  I  must 
see  these  folks  an  hour,  when  I  want 
to  talk  with  you.'  And  despite  thfrir 
protests  they  were  hustled  Into  a. pri- 
vate room."  , 


jusf  the  same  old  Abe!' 


an. 


A  Lincoln  Story 


Of  his  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text- 
book, the  writer  has  personal  knowl- 
edge;   but    one    of    Mr.  Lincoln's 
stories  discloses  Lincoln's  own  mem- 
ory of  it.  The  incident  cornea  to  us 
from   former  Vice-President  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
lated by  Senator  Henderson  of  Mis- 
souri. Senator  Henderson  called  at 
the    White    House    one   day  some 
months    before    the    issue    of  theQ 
Emancipation     Proclamation.     The  g 
President  was  in  one  of  his  moods  . 
of  deepest  depression.  He  told  Sen-  f 
ator  Henderson  that  he  was  greatly  ^ 
ld  troubled  by  the  Question  of  the  free-  f 
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dom  of  the  slaves,  and  was  under  r 
great  pressure  from  the  radical  pro- * 
ponents  of  abolition,  especially. 
Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson  and/ 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  Henderson,  being 
of  a  border  state,  was  concerned  for  - 
the  effect  of  such  a  proclamation  - 
upon  the  loyal  people  of  those1 
-tatee,  some  of  whom  were  slave-  ; 
holders.  "Sumner,  and  Stevens,  and 
Wilson  simply  haunt  me,"  declared  j 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "They  haunt  me  with  t 
their  importunities  for  a  proclama-  . 
tion  of  emancipation.  Wherever  I  go  y 
and  whatever  way  1  turn,  they  are } 
on  my  trail.  And  still  in  my  heart  I ; 
have  the  deep  conviction  that  the, 
hour  has  not  yet  come."  j 

Senator  Henderson  said,  that  as 
Lincoln  eaid  this  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  in  silence 
upon  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  his  tall 
figure  silhouetted  against  the  win- 
dow pane,  his  gracious  face  expres- 
•  visive  of  unutterable  sadness.  Sud- 
lt  denly  his  lips  began  to  twitch  into 
a  smile,  and  his  somber  eyes  lighted 
up  with  mirth. 

"The  only  schooling  I  ever  had, 
Henderson,"  he  said,  "was  in  a  log 
schoolhouee  when  readers  and 
grammars  were  unknown.  All  our 
reading  was  done  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  stood  up  in  a  long 
line  and  read  in  turn  from  the  Bible. 
Our  lesson  one  day  was  the  story 
of  the  faithful  Israelites  who  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  and 
delivered  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
without  so  much  as  the  smell  of  fire 
upon  their  garments.  It  tell  to  one 
little  fellow  to  read  the  verse  in 
which  occurred,  for  the  first  time, 
the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-Nego. 

"Little  Bud  6tumbled  on  Shadrach, 
floundered  on  Meshach,  and  went  all 
to  pieces  on  Abed-Nego.  Instantly 
the  hand  of  the  master  dealt  him  a 
cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  left 
him,  wailing  and  blubbering,  as  the 
next  boy  in  line  took  up  the  reading. 
But  before  the  girl  at  the  end  of  the 
line  had  done  reading,  he  had  sub- 
sided into  sniffles,  and  finally  be- 
came quiet.  His  blunder  and  dis- 
grace were  forgotten  by  the  class 
until  his  turn  was  approaching  to 
read  again.  Then,  like  a  thunder- 
clap out  of  a  clear  sky,  he  set  up  a 
wall  that  alarmed  the  master,  who 
with  rather  unusual  gentleness,  in- 
quired, 'What's  the  matter  now?" 


"The  little  boy  pointed  witn  snak- 
ing finger  to  the  verse  which  in  a 
few  moments  he  would  be  expected 
to  read,  and  to  three  proper  names 
which  it  contained, — 

"  'Look,  master,'  he  cried,  'there 
comes  them  same  three  fellers 
again!' " 

Lincoln's  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile,  as  he  told  this  story,  and  he 
beckoned  Senator  Henderson  to  his 
side,  and  silently  pointed  his  finger 
at  three  men  at  that  moment  cross- 
ing from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  over 
the  White  House  lawn  to  the  door 
of  the  Executive  Mansion.  They 
were  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

This  is  a  good  story,  and  well  au- 
thenticated. It  has  its  present  value 
for  us  in  the  record  it  contains  of 
the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  for 
class  instruction  in  the  schools 
which  Lincoln  attended. — Whxiam  E. 
|  Barton,  in  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
His  Books." 
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AT  A  VENTURE. 


ANECDOTES  OV  LINCOLN.  ■ 

(From  "Wit,  Wisdom  and  Foibles  of 
the  Great,"  compiled  by  Chaflea  A. 
Shriner  and  published  by  Funk  &  Wag> 
nails  Company.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  apparent  forwardness 
of  the  young  woman,  but  observing 
her  distressed  appearance  he  ceased 
conversation  with  his'  friend  and  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  docu- 
ment she  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
Glancing  from  it  to  the  face  of  the 
petitioner,  whose  teaia  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression 
for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  scanty  but  neat  dress.  In- 
stantly his  face  lighted  up.  "My  Poor 
girl,"  he  said,  "you  have  come  here 
with  no  Governor  or  Senator  or  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  plead  your  cause 
You  seem  honest  and  truthful,  and 
you  don't  wear  hoops— and  I'll  be 
whipped  but  1  will  pardon  your 
brother." 

When  a  revolt  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Rebellion  and  Gen. 
William  Teeumseh  Sherman  subdued  it, 
one  of  the  officers  complained  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  that  the  general  had  been 
very  severe  in  his  language  and  had 
said  if  a  similar  disorder  took  place 
again  one  of  the  old  regiments  should 
fire  on  the  regiment  of  recruits  that 
was  so  disorderly.  The  officer  asked 
Lincoln  whether  he  did  not  think  that 
was  severe.  "Well."  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"don't  trust  those  Shermans;  they  are 
apt  to  do  just  as  they  say  they  will. 

Some  gentlemen  fresh  from  a  West- 
ern tour,  during  a  call  at  the  While 
House,  referred  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation to  a  body  of  water  m  Ne- 
braska which  bore  an  Indian  name  srg- 
nifying  "Weeping  Water."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln instantly  responded:  "As  Laugn- 
ing  Water,  according  to  Longfellow,  Is 
Minnehaha,  this  evidently  should  be 
Minneboohoo." 


When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  received  tel- 
egraphic information  that  firing  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxvi  le  he 
simply  remarked  that  he  was  glad  of 
it  One  of  his  Cabinet,  who  knew  the 
perils  of  Burnside's  position,  could  not 
see  why  the  President  should  be  glad 
of  it  and  so  expressed  himself.  "Why, 
you  see,"  responded  Lincoln,  it  re- 
minds me  of  Mrs.  Sally  Ward,  a  neigh-  | 
bor  of  mine  in  Illinois,  who  had  a  very  , 
large  family.  Occasionally  one  of  her 
numerous  progeny  would  be  heard  cry- 
ing in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Sally  would  exclaim: 
'There's  one  of  my  children  that  isn  t 
dead  yet.' " 

Stanton  then  related  tho  following: 
Mr  Lincoln  had  been  exceedingly  so- 
licitous about  the  result  of  that  battle 
[Gettysburg].  At  last,  towards  mid- 
night, came  the  electric  flash  of  the 
great  victory  that  saved  the  Union. 
Stanton  seized  tho  dispatch  and  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Executive 
Mansion,  up  the  stairs,  i ^  knocked 
at  the  room  where  tho  President  was 
catching  a  fitful  slumber.  ,  'Who  Is 
there  '"  he  heard  in  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "Stanton."  The  door  was, 
opened,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  with 
a  light  in  his  hand  *nd  peered  through 
the  c  rack  of  the  door,  "in  the  shortest 
nightgown  and  longest  legs,"  as  Man - 
ton  said,  he  ever  saw  on  a  human  being. 
Before  Stanton,  who  was  out  of  biTath, 
could  say  a  word,  the  President,  who 
had  caught  with  unerring  instinct  the 
expression  of  his  face,  gave  a  shout  of 
exultation,  grabbed  him  with  both  arms 
around  the  waist,  and  danced  him 
around  the  chamber  until  they  were 
both  exhausted.  ■  They  then  sat  down 
upon  a  trunk,  and  the  President,  who 
was  still  in  his  nightdress,  read  over 
and  over  again  the  telegram  and  then 
discussed  with  him  the  probabilities  of 
the  future  and  the  results  of  the  vic- 
tory until  day  dawned. 

Regarding  the  most  widely  quoted 
of  the  jokes  attributed  to  him,  that  he 
proposed  to  send  a  barrel  of  whiskey 
drunk  by  Gen.  Grant  to  every  genera 
in  the  army,  the  late  Moses  F.  OdeU 
once  asked  Lincoln  if  this  joke  was 
his.  i'No,"  he  said;  "that  is  too  good 
for  me."   


SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 


Old  Abe's  Latest  Story  Told  in  Sol's 
Best  Strain. 

The  Chief  of  May  26,  1S64,  contain- 
ed among  other  interesting  things 
these  paragrahs,  reproduced  for  your 
perusual. 

*    Col.   Ege    was   robbed    of    his  best 
horse  on  Saturday  night,  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  deserters  who 
murdered  '.wo  officers  at  Fort  Leaven^ 
worth,  a  day  or  two  before   The  horse 
had  four  white  feet,  a  bale"  face,  and 
the  letter         branded  on  'he  should- 
er.   He  offers  a  liberal  reward  for  the 
return  of  the  horse,  and  one  hundred 
d(  liars  for   the   thief,  dead   or  alive. 
(A  week  or  two  ago  The  Chief  print- 
ed an  Ege  story  but    go'    the  name 
Edge.    The  writer  was  indeed  a  small 
boy  but  distinctly  remembers  Ege  rid- 
ing up  to  his  home  one  morning  early. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  writer's  father, 
the  father  having  sold  Ege  a  piece  of 
"Doniphan  County  land  in  1857.  Ege 
had  Ibeen  on  a  wolf  hunt  and  was  rid- 
ing a  fine  gray  steed.     He  visited  with 
the  father  a  short  time.    Thi.-;  was  in 
1S76,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Ege  was  present  when  Lincoln  sppke  j 
in  the  Old  Higby  House  in  Troy  and  j 
himself  made  an     address     following  j 
Lincoln.     Ege  remarked  that  he  had  I 
heard    all    the    great    sptakers  of  his  i 
time  but  that  Lincoln  could  put  things  ] 
a  little  plainer  than  any  speaker  he 
had   ever  heard.    The   name  is  pro- 
nounced like  egg-e  with  accent  on  first 
syllable,  not  edge. — G) 
r  fihortlv  after  the  oowhiding  scene  in  j 
front  of  Williards.  General  Lane  called  j 
upon  the  President  to  solicit  the  a,p-  j 
pointment  of  thirty     fl*»     additional  j 
Provopt  Marshals  in  Kansas:  whose  du-  , 
ties  should  be  to  convince  th*  people  ■ 
that  he  was  not  cowhided.  Entering, 
the  presence.  h»  o-oened  up  in  his  well  j 
kr.own  trag'c  style.  "Lincoln,  Lincoln,  . 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Jim  Lane  j 
has  been  cowhided— by  a  woman — Jim  I 
Lane,  who  loves  women  so  deary.  Oh 
base  ingratitude."    "That     affair    of  ; 
j^urs"  replied  Old  Abe,  "reminds  me 
of  a  little  story  of  a  boy  out  in  Spring-  j 
f;eld.  whose  mother  sent  him  to  the 
fruwist  for  a  bottle  of  perfumery.  On 
the  way  he  ran  afoul  of  a  skunk,  and 
pretty  thoroughly  scented.  Scam- 
pering home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  he  bolted  into  the  house, 
exclaiming;  Mother.    Mother!    I  jot 


it  but  it  wasn't  the  kind  1  was  after." 
It  is  supposed  Lane  saw  the  point  as 
he  rested  his  head  in  the  palms  of  his  j 
hand.-',  and  looked  melancholly.  (Wil- 
liard's  was  a  popular  hoU'.  in  Wash-  j 
ington  and  Lane  had  really  been  struck 
by  a  woman  with  a  cowhide.  But  the 
story  here  told  was  very  probably  of 
Sol's  authorship. —  Very  truly,  J.  R. 
Gibblns. 


Jim  Lane,  in  his  stump  speech  at 
Leavenworth,  before  the  groans  of  his 
murdered  neighbors  at  Lawrence  had 
died  away,  said  that  he  had  a  good 
reputation  for  industry  and  expected 
Still  to  increase  his  family.  The  girl 
who  cowhided  him  at  Washington  was 
unquestionably  .striking  a  blow  at  his 
industriousness.K*^*A*irt  C-kix^  ^.t(,~2  I 


A  LINCOLN  STORY 

THIRST  CHURCH,  La  Crosse,  has  a  most  interesting  sexton 
r  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Porter.  Mr.  Porter,  when  a 
young  man,  was  in  the  Union  Army  and  was  stationed  at  Wash- 
button  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
happened  to  be  in  the  Ford  Theater  the  night  of  the  tragedy  and 
was  an  eyewitness  of  this  momentous  event.  He  enlisted  a* 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  relates  a  most  interesting  anecdote 
which  is  well  worth  repeating.    He  said: 

I  well  remember  one  day,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  s hot,  that  I  was  doing  guard  duty  at  the  entrance  to  the 
White  House  grounds.    Mr.  Lincoln  came  down  the  walk  and 

"^M  *T?iS*b£5ig  -y  up  with  the  point  of  the 

bayonet  directed  toward  Mr.  Lincoln's  breast. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  who  I  am?"  asked  Mr  Lincoln 

"I  don't  know  anybody  who  can't  give  the  counters.gn,  1 

re-AU'riirht,  Phase  call  the  officer  of  the  guard,"  answered  Mr 
Lincoln  I  called  the  officer  of  the  guard.  When  he  arrived  and 
Lw  who  it  was  I  was  holding  up  at  the  point  ot  a  bayonet,  he 
exclaimed:  .  . 

"Whv  don't  you  know  who  tins  is.-' 

I  was'  determined  to  stick  by  my  post  and  the  rules  o f  conduct 
on  my  post,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know  anybody  who  couldn  t  give 
IL  cLntersfgn.  Of  course,  the  officer  passed  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  co"nt£f'£"-  lked  away. 'Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  about 

fiWcn  or  Uven^ "fceTwnen  he  returned  and  held  out  his  hand  to 

said  to  me.    "If  you 

had  passed  me'without  a  challenge,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  you 

™SraU^?^n«  very  friendly  after  that  as  I  re 
mained  on  guard  at  the  White  House  for  some  time.    He  always 
remembered  my  stopping  him  and  demanding  the  counters.gn;  he 
never  seemed  to  forget  it.    We  would  always  pass  the  time  of 
day  and  speak  of  the  weather. 


CHA  UNCE  Y  DEPEW  IN  MEMOIRl 


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  America's  Grand  Old  Man,  at  the  age 
of  88  has  written  his  Memoirs  for  The  Herald  and  Examiner. 
This  great  statesman,  who  knew  all  the  Presidents  since  1860.  tells  of 
his  personal  experiences  with  them,  spicing  his  narrative  with  the  wit 
that  has  made  him  famous  as  a  raconteur.  The  first  installment  ap- 
pears today.  Mr.  Depew  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  public  men  who 
knew  Lincoln.  In  1864,  Mr.  Depew,  then  only  about  thirty  years  old, 
was  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York.  Jn  the  national  election  of 
ihat  year  when  President  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  a  second  term,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of 
ballots  to  the  New  York  troops  in  the  field. 

By  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 

OF  COURSE,  the  first  thing  was  to  find  out  where  the  New 
York  troops  were,  and  for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton, remaining  there  for  several  months  before  the  War  De- 
partment would  give  me  the  information.  The  Secretary  of  War 
was  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  should  not  only  possess  extraordinary  executive  ability,  but 
be  also  practically  devoid  of  human  weakness;  that  he  should  be  a 
rigid  disciplinarian  and  administer  justice  without  mercy.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  these  qualities  were  necessary  to  counteract, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  tender-heartedness  of  President  Lincoln.  If 
the  boy  condemned  to  be  shot,  or  his  mother  or  father,  could  reach 
the  President  in  time,  he  was  never  executed.  The  military  authori- 
ties thought  that  this  was  a  mistaken  -charity  and  weakened  disci- 
pline. I  was  at  a  dinner  after  the  war  with  a  number  of  generals  who 
had  been  in  command  of  armies.  The  question  was  asked  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  generals:  "How  did  you  carry  out  the  sen- 
tences of  your  courts  martial  and  escape  Lincoln's  pardons?"  The 
grim  old  warrior  answered:   "I  shot  them  first." 

I  took  my  weary  way  every  day  to  the  War  Department,  but 
could  get  nu  results.  Tne  interviews  were  brief  and  disagreeable  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  very  brusque.  The  time  was  getting  short.  I 
said  to  the  Secretary:  "If  the  ballots  are  to  be  distributed  in  time, 
I  must  have  information  at  once."  .He  very  angrily  refused  and  said: 
"New  York's  troops  are  in  every  army,  all  over  the  enemy's  territory. 
To  state  their  location  would  be  to  give  invaluable  information  to 
the  enemy.  How  do  I  know  if  that  information  would  be  so  safe- 
guarded as  noi:  to  get  out?" 

As  I  was  walking  down  the   long   corridor,  which  was  full  of 
hurrying  officers  and  soldiers  returning  from  the  field  or  departing 
for  it,  I  met  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  who  was  a  congressman  from 
Illinois  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President.    He  stopped  me  and 
said: 


"Hello,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  very  much  troubled.  Can  I  help 
you?"  I  told  him  my  story. 

"What  are  you  going  to  d">?"  he  asked.  I  answered:  "To  pro- 
tect myself  I  must  report  to  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  soldiers'  voting  cannot  be  carried  out,  because  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  give  information  where  the  New  York  sol- 
diers are  located." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Washburne,  "that  would  beat  Mr.  Lincoln.  You 
don't  know  him.  While  he  is  a  great  statesman,  he  is  also  the  keenest 
of  politicians  alive.  If  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  way,  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  a  carpet  bag  and  go  around  and  collect  those  votes 
himself.  You  remain  here  until  you  hear  from  me.  I  will  go  at  onoe 
and  see  the  President." 


Meeting  the  Secretary 


In  about  an  hour  a  staff  off  iced  stepped  up  to  me  and  asked:  "Are 
you  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York?"  I  answered  "Yes."  ."The 
Secretary  of  War  wishes  to  see  you  at  once,"  he  said.  1  found  the  Sec- 
retary most  cordial  and  charming. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  desire?"  he  asked.  I  stated  the  case 
as  I  had. many  times  before,  and  he  gave  a  peremptory  order  to  one 
of  his  staff  that  I  should  receive  the  documents  in  time  for  me  to 
leave  Washington  on  the  midnight  train. 

The  magical  transformation  was  the  result  of  a  personal  visit 
of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Secretary-  of  War.  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the 
state  of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  only  G.749,  and  it  was  the  sol- 
diers' vote  that  gave  him  the  Empire  State. 

The  compensations  of  my  long  delay  in  Washington  trying  to 
move  the  War  Department  were  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to  see 
Mr.  Lincoln,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  to  become  intimate 
with  the  New  York  delegation  in  Congress,  and  to  hear  the  wonder- 
ful adventures  and  stories  so  numerous  in  Washington. 

I  had  a  long  and  memorable  interview -with  the  President.  As  I 
stepped  from  the  crowd  in  his  reception  room,  he  said  to  me:  "What 
do  you  want?"  I  answered:  "Nothing,  Mr.  President,  I  only  came 
to  pay  my  respects  and  bid  you  good-by,  as  I  am  leaving  Washington." 
"It  is  such  a  luxury,"  he.  then  remarked,  "to  find  a  man  who  does  not 
want  anything.    I  wish  you  would  wait  until  I  get  rid  of  this  crowd." 

When  we  were  alone  he  threw  himself  wearily  on  a  lounge  and  was 
evidently  greatly  exhausted.  Then  he  indulged,  rocking  backward 
and  forward,  in  a  reminiscent  review  of  different  crises  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  how  he  had  met  them.  In  nearly  every  instance 
he  had  carried  his  point,  and  either  captured  or  beaten  .his  adver- 
saries by  a  story  so  apt,  so  on  all  fours,  and  such  complete  answers 


S  TELLS  NEW  LINCOLN  STORIES* 


that  the  controversy  was  over, 
each  of  which  was  a  victory. 


I  remember  eleven  of  these  stories. 


Lincoln's  Story-Telling 


-nrd  to  this  story-telling,  he  said:    "I  am  accused  of  telling 
a  .  ■  stories.    They  say  that  it  lowers  the  dignity  of  the 

pres  uice,  but  I  have  found  that  plain  people  (repeating  with 

envpha:  s  plain  people),  take  them  as  you  find  them,  are  more  easily 
influenced  by  a  broad  and  humorous  illustration  than  in  any  other 
way,  ai  A  what  the  hypercritical  few  may  think,  I  don't  care." 

In  aking,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  peculiar  cadence  in  his  voice  caused 
by  1  emphasis  upon  the  key  word  of  the  sentence.    In  answer  to 

the      ostion  how  he  knew  so  many  anecdotes,  he  answered: 

•  I  never  invented  a  story,  but  I  have  a  good  memory  and,  I  think, 
tell  one  tolerably  well.  My  early  life  was  passed  among  pioneers 
who  had  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  break  away  from  civilization 
and  settle  in  the  wilderness.  The  things 'which  happened  to  these 
original  people  and  among  themselves  in  their  primitive  conditions 
were  far  more  dramatic  than  anything  invented,  by  the  professional 
story-teller.  For  many  years  I  traveled  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer,  and 
usually  there  was  only  one  hotel  in  the  county  towns  where  court 
was  held.  The  judge,  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  the  lawyers,  the 
clients,  and  witnesses  would  pass  the  night  telling  exciting  or  amus- 
ing occurrences,  and  these  were  of  infinite  variety  and  interest."  He 
was  always  eager  for  a  new  story  to  add  to  his  magazine  of  ammuni- 
tion and  weapons. 

One  night  when  there  was  a  reception  at  the  executive  mansion 
Rufus  C.  Andrews,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  I  went 
there  together.  Andrews  was  a  good  lawyer  and  had  been  a  cor- 
respondent in  New  York  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  he  was  active  at  the 
bar  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  President  on 
,  New  York  matters  and  frequently  at  the  executive  mansion.  As  the 
»  procession  moved  past  the  President  he  stopped  Andrews  and,  lean- 
ing over,  spoke  very  confidentially  to  him.  The  conversation  delayed 
ithe  procession  for  some  time. 

\      When  Andrews  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  our  rooms  were 

Vrowded  with  newspaper  men  and  politicians  wanting  to  know  what 
.he  confidential  conversation  was  about.  Andrews  made  a  great 
nystery  of  it  and  so  did  the  press.  He  explained  to  me  when  we  were 
•^loiie  that  during  his  visit  to  the  President  the  night  before  he  told 
ie  President  a  new  story.  The  President  delayed  him  at  the  re- 
ception, saying:  "Andrews,  I  forgot  the  point  of  that  story  you  told 
■*ie  last  night;  repeat  it  now." 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  moat  logical  of  minds  and  his  letters 


and  speeches  on  political  controversies  were  the  most  convincing  | 
of  any  statesman  of  his  period,  he  rarely  would  enter  into  a  long  dla»  j 
cussion  in  conversation;  he  would  end  the  argument  either  by  as  | 
apt  story  or  Illustration  enforcing  his  ideas.  ) 

The  year  of  1864  was  full  of  changes  of  popular  sentiment  and  | 
surprises.  The  North  had  become  very  tired  of  the  war.  The  people  i 
wanted  peace,  and  peace  at  almost  any  price.  Jacob  Thompson  and  '• 
Clement  C.  Clay,  ex-United  States  senators  from  the  South,  appeared 
at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  either  they  or  their 
friends  gave  out  that  they  were  there  to  treat  for  peace.  In  reference 
to  them  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me:  "This  effort  was  to  inflame  the) 
peace  sentiment  of  the  North,  to  embarrass  the  administration,  and 
to  demoralize  the  army,  and  in  a  way  it  was  successful.  -  Mr.  Greeley 
was  hammering  at  me  to  take  action  for  peace,  and  said  tnat  unless 
I  met  these  men  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  and  every  dollar 
that  was  spent  I  would  be  responsible  for,  that  it  would  be  a  blot 
upon  my  conscience  and  soul.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  and 
said  to  him  that  those  two  ex-United  States  senators  were  Whigs  and 
old  friends  of  his,  personally  and  politically,  and  that  I  desired  him 
to  go  to  Niagara  Falls  and  find  out  confidentially  what  their  creden- 
tials were  and  let  me  know."  ! 

The  President  stated  that  instead  of  Mr.  Greeley  doing  it  that  , 
way,  he  went  there  as  an  ambassador,  and  with  an  array  of  reporters 
established  himself  on  the  American  side  and  opened  negotiations 
with  these  two  alleged  envoys  across  the  bridge.    Continuing,  Mr.  | 
Lincoln  said:  ! 

"I  had  reason  to  believe  from  confidential  information  which  I  , 
had  from  a  man  I  trusted  and  who  had  interviewed  Jefferson  Davis,  i 
the  president  of  the  Confederacy,  that  these  envoys  were  without  i 
authority,  because  President  Davis  had  said  to  this  friend  of  m:n«  , 
and  or  his  that  he  would  treat  on  no  terms  whatever  but  on  absolute  | 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    The  attention  of  the  whola  i 
country  and  of  the  army  centered  on  these  negotiations  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  to  stop  the  harm  they  were  doing  I  recalled  Mr.  Greeley 
and  Usued  my  proclamation  'To  Whom  It  May  Concern,'  in  which  I  I 
stated  if  there  was  anybody  or  any  delegation  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  ( 
anywhere  else  authorized  to  represent  the  Southern  Confederacy  and 
to"  treat  for  peace,  they  had  free  conduct  and  safety  to  Washington  j 
and  return.    Of  course,  they  never  came,  because  their  mission  was  | 
a  subterfuge.    But  they  made  Greeley  believe  in  them,  and  the  result 
is  that,  he  is  still  attacking  me  for  needlessly  prolonging  the  war  tor  J 
purposes  of  my  own." 

(Continued  Next  Sunday.) 

(CcDyrttM-  3  922.  to  Charles  Scrlbner  Sons   by  arranirement  with  the  Wheeler  SmiU. 
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52  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Lincoln  stories  are  printed  every  year 
during  the  month  of  February  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  magazines  of  the 
country.  I  have  read  nearly  all  of  the 
"Lives  of  Lincoln"  which  have  appeared 
in  book  form  and  I  have  never  seen  this 
story  published. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  once  to  make 
a  long  sea-  voyage  on  the  same  vessel  with 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  Me  was  the 
son  of  William  H.  Seward,  our  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
acting  Secretary  of  State  during  his  fa- 
ther's illness.  One  day  in  the  Captain's 
room  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  related  to  a 
small  group  of  us  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  a  number  of  interesting 
stories  about  the  closing  months  of  Lin- 
coln's administration. 

There  was  a  certain  measure  in  which 
the  President  believed  strongly.  He 
brought  it  one  afternoon  into  a  Cabinet 
meeting.    He  found  that  his  Secretaries, 
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to  the  last  man,  were  all  strongly  op- 
posed to  it.    He  spent  considerable  time 
explaining  it  and  seeking  to  bring  them  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  but  apparently  with- 
out much  effect.    The  time  came,  how- 
ever, when  a  vote  must  be  taken  as  other 
business  had  to  be  transacted.  Lincoln 
put  the  motion:  "All  those  in  favor  of  this 
measure  will  say,  Aye."   The  Secretaries 
sat  there  as  silent  and  as  well-behaved 
as  a  company  of  nuns  at  Vespers.  "All 
those  who  are  opposed  will  say,  No." 
Every  man  instantly  voted  a  stout,  loud, 
"No."   There  came  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  President's  face  and  then  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.    After  a  significant 
pause  he  remarked,  "The  Ayes  seem  to 
have  it.   The  motion  is  carried." 

The  very  audacity  of  the  man!  The 
undaunted  strength  of  his  own  conviction 
awed  them  rather  than  offended  them. 
They  looked  at  him,  leaned  back  in  their 
chairs  and  laughed  and  allowed  the  mo- 


The  Classmate,  Fehri^ry  10, 


A  New  Lincoln  Stnry 

The   other   night   we   wore  conversing 
with  our  friend  and  neighbor,  "the  Cap- 
taiu» — a    gentleman    who  was,    when  in 
active  service,  "high  up"  in  railroad  official- 
dom, and  very  prominent  in  Ohio  political 
circles.    "1  well  remember,"  he  said,  "how 
Salmon  P.  Chase  and  General  Superintend- 
ent L'Hommedieu,  of  the  C,  H.  and  D., 
interviewed    President    Lincoln    in  regard 
to  General  McClellan.    McClellan  had  been 
general    superintendent   of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad— the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent B.  and  <>  system  between  Cincinnati 
and   Louisville    and    Saint    Louis— and  it 
was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Chase 
and  L'Hommedieu  that  Lincoln  had  ap- 
pointed McClellan  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    McClellan  was  dis- 
appointing the  President  and   the  nation 
by  his  inactivity,  and  the  two  men  came 
to  Lincoln  to  plead  for  charitable  consider- 
ation for  the  general.    'Yes,*  said  Lincoln, 
'I  like  the  little  fellow.  And  I  believe  what 
you  tell  me — that  he  made  a  good  railroad 
'superintendent.    But  the  trouble  seems  to 
|  be  that  he  is  bringing  his  railroad  methods 
!  into  the  army  and  is  now  spending  most 
'  of  Lis  time  in  studying  how  to  avoid  a 
i  collision.'  " 


This  story  may  possibly  have  been  in 
print — nearly  every  word  of  Lincoln's  has 
been  brought  to  light  and  published— but 
we  had  not  seen  or  heard  it  before. 

The  Captain  told  us  that  it  was  a  fact 
that  McClellan,  going  out  once  over  his 
line,  found  the  train  stopping  on  a  bridge 
while  the  engine  was  watering  from  a  tank 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  river.  "This 
will  never  do,"  he  cried.  "It's  too  dan- 
gerous!" And  he  shortly  sent  his  orders 
to  have  the  tank  removed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  done.  But  how 
that  helped  matters  for  trains  coming  from 
I  the  west  he  probably  had  not  reflected! 
The  incident  is  so  absurd,  that,  we  grant,  it 
sounds  a  little  dubious;  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  it  was  just  so. 

As  illustrating  his  indecision,  the  Cap- 


tain said  that  once  McClellan,  after  there! 
had  been  a  terrible  wreck  on  his  road, 
came  to  Superintendent  L'Hommedieu  to 
ask  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  seemly 
and  fit  for  the  superintendent  himself  to 
go  in  person  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster!— 
Dr.  Lai  Uilbcrt. 


LINCOLN'S   VIEW  OF 

THE  PRESIDENCY 


Argonaut:  A  close  friend  of  Lin- 
coln called  upon  him  at  the  White 
House  in  and  found  him  in  low 
spirits.  The  old  friend  opined  that 
being  president  wasn't  all  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be.  Lincoln  agreed. 
"No,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  indication 
Of  brightening  up,  '■sometimes  1  feel 
like  the  Irishman  who  after  being 
ridden  on  a  rail,  said,  "If  it  wasn't 
for  the  honor  of  the  thing  I'd  rather 
Walk"   


COMFORT 


Lincoln  Anecdotes 


Cwyriuht,  1914,  6*  IF.  //.  Gannett,  Pub.,  Jno. 


The  Man  Who  Ordered  Lincoln  Dotvn 

OKT  sifcVKNS  wan  located  and  bollt  In 
October,  1MI1,  by  iii.  uu'  |i»  from  the 
Buy  state  un<l  by  iii.ni  li  was  chris- 
tened Fort  Massachusetts.  When  I  be 
tii on*  elaborate  system  fur  tbe  defenses 
of  the  city  of  Washington  wud  planned, 
Fort  Massachusetts  wau  rebuilt  and  greatly  en- 
larKctl  unit  utao  reibrlstened  Fort  Stevens,  in 
c -  ■  : . L ■  «  \  of  Brig,  wni.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  wau  billed  at  the  battle  of  Chanttl- 
ly,  Va. 

Secure  lti  tbe  belief  that  the  Capitol  was  no 
longer  In  danger  from  the-  Confederate  forces, 
General  Grant  bad  drawn  away  from  Washington 
defenses  tbe  better  purt  of  tbe  veteran  troopa 
which  be  bad  stationed  there,  and  bad  It  not 
been  for  the  determined  Btcnd  mode  by  Hen.  Lew 
Wallace  ot  Monocacy  river,  bf  which  Burly  lost 
one  duy  In  his  plans,  Fort  Stevens  might  have 
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fallen,  the  Capitol  and  the  {'resident  captured 
and  perhaps  even  u  different  ending  to  tho  war. 

ESarly'i  plana  were  unexpectedly,  but  quick- 
ly met.  Lie  inarched  around  Gen.  Slgel,  captured 
Frederick,  Md.,  und  forced  Its  cltlaens  to  pay 
(200,000,  to  n  void  |i  he  burning  and  Backing  of 
the  town,  and  moved  on  to  Washington.  Can. 
Wallace'*  force  wan  too  small  to  do  more  than 
hold  the  enemy  In.  check  for  a  short  time,  a  day, 
but  that  waa  enough.  Gen.  Grant,  when  tbe  re- 
port of  Parly's  movement  flrwt.  reached  him,  die-  , 
patched  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  under  Oen.  Hora- 
tio Wright  to  Washington.  Never  did  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  bli>  cabinet  feel  greater  Joy  than  whan 
Mi-  -•■  veterauB  marched  from  the  wharf  up 
Seveuth  street  and  out  Brlghtwuod  Boad. 

President  Lincoln  was  soon  ut  the  Fort,  and 
remained  with  Oen.  Wright  while  the  decisive 
buttle  was  fought.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
among  tbe  attacking  force  waa  Oen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency defeated  by  Lincoln, 

About  twenty-five  years  ago.  Oen.  Wright  re- 
volted old  Fort  Stevens,  now  obm»-**-  wi-w^a,, 
ton's  sacred  Bhrlnes  of  devojed  memory,  and  to 
tboHo  who  accomnanUnl  Mia  he  said : 

Here.  ou\vo "'of  tfiTTrS*r?rp«*  tbe  place 
where  President  Lincoln  stood  wlinetrtdua  the 
Oght :  there,  by  his  side,  a  surgeon  waa  wounded 
by  a  mlnle  ball.  I  entreated  the  Prealdent  not 
to  expose  bis  life  hut  be  seemed  oblivious  to  hla 
surroundings.  Finally.  I  said :  'Mr.  President, 
I  know  you  are  commander  of  tbe  armies  of  tbe 
United  States,  but  I  am  to  command  here,  and. 
as  yon  ore  not  Bafe  where  you  are  standing,  and 
1  am  personall*  n-bpouslbie  for  your  safety,  I 
order  you  to  come  down.'  Mr.  Lincoln  looked) 
at  me  and  smiled,  and  then,  more  In  considera- 
tion fur  my  earnestness  than  from  any  Inclina- 
tion of  fuflr.  stepped  down  and  took  a  position 
behind  th*  parapet.  Even  then  he  would  persist 
In  standing  up  and  exposing  bis  tall  form. 

Lincoln  Wanted  Jefferson  Davis 
to  Escape 

Col.  William  H.  Orook,  disbursing  officer  of 
the  White  House  and  who  was  Prealdent  Lin- 
coln's body  guard  during  the  civil  war  time  haa 
related  often  the  following  Btory  showing  the 
wit   for    which    Lincoln   waa  famous. 

Some  Senators  once  asked  tbe  President  what 
he  would  do  with  Jeff  Davis  If  he-were  captured. 
By  way  of  reply  the  President  related  an  Inci- 
dent that  occurred  when  he  was  practicing  law  in 
Illinois.  ,  „ 

"  'One  day  a  little  boy  was  going  along  the 
street  crying  bitterly  and  leading  by  a  string  a 
very  rebellious  coon.  He  has  already  given  me  a 
whole  lot  of  trouble  and  now  he  has  gnawed  the 
string  nearly  through.  I  wish  he  would  gnaw  It 
nil  the  way  through  and  get  away  and  then  I 
could  go  home  and  tell  my  folks  that  be  had  es- 
caped from  me  1*  *' 

/  ittle  Tad's  Christmas 

Prealdent  Lincoln  sometimes  let  little  Tad  ac- 
company  him   on   bla  rounds  of  the  tamps  and 
hospitals.    During  the  winter  of  18tJ3  the  Presl- 
den  t    and  bis 
little  boy  vlHlted 
the  camps  across 
the  Potomac. 
They    found  the 
soldier  boys  suf- 
fering from  poor 
shelter  and  many 
were  sick  and  oil 
were  cold.  As  tbe 
President    aat  at 
his    desk  that 
Christmas  eve, 
weary    and  ha- 
rassed.   Tad  ran 
Into    b  1  m  with 
_      his   nrms   full  of 
books,    many  of 
them    his  own 
Christmas  booka. 
rled,  "I  want  to  Bend  these 
pretty"  hooks  to   tbe  camp.     Do   you  remember 
bow  lonesome  the  men  looked?" 

Mr.  Llucoln  held  the  child  close  for  a  minute, 
'•Yes.  my  son,"  he  said,  "Bend  a  big  box.  Ask 
mother  for  plenty  of  warm  things  and  tell 
Daniel  to  poet  In  all  of  the  good  eatable*  he  can 
and  let  him  mark  the  box,  'Frc~  r 


widowed  mother  and  rail  fatherless  children,  and 
thereby  get  for  you  $1)00,  which  it  appears  to  me 
belongs  as  rightfully  to  them  us  to  you.  I  will  not 
take  your  case,  but  I  will  gl\e  you  u  little 
vice  for  nothing.  I  advise  you  to  try  your  band 
at  making  9000  In  some  other  way." 

Lincoln  and  the  "War  Democrats" 

General   Daniel  ID.   Sickles.  Civil  War  Vetera 
had  a  fund  of  Lincoln  Stories,  which  be  loved  to 
relate  to  appreciative  listeners. 

Although  hu  watt  a   Democrat    who  hod 
against  Lincoln,  he  went  to  the  latter  whe: 
war  broke  out  and  offered  him  bis  services  In  the 

pliei 

Sickles,  I  am  glad  you  bu\c  lumt  to  tue  ui 
wont  to  have  every  Democrat  of  prominence  1 
wants  to  save  the  country  from  destruction,  right 
up  In  the  front  line  of  the  fighting.  I  tlon't  v 
you  to  serve  us  u  private.  I  believe  in  pun 
the  democruts  who  wont  to  tight  right  up  to 
head,  where  everybody  can  take  a  lesson  1 
their  example.  \uu  have  been  a  leader  In 
York  democratic  politics.  If  you  have  kept 
end  up  at  that  game,  surely  you  will  do  to 
comiuond  of  men  io  the  field.  Go  on  ami  raise 
your  regiment  und  you  shall  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral." 

Sickles  organised  hve  regiments  of  his  constitu- 
ents uad  Lincoln  true  to  his  promise  gave  him 
the  rank. 

Nothing  but  a  Noise 

Senator  Callotn  frequently  told  how  be  came  to 

Washington  from  Springfield  and  found  the  ai 
mouphcre  ot  tbe  Capital  City  so  charged  with 
antagonism  to  Lincoln  that  be  feared  the  Pre,  " 
dent  did  not  reullEC  the  situation  which  seem 
to  him  full  of  danger  of  defeut  at  tbe  Uepublki 
national  convention.  Ho  accordingly  sought  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  sec  the  President  and  ac- 
quaint blm  with  his  apprehensions.  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked  calmly  : 

"It's  not  ae  hail  as  that,"  pulling  out  ■ 
book  In  which  the  delegates  were  carefully 
checked  off  with  here  and  there  some  comment. 
Cullom  left  tho  White  House  In  a  more  comfo 
able  frame  of  mind  and  carried  back  to  Illinois 
to  the  President's  old  friends  and  neighbors,  tho 
same  reassurance.  Later  when  he  again  called, 
the  President  remluded  blm  of  Ms  fears  and  or 
cording  to  his  usual  custom  told  blm  a  story 
which  air.  Cullom  never  told  without  lamenting 
hla  Inability  to  reproduce  the  President's  words 
and  tones.  _ 

"Two  Irishmen  w%o  had  recently  arrived  It 
tbe  United  StateB  started  on  foot  through  tb< 
country.  They  traveled  along  until  they  rani' 
to  a  piece  of  woods,  from  which  seemed  to  com 
queer  souudB.  They  became  frlghtem-d  and  aft*1 
looking  around  pretty  thoroughly  on  both  side 
of  the  road,  one  called  to  the  other.  'Tat,  1'at 
let's  go  on.    This  is  nothing  hut  a  noise.'  " 

Ho  the  opposition  to  him,  air.  Lincoln  sold,  wo 
apparently  nothing  but  a  noise. 


suy, 


,  Tad  Lincoln.' 


Lincoln's  Advice  to  a  Client 


Tho  lute  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  former  Senator 
from   Illinois    w.m  n  boyhuod  chum  of  Abraham 

I, h..  olu   mi  l    i  npnnled    his    remains   to  tbe 

crnvr  He  hud  many  stories  nud  reminiscences 
of  the  great  win  president  which  be  delighted 
tit  recount  to  show  tho  wonderful  character  of 
tin  rnmi  Senator  Cullom  proclaimed  Lincoln  to 
Ilt<  thi'  greatest  trial  lawyer  he  had  ever  known 
and  that  Ms  power  und  resourcefulness  before 
court  and  jury  were  wonderful,  and  told  a  story 
llhMtrutlvc  of  his  attitude  toward  bis  practise. 

.Mr.  Lincoln  was  approached  to  take  a  case 
that  did  not  appeal  to  him  becauss  his  honesty 
did  not  admit  of  Its  merits.  He  said  to  tbe 
prospective  client :  -  .*>J 

*T  can  gain  your  case;  I  can  set  a  whoU 
neighborhood  at  loggerheads;  I  can  distress  ft 
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m'  aii  old  story  that  C."  E.  Davis  has 
brought  In  lite:     A  politician  called 

roa<;Ahrahnm '  Lincoln,  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  nresident,  and  asked  for  ;i 
political  job.   Lincoln  said:  "Sit  down, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.    Once  there 
...  „  i.in.w>«  wanted  to  go  hunting. 
Ilia  magic  n  i  toW  him  the  weatb" 
would  he  fair.    On  the  way  to  til.: 
hunting  gr  muds    the    partv    met  & 
peasant  who  expressed  surprise  thai 
the  Icing  shou.d  be  «-oine  hunting  wh-.m 
bad  weather   threatened.    When  the 
Mng  asked  how  he    knew,    be  said, 
•V,Thy  mv  jackals  there  always  "fts 
stubborn  before  bad  weather.'  Bu^ 
the  king  be.kved  his  magician  aofl 
went  on.   In  a  few  hours  a  storm  over- 
took  them.     The  king  turned  back,  | 
and  on  the  wav  home  bouebt  tb.e  jack- , 
ess,  which  from  tntU  time  forwa  d ! 
was  to   be   the   kingdom's   wc-ather  i 
prophet.    And  do  you  know  since  tlvt 
time  every  jackass  in  the  world  has 
wanted,  to  hold  fittbJ&L  Qf&<&  " 


Sources  of  Lincoln's  Droll  Stories 

i    ,    , >   /  Jest  DOOR 


i    By  WA  TA^BKLL. 

^nOOia  Lincoln!-'  sighed  a  gentleman 
Tar*  day  to  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  at»  a  group  of  Hoosiers  were  dis- 
S  glh.  fourteen  years-tbose  from 
Smi M  twenty-onc-tnat  Abraham 
fin  M  W  southwestern  hid tana. 

"Poorf '  exclaimed  the  poet,  The  boy 
by  the  Oibin  fire  in  the  backwoods  was 
Infinitely  rich." 

Here  we  have  two  ways  of  looking  at 
the  fonwative  period  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's life,  the  years  -in  which  he  began 
to  discover  men  and  their  way^s.  |  to 
figure  out  -why  their  actions  were  what 
they  w^e,  what  were  the  reasons  for 
Se^rcing  man  as  well  a,  for  the-  no 
account:  to  measure  himself,  decide 
KSd  he  must  follow.  The  remark 
Which  Roused  Riley's  ire  reflects  the 
point  off  view  of  the  majority  of  Lta- 
8S  b^graphers.    They  have  looked 
mW  lQ  externals,  seen  nothing  but  the 
unquesT*>nabte  i  poverty-  hardship  and 
Kuntements.   the   ignorance  and 
mSuiX  But  men  of  imagination  hke 
SS  what  boys  are.   He  saw 

other  52*  in  these  fourteen  growing 
R'«M %£.  oi  first  importance  was 
high  adienture.  , 

•Itisai  fortunate  thing  that  there  arc 
beople  m  southwestern  Indiana  today 
SaMriy  in  Spencer  Ooimty.  where 
Llneoin  these  fourteen  years,  who 

HaveTec^ni^ed  this  element  of  advei- 
3SI  and  have  boldly  undertaken  to 
dramatize  it  for  themselves  and  for  tht 
Publc.  Vrobably  no  more  in  erestmg 
monument  will  ever  be  raised  to  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  than  the  °ne  mat  ,*J? 
Sc^county  Historical  Society  * 

uncfertaXing-a  .^^M^Ste 
nkaeant 1  on  the  Fourth  of  July-  «W. 
SSfftte  life  of  the  boy  Lincoln  » 

thTheCeP  to  dramas  the  MW; 
cohVs  IiSmn*  years  is  really  one  of  the 
wnrnduvts  of  an  extensive  piece  ot 
K'Srical  research  which  ^been 
going  on  for  several  years  in 
Kern  corner  of  the  State.  The  lea  ri  - 
gors h^Tpeak  of  it  as  the 

S  w^t  S  of  People  made  up 
their  community  from  1H«  to £«W 
what  th*  were  thinking  and  domg- 
wWch  ineans  what  kind  of  thoughts 
S  ac S«  Plaved  on  the  impressiqn- 
SStuK  of  this  extraordinary  boy. 
thorn  Nearly  comers  pw-y; 
a  filing  and  husky  labor*  of  tager 
curiosity  **)  great  good  naWre 

Tr,  this  "inauirv  they  have  turn*-u 
nt ^  so^eVany  important  fresh  mate- 
rial am&g  other  things,  documen- 
g&  p^rfuwt  it  was  in  this  part  ot 
thr  wcSd  that  Lincoln  laid  the  oun- 
Sions  for  that  vast  repertoire  of 


ries  which  he  used  in  ^>^>°>.      l&^S&^f  ^!ff8£ 
SS*  fij®  Sy  -Lincoln  would  read  it  to  us  out  in  the 
SUu^  t5e  puzzle  of  his  woods  oh^^  £  ^  Qt  it, 

uproot  that  ^^^SS  ^02^  oh,  ye.  mighty  w#« 

:v =sS  St  Mi*  m 


Log  House  Built  by  Lincoln  and  bis  Father. 

William  Fortune, 


Indiana— Mr 

nilUn  with  enthusiasm,  and  for ( weeks 
trod  the  paths  of  the  county,  making 
notes  of  all  he  could  hear  and  of  all 
he  coidd  learn.  His  most  significant 
and  important  finding  came  from  a 
character  famous  in  the  stories  of  Lin- 
coins  youth,  "Uncle  Natty,'  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  boy  Lincoln.  Ht. 

old  and  feeble  when  Mr.  Fortune 
found  him  by  the  roadside.   "I  began 
asking  him  questions,  among  others 
•What  were  the  books  the  boys  of  th* 
neighborhood    read?'     Uncle  Natty 
named  several;  and  then.'  said  Mr. 
Fortune-  "I  noticed  that  he  was  look- 
ing down  to  the  ground,  leaning  on 
is  cane,  chuckling  to  himself.  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  smiling    ™f£  J™, 
another  book  we  boys  got  a  teM«*» 
out  of,'  he  answered,  in  the  indistinct 
voice  of  a  feeble  old  man. 

I  !  .    i  i.  *    ,     -  I 
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hook  but  neither  he  nor  the  expert. 
Jt>luhouSh  Lincoln  Mb havei geaned 

sought  work  after  the  crops  were  in 
outside  ot  the  family.'1  The  jobs  he. 
3 JU  brought  him  in  contact 

lawyers,  the  judges  of  the  j^ttlemems 
A  stimulating  result  of 
Inauirv"  is  that  these  people  were 
mucii  superior  to  those  which  biogra- 
phers have  painted  as  his  associates- 
oS  of  better  bac*gK«nd--mon 
Xation-more  ,  definite  jgj*"*" 
higher  political  and  social  ideals. 


Zion's  Herald 
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LincolM,  Teller  of  Stories 

A GENUINE  sense  of  humor  is  one  of 
the  qualities  of  greatness.  It  re- 
quires a  very  fine  order  of  mind  to  per- 
ceive in  a  vivid  way  the  analogies  be- 
tween various  things  or  various  events. 
It  is  this  ability  which  makes  the  poet. 
It  is  the  same  ability  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect  which  constitutes  the  hu- 
morist. That  wonderful  gift  belonged  to 
that  Greatest  Man,  who  made  use  of  para- 
bles over  and  over  in  His  talks  to  the 
people  of  Palestine.  To  perceive  the 
likenesses  that  exist  between  things  ap- 
parently dissimilar  is  a  great  step  toward 
the  profound  understanding  of  life. 

This  ability  Abraham  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  was 
one  of  his  greatest  assets,  the  means 
which  he  so  often  used  to  influence  oth- 
ers, the  way  in  which  he  made  clear  his 
own  reasons  for  or  against  some  course 
of  action. 

It  was  a  gift  that  appeared  early  in  his 
career.  One  of  his  schoolmates,  Nathan- 
iel Grigsby,  said:  "When  he  appeared  in 
company,  the  boys  would  gather  and 
cluster  around  him  to  hear  him  talk.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  figurative  in  his  speech- 
es, talks,  and  conversations.  He  argued 
much  from  analogy,  and  explained  things 
hard  for  us  to  understand  by  stories, 
maxims,  tales,  and  figures.  He  would 
almost  always  point  his  lesson  or  idea 
by  some  story  that  was  plain  and  near  to 
us,  that  we  might  instantly  see  the  force 
and  bearing  of  what  he  said."  (Lamon, 
"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  71.) 

Sometimes  the  analogy  was  conveyed 
in  but  a  few  words,  as  when  he  had  been 
beaten  by  Douglas  in  the  contest  for  the 
state  senatorship  in  1859  and  Lincoln 
quaintly  said  that  he  felt  ''like  the  boy 
that  stumped  his  toe. — It  hurt  too  bad  to 


laugh  and  he  was  too  big  cry"  (Herndon, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  II,  127). 

Another  time,  when  discussing  a  course 
that  he  had  taken,  Lincoln  remarked : 
"You  can't  overturn  a  pyramid,  but  you 
can  undermine  it ;  that's  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  do."  (Rice,  "Reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  443.) 

His  long  stories  or  little  parables  were 
usually  homely  in  the  extreme.  The  fol- 
lowing was  told  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, when  the  editor  was  remonstrating 
at  the  President's  continued  support  of 
Chase  for  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Chase's  Presidential  am- 
bitions. "Raymond,"  said  he,  "you  were 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not? 
Then  you  know  what  a  'chin  fly'  is.  My 
brother  and  I  were  once  plowing  corn 
on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the  horse, 
and  he  holding  the  plow.  The  horse  was 
lazy;  but  on  one  occasion  rushed  across 
the  field  so  that  I,  with  my  long  legs, 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found 
an  enormous  'chin  fly'  fastened  upon  him, 
and  I  knocked  him  off.  My  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  want  the  old  horse  bitten  in  that 
'  way.  'Why,'  said  my  brother,  'that's  all 
that  made  him  go !'  Now,  if  Mr.  Chase 
has  a  Presidential  'chin  fly'  biting  him, 
I'm  not  going  to  knock  him  off,  if  it  will 
only  make  his  department  go."  (Car- 
penter, "The  Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," 129,  130.) 

Probably  it  is  the  very  homeliness,  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  stuff  with  which 
Lincoln  drove  home  his  ideas,  that  has 
appealed  all  through  the  years  to  common 
men.  His  thought  material  was  like  their 
own.  It  was  only  in  the  wonderful  keen- 
ness with  which  he  used  it  that  he  dif- 
fered from  themselves.  He  belonged  to 
the  common  people. 
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PASSING  THOUGHTS 

ERE  is  a  Lincoln  story  Elbert  Hubbard  was  fond  of 
telling: 

Lincoln  met  Alexander  H.  Stephens  on  board  a  boat  in 
the  Potomac.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  Stephens  wore  a  big 
overcoat  with  the  collar  turned  up.  It  came  from  his 
heels  to  the  top  of  his  head.  Lincoln  and  Stephens  were 
men  on  a  tremendous  errand— they  were  to  try  to  avert  the  coming  war, 
by  buying  the  slaves. 

Both  men  were  nervous— both  embarrassed.  And  Lincoln,  as  was  his 

wont,  dissipated  the  intensity  with  a  laugh. 

"  Alec,"  said  Lincoln,  "  do  you  know  what  you  remind  me  of?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  President,  tell  me,"  said  Stephens,  with  great  dignity. 

"  You  make  me  think  that  never  before  have  I  seen  so  small  a  nubbin  in 

so  big  a  shuck!"  Stephens  was  so  small  that  a  newspaper  once  said, 

"  An  empty  carriage  drove  up  and  Alexander  Stephens  got  out." 
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unhappy,  wistful  father!  L.  H.  P.  • 

55*^  

Storiei  of  Lincoln 

iurces 


President  Lincoln,  when  once  bidding  a 
friend  good-by  in  the  White  House,  sud- 
denly said:  "You  haven't  such  a  thing  as 
a  postmaster  In  your  pocket,  have  you?" 
The  amazed  friend  looked  his  astonish- 
ment. "You  see,"  said  the  President.  "It 
seems  kind  of  unnatural  that  you  shouldn't 
have  at  least  a  postmaster  In  your  pocket. 
Everybody  I've  seen  for  days  past  has  had 
foreign  Ministers  and  collectors,  and  all 
kinds,  and  I  thought  you  couldn't  have 
got  In  here  without  having  at  least  a  post- 
master get  Into  your  pocket  I" 

In  1862  a  delegation  of  New  York  mil- 
lionaires waited  upon  President  Lincoln  to j 
request  that  he  furnish  a  gunboat  for  the 
protection  of'  New  York  Harbor.  Lincoln, 
after  listening  patiently,  said:  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me,  ikTthe  present  condition 
of  things,:  to,  furnish  you  a  gunboat,  and. 
in  this  condition  of  things,  if  I  was  worth 
half  as  much  ats  you.  gentlemen,  are  rep- 
resented to  be.  and  as  badly  frightened  as 
you  seem  to  be,  I  would  build  a  gunboat 
and  give  it  to  the  government." 

One  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  Springfield 
once  saw  Lincoln  striding  along  with  his 
two  boys,  both  of  them  walling.  "What's 
the  matter  with  the  boys.  Mr.  Lincoln?" 
"Just  what's  the  matter  with  the  world." 
he  answered.  "I've  got  three  walnuts,  and 
each  one  wants  two." 

Lincoln  once  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
his  religion  was  like  that  of  an  old  man 
whom  he  had  heard  speak  at  a  church 
meeting,  and  who  said:  "When  I  do  good, 
I  feel  good:  when  I  do  bad,  I  feel  bad,  and 
that's  my  religion." 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  London  Punch 
caricatured  Lincoln  and  ridiculed  the  Na- 
tional government.  But  when  news  of 
Lincoln's  assassination  reached  England 
there  appeared  in  Punch  a  noble  elegy  on 
Lincoln,  beginning 

"He  had  been  born  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering 
years — 

Ill-fate.  Ill-feeling,  ill-report  lived  through — 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to 
cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  pralsd 
And  took  them  both  with  his  unwaverlj 
mood." 


"LET  JEFF,  ESCAPE,  I  J 

DON'T  WANT  HIM" 

When  Grant  saw  that  Lee  must  soon 
capitulate,  Grant  asked  the  President 
whether  he  should  try  to  capture  Jeff. 
Davis,  or  let  him  escape  from  the  coun- 
try if  he  would.    The  president  said: 

"Ahout  that,  I  told  him  the  story  of  an 


Irishman,  who  had  the  pledge  of  Father 
Matthew.  lie  became  terrible  thirsty, 
and  applied  to  the  bartender  for  a  lem- 
onade, and  while  it  was  being  prepared 
he  whispered  tu  him,  'And  couldn't  ye 
put  a  little  brandy  in  it  all  unbeknown 
to  myself?'  1  told  Grant  if  he  could  let 
Jeft.  Davis  escape  all  unbeknown  to  him- 
self, to  let  him  go,  I  didn't  want  him." 


AS  A  LAWYER 

An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
witn  a  case  involving  a  bodily  attack.  Mr. 
Lincoln  defended,  and  told  the  jury  that 
his  client  was  in  the  plight  of  a  man  who, 
in  going  along  the  highway  with  a  pitch- 
fork over  his  shoulder,  was  attacked  by 
a  fierce  dog  that  ran  out  at  him  from  a 
farmer's  door  yard.  In  warding  off  the 
brate  with  the  fork  its  prongs  pierced 
and  killed  him. 

"What  made  you  kill  my  dog.'  said 
the  farmer. 

"What  made  him  bite  me?" 

"But  why  did  you  not  go  after  him  with 
the  other  end  of  the  pitchfork?" 

"Why  did  he  not  come  at  me  with  his 
other  end?" 

At  this  Mr.  Lincoln  whirled  about,  in 
his  long  arms  an  imaginary  dog,  and 
pushed  his  tail  toward  the  jury.  This 
wes  the  defensive  plea  of  "Son  assaut 
demesne"— loosely,  that  "The  other  fel- 
low brought  on  the  fight"  quickly  told 
in  a  way  the  dullest  mind  would  grasp 
and  retain.  i^Ji  4^  ' »/»  <7  J  »■ 


much  amused  at  this 
Lincoln  was  much  i858  ne 

story,  which  he  «e^mberiand  Coun- 
had  an  aPP^f^S  a  Dr.  Hanv 
ty'  Ifbmer  trcrat)  impudently 
burgher  (a  bitter  r£ply>  5, 

1^  S^S?«  the  outer  -g-rf 

Lincoln  tooK  a  i^ened. 

the  plank  seat  and  b*»  and 
Hamburgher  presently  g  ificatlt- 
insulting,  Wb« ^  ^  up  t0  Lincoln 
looking  lame  » Jj^..  1  know  him; 
and  said:  ''D^^  him;  watch 
lUve  here;lUtak^  ^  cam6 

me  »  And  two  or  thre  admoniti0n. 

to  Lincoln  an  *  "J^-diAA  Utti! 
When  Hamburgher  con         ^  &nd  ftt 

lame  man  was  on  tft    P   ^  had  pr<,. 
once  commenced  a  reP  y  Hwnburgh. 
ceededbutashortttme     &  ^ 
er  roared  out:     x  patroniz- 
mind  »  retorted  the ^lame  r  ^ 

ingly,  "I'll  ^^'om  you  except  your 
ni  take  ^ythmg  from  y     ^  ^  ^ 
pills."  This  cut   he  do  ^ 
^You  scoundrel!     exc»  „  The 

lcn0W  I've  qui  PT^ped  down  on  his 
little  man  mstantl y  dropp  ^ 
s0Und  ^ee  and  c  .  »   £  ^  thank 
mock  worship,  excia 
OA  the,  cour.tr,  -  «*•.  /< 


tne 


On  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  going  to  a  political  convention, 
one  of  his  rivals,  a  liveryman,  provided 
him  with  a  slow  horse,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  reach  his  destination  in  time. 
Mr.  Lincoln  got  there,  however,  and  when 
he  returned  with  the  horse  he  said,  "You 
keep  this  horse  for  funerals,  don't  you?" 
"Oh  no,"  replied  the  liveryman.  "Well, 
I'm  glad  of  that,  for  if  you  did  you'd 
never  get  a  corpse  to  the  grave  in  time 
for  the  Resurrection  "  W/X*      A  U*Wl 


Thurlow  Weed  relates  that  he  was  one 
day  opposing  the  claims  of  Montgomery 
Blair,  who  aspired  to  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment, when  Mr.  Lincoln  inquired  of  him 
whom  he  would  recommend.  '•Henry 
Winter  Davis,"  was  the  response.  "Da- 
vid Davis,  I  see,  has  been  posting  you  up 
on  this  question,"  retorted  Lincoln.  "He 
has  Davis  on  the  brain.  1  think  Maryland 
must  be  a  good  State  to  move  from." 

Thy  President  then  told  a  story  of  a 
witness  in  court  in  a  neighboring  county, 
who,  on  being  asked  his  age  replied, 
-Sixty."  Being  satisfied  he  was  much 
older,  the  question  was  repeated,  "The 
court  knows  you  to  be  much  older  than 
sixty."  "Oh,  I  understand  now,"  was  the 
re  joiner,  "you're  thinking  of  those  ten 
years  I  spent  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  that  was  so  much  time  lost, 
and  don't  count." Jjfi*-^  ^  ^ 


Certain  officials  the  government 
emoloywere  very  anxious  to  get  absolute 

on  J  of  certain  moneys  to  be  disbursed- 
bv  then,  These  moneys  were  formerly 
controlled  by  the  district  attorneys ^  of 
certain  districts,  and  the  control  of  these 
district  attorneys  they  were  anxiou,  to 
s  t  aside,  and  they  came  to  the  Present 
»th  this  nlea.    He  knew  what  they 

Tanted    and  fid  then,  the  follow* 

story. 

"You  are  very  anxious  to  get  absolute 
control  of  certain  moneys  to  be  disoursed 
by  then,  These  moneys  were  former  y 
controlled  by  the  district  attorneys  of 
certain  districts,  and  the  centre of 
these  district  attorneys  they  were  anxi 
ous  to  set  aside,  and  they  came  to  the 
President  with  this  plea.  He  knew  what 
S ;  wanted,  and  told  them  the  follows 

story:  . 

"You  are  very  much  like  a  man  in  Illi- 
nois whose  cabin  was  burned  down  and 
according  to  the  kindly  custom  of  early 
days  in  the  West,  his  neighbors  all  con 
tributed  something  to  start  him  again 
In  his  case  they  had  been  so  liberal  that 
ho  seen  found  himself  better  off  than 
before  the  fire,  and  got  proud.    One  day 
a  neighbor  brought  him  a  bag  of  oats 
but  the  fellow  refused  it  with  scorn,  and 
8aid,  'I  am  not  taking  oats  now;  Intake 
nothing  but  money.'"    ^ '6A 


Recall  Lincoln  Anecdotes 
On  Anniversary  of  Birth 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11. 
(JP) — The  man  whose  125th 
birth  anniversary  Americans  will 
observe,  tomorrow  thoroughly  en- 
joyed spinning  yarns  but  his  choice 
ones  were  usually  related  for  a 
purpose. 

Collector.-,-  of  Lincoln  stories  here 
recently  brought  to  attention 
again  one  of  his  best  known 
anecdotes — told  during  one  of  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Speaking  at  Galesburg  the  night 
of  October  7,  1858,  Judge  Douglas 
closed  his  speech  with  an  attack 
on  his  opponent's  career. 

Lincoln,  Douglas  said,  failed  at 
everything  he  attempted:  at  farm- 
ing, teaching,  liquor  selling,  and 
law:  and  now  he  was  trying 
politics. 

Abe  arose  and  said  that  Doug- 
las had  presented  an  accurate  pic- 
ture: 

"It's  true— -every  word  of  it.  I've 
tried  a  lot  of  things,  but  there's 


one  thing  that  Douglas  forgot.  He 
told  you  that  I  sold  liquor,  but  he 
didn't  mention  that  while  I  had 
quit  my  side  of  the  counter  the 
judge  has  remained  on  his." 

The  reference  to  Douglas'  well- 
known  weakness  brought  hearty 
laughter  from  the  audience. 

During  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  war  a  scandal  in  the  war  de- 
partment cbliged  Lincoln  to  ap- 
point a  new  secretary.  Republican 
senators  called  upon  him  and 
urged  that  he  change  the  entire 
cabinet  of  seven  members.  Lin- 
coln told  them  this: 

"An  Illinois  farmer  was  troubled 
with  skunks.  One  night  he  went 
out  with  hi^  shotgun  and  returned 
after  one  discharge.  His  wife 
asked  him  what  luck  he  had  had. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'there  were 
?even  skunks — not  one.  I  killed 
one  with  my  first  shot  and  he 
raised  such  a  fearful  smell  that  I 
deckled  to  let  the  rest  go  away'." 

The  senators  retired. 


WHAT  LINCOLN 
THOUGHT 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  £^ 

to  amuse  his  listeners  he  tu  ned 
mine  them  exclusively  to  "^strate 
ubing  ineui        a.  never  seemed  to 
his  arguments.   He  n«v  lories. 

constantly  urged  a  Thad_ 
proclamation-Henry  vv 
deus  Stevens  and  Chai  les  o 
The  nresident  was  patient,  Mtnm, 
in  defying  the  edict  until  such .time 
aSU  would  best  fit  into  the  national 

PiCLTnco.nand  Senator  John  B, Hen- 
dersonof  Missouri  were 
a  White  House  window  one  after 

came   £f  ^""T^K 
-r^de^SncT 
"The  only  schooling  I  ever  had 
sail  Lincoln,  "was  in  a  log  BchooJ 

brLdwe^^-S 

Ly  the  hand  of  the  Lord  without  so 
muS  as  the  smell  of  fire  upon  their 
ST  felf  to  one  little  fellow  to  read 
the  verse  in  which  occurred  for  tne 
?r3t  time  in  the  chapter  the  names 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abedne 
eo     Little  Bud  tumbled  on  Shad 
fach   floundered  on  Meshach  and 
went  to  pieces  on  Abednego. 
""instantly  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter dealt  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of 
he  heaa  and  left  him  waHing  and 
blubbering  as  the  next  boy  in  line 
took  up  the  reading. 
t0°ButPbefore  the  girl  at  the  end  of 
the  line  had  done  reading  he  had 
subsided  into  sniffles  and  finally 
became  quiet.  His  blunders  and  ■ dis- 
grace were  forgotten  by  the  others 
5  the  class  until  his  turn  was  ap- 
proaching to  read  again.   Then  ike 
a.  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear 
;ky  he  set  up  a  wail  which  even 
alarmed  the  master,  who  with  rath 
er  unusual  gentleness,  asked  what 
was  the  matter  now. 

'Pointing  with  a  shaking  finger 
at  the  verse  which  a  few  moments 
later  would  fall  to  him  to  read  Bud 
managed  to  quaver  out,  'Look  there 
marster,  there  comes  them  same 
damn  three  fellows  again. 

Before  Lincoln  finished  the  story 
Sumner.  Stevens  and  Wilson  were 
at  the  door  asking  to  see  the  pres 


By  JAMBS  TANDY  EIXIS." 


The  Tang  of  theSfuth^ 

WHAT  HE  TOLD  ME  OF  LINCOLN.? 


Tandy  Ellis. 


"One  lie  must  be  thatched  -with .an 
other,  or  it  will  soon  "tajgough. 

It  was  a  September  morning.  I 
stopped  at  the  Lincoln  shrine  to  tet 
a  colored  boy  run  over  and  see  me 
cabin  which  Lincoln  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bom 
In.  As  I  rambled 
down  toward  the 
spring  an  old 
man  came  up  and 
we  drifted  into 
conversation. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he 
said,  "many  a 
year  has  slid 
away  since  I 
played  with  Abe 
Lincoln  around 
on  this  farm!" 

"You  played 
with  him  here  as 
a  boy?"  '  . 
|    "Yes,  sir,  ana 

o&*  fsjs  tm  ySm 

^dri4  of  water  when  we  got  through 
out  ?tkwasW  about  four  * 
the  water  and  Abe  said,  'I'll  hold  you 
by  the  heels  and  let  you  down  and 
you  can  drink!' 

"I  tell  you  Abe  Lincoln  was  a  boy 
of  visions*  even  at  that  age.He  teH 
me  by  the  heels,  and  I  be  dam  if  every 
marble  didn't  roll  put  of  my  poefcets 
down  into  the  spring!  . 

''Abe  savs  Til  fork  'em  out  and 
brlA  'em  over  to  you,'  but  he  never 

br"$ehlt  'after  he  got  to  be  President 
I  thought  he  might  git  the  ^stoffice 
for  me  down  in  my  town  and  I  went 
up  to  Washington  to  see  him.  He  was 
„iort  +n  kpp  me  and  finally  I  saia, 
'Ate  cUd  you  ™e'r  find  them  marbles?' 

"He  laughs  and  says,  'Sam,  them 
was  the  test  marbles  I  ever  see  why 
I  played  with  them  marbles  all  oyer 
the  State  of  Uttnoy  when  I  was  a 

^2ffiwe?l'U  him  about  rthV 
the  postoffice  and  he  says  ttMg 
eo  down  in  town  and  git  a  set  01 
Mes  and  I'll  play  you  a  game 
down  in  the  back  yard,  and  if  you 
win  you  git  the  office! 

"Well,  I  gits  the  marbles  and  Abe 
h^t  me  so  bad  I  was  ashamed,  and 
ffiyT'ItWt  look  like  I  can  play 
likel  could  down  in  Larue,'  and 
Abe  says  'It  ain't  that  for  when 
rman  gits  to  be  President  he  has 
to  do  things  on  a  big  scale  ! 

-We  goes  into  his  office  and  he 
i  say?  'Sam.  I  ain't  goin'  to  make 
von  President  but  I  am  a  goin  to 
make  you  Minuter  to  Hockydoodle, 
Ed  you  go  back  home  and  get  ready 

to  go!'   

<Mjiia  TUt»TCD   *  i  r\-r- 


"I  goes  back,  but  we  couldn't  find 
no  sich  a  place  as  Hockydoodle  any- 
wheres bu?  the  next  day  a  Postal 
card  comes  from  Abe  and  it  says, 
•Jest  a  little  joke  Sam,  you  git  the 
postoffice,  I've  took  keer  of  that,  you 
left  your  marbles  here  in  my  office 
but  if  I  kin  git  Jeff  Davis  to  play 
me  a  game,  I  km  stop  this  wart 


Homely  Stories  of 

By    Carl  S 

"|-\  EMEMBER  YOU?"  observed  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln  at  his  desk  in  the  White 
1  »■  House,  to  an  Illinois  soldier  home- 
ward bound  on  a  furlough.  "1  have  not  for- 
gotten. You  used  to  live  on  the  Danville 
road,  and  I  took  dinner  with  you  when  I 
was  running  for  the  legislature.  I  recall 
quite  well  that  we  stood  talking  by  the 
barnyard  gate  while  I  sharpened  my  jack- 
knife." 

The  man  nodded  his  head  in  agreement. 
"But  say,"  he  queried,  "wherever  did  you 
put  that  whetstone?  I  reckon  I  looked  for  it 
better  than  a  dozen  times,  but  never  could 
find  it  nowhere.  Then  we  all  allowed  as 
how  maybe  you  had  jus'  took  it  'long  with 
you." 

"I  put  your  whetstone  on  the  top  of  the 
gatepost,   that  high 
one." 

The  farmer  who 
had  turned  soldier 
"allowed"  that  no- 
body else  was  tall 
enough  to  have  put 
it  there.  None  of 
the  family  had 
thought  of  looking  at 
that  particular  spot; 
but  when  he  reached 
home  he  would  "peer 
up  t  h  e  r  e  the  first 
thing."  A  few  weeks 
later  the  President 
received  a  happy 
letter  from  his  Illinois 
friend,  for  he  had 
found  the  old  whet- 
stone atop  the  post 
where  it  had  reposed 
nearly  thirty  years 
through  all  sorts  of 
weather. 

Lincoln  was  un-  Photo  from  Keystone  View  Co 
commonly  tall,  about  Abraham 
six  feet  four  inches; 

and  certainly  he  was  much  too  honest  to 
carry  away  the  property  of  others.  He 
must  have  been  embarrassed  on  that  occasion 
in  the  White  House,  though  probably  not 
as  deeply  as  in  his  youth  when  a  careless 
act  bulked  large  like  a  veritable  catastrophe. 

You  know  the  story  of  young  Abe  borrow- 
ing a  Life  of  Washington,  by  Parson  Weems, 
from  a  neighbor  three  or  four  miles  away,  of 
how  he  left  it  in  a  chink  in  the  wall  of  his 
log-cabin  home,  and  the  rain  soaked  it  during 
the  night.  The  boy  took  the  damaged  book 
back  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  con- 
fessed the  whole  story.  It  was  absolutely 
his  fault.  He  had  no  money  but  he  was 
strong  for  his  age — could  he  "work  out"  the 
value  of  the  volume? 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  genial  gentle- 
man who  may  have  been  caught  in  a  similar 
jam  in  his  own  youth.  "I  sure  don't  want  to 
be  hard  on  you,  Abe,  but  maybe  you  can 
come  over  and  pull  fodder  for  me  a  couple  of 
days,  and  we'll  then  call  it  all  even.  What 
do  you  say?" 


a  Homely  Fellow 

churz  Lowden 

As  a  clerk  in  Denton  Offutt's  store  in  New 
Salem  the  gawky  young  man  made  a  few 
mistakes,  but  he  w  ould  not  rest  until  he  had 
righted  them.  He  wanted  to  serve  all  cus- 
tomers as  he  would  wish  to  be  served  if  he 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  instead 
of  being  behind  it.  Once  when  a  woman  had 
bought  some  goods  he  checked  his  adding 
after  she  had  gone  out,  and  he  found  that 
he  hail  charged  her  six  cents  too  much.  He 
walked  almost  three  miles  to  her  home  to 
return  the  small  sum.  At  another  time  he 
sold  a  half  pound  of  tea,  and  saw  later  that 
he  had  used  only  a  four-ounce  weight.  He 
delivered  the  remainder. 

Even  when  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  Illinois 
lawmakers  he  was  still  too  poor  to  own  a 
horse;  so  he  walked  from  New  Salem  to  the 
state  capital  at 
Vandalia,  and  then 
walked  home  when 
the  session  ended. 
He  was  one  of  a  group 
called  "The  Long 
Nine"  on  account  of 
their  unusual  height; 
though  they  rode 
horses,  he  managed 
to  keep  up  with  them. 
Lincoln's  clothing 
was  thin,  and  the 
weather  ra  w  .  He 
mentioned  that  he 
was  far  from  warm. 

"That's  easy  to 
explain,"  joked  one 
of  "The  Long  Nine" 
as  he  eyed  the  lone 
pedestrian's  large 
feet,  "there  is  too 
much  of  you  on  the 
ground." 

Did   Abe  become 
•npony  angry  or   sulky  at 

Lincoln  this  crude  jibe?  No, 

he  laughed  at  this 
bit  of  wit  as  heartily  as  his  friends,  and  soon 
one  of  them  took  him  aboard  his  steed.  The 
future  president  relished  a  good  joke,  and 
he  did  not  mind  in  the  least  if  he  were  the 
butt  of  it. 

When  Lincoln  was  "riding  the  circuit"  as 
a  young  lawyer  he  once  saw  a  pig  mired  in 
the  mud  beside  the  road;  but  he,  mindful 
of  the  new  suit  of  clothes  he  was  wearing, 
went  on  his  way.  However,  two  miles  further 
on  he  decided  to  turn  back  and  see  what  he 
could  do  for  the  entrapped  shoat.  After 
much  effort  he  rescued  the  protesting  animal, 
but  he  sadly  soiled  his  new  suit  in  the  process. 
Conscious  that  he  had  done  a  good  deed,  he 
blithely  borrowed  a  suit  from  a  friend  and 
appeared  in  court  as  he  had  planned. 

IN  THOSE  days  on  the  circuit  an  utter 
stranger  once  approached  the  lanky  at- 
torney who  looked  like  a  walking  beanpole, 
lie  excused  himself  politely,  and  then  said 
that  he  was  carrying  in  his  pocket  something 
which  "belongs  to  you."    Of  course  Lincoln, 


long  arms,  long  legs,  long  nose,  bushy 
hair,  beetle  brows  and  clumsy  manner  all 
caused  him  to  stand  forth  as  an  exceed- 
ingly homely  person.   Therefore  he  was  truly 
grateful  whenever  anybody  spoke  highly  of 
him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  children,  and  they 
loved  him.  Once  a  father  took  his  little 
daughter  to  the  White  House.  The  President 
greeted  her  heartily,  lifted  her  upon  his  lap, 
and  was  soon  chatting  with  her  in  a  big  way. 
She  has  been  told  that  Lincoln  was  not  at  all 
handsome;  yet  she  found  him  as  jolly  as  an 
elf,  easy  to  talk  to,  and  as  friendly  as  her 
dearest  playmates.  To  her  father  she  turned, 
and  protested:  "Daddy,  he  isn't  ugly.  He's 
just  beautiful!" 


Abe  agreed  quickly  enough,  for  he  had 
probably  expected  a  stiffer  penalty  for  his 
carelessness.  In  those  two  days  he  pulled 
fodder  like  a  man.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  he  had  started  home  when  the  kindly 
farmer  called  him  back  and  gave  him  a 
package.    It  was  the  precious  volume. 

"You  have  earned  the  book,"  Crawford 
told  him,  "and  it's  yours  to  keep." 

Later  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Illinois  where 
they  settled  in  Macon  county.  There  it 
was  that  young  Abraham  saw  other  lads  of 
his  age  wearing  better  clothing  than  he  had. 
He  wanted  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  and  he 
wanted  to  obtain  the  "pants"  through  his 
own  efforts.  But  how?  He  had  been  wear- 
ing a  backwoods  outfit  consisting  of  a  jeans 
jacket,  a  coonskin  cap  with  the  tail  hanging 
down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  old  buckskin 
trousers  much  too  short  for  his  long  legs. 

The  odd-looking  newcomer  went  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Miller,  a  widow  who  sewed  for  neigh- 
bors at  times.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
"nary  a  cent."  She  said  that  she  had  several 
logs  which  she  wanted  split  into  fence  rails. 
To  make  a  pair  of  homespun  trousers  for  a 
young  man  of  his  uncommon  height  she 
would  have  to  weave  three-and-one-half 
yards  of  cloth.  Well,  she  would  make  the 
trousers  for  him  if  he  would  split  four  hundred 
fence  rails  for  each  yard  needed. 

So  Abe  split  fourteen  hundred  rails,  and 
then  a  few  more  "for  good  measure."  Each 
morning  he  walked  the  three  miles  to  the 
Miller  home,  manfully  swung  his  ax  all  day, 
and  walked  the  same  distance  back  to  his 
home  when  it  became  too  dark  to  see  well. 
During  that  spring  he  also  split  enough  rails 
to  fence  his  father's  farm,  besides  helping 
him  plow  fifteen  acres  for  corn.  Further- 
more he  helped  a  near-by  settler  plow  fifty 
acres.  No  wonder  the  people  said  that  Abe 
was  "a  glutton  for  work." 


never  having  seen  the  man  before  that 
moment,  could  not  possibly  imagine  what  this 
article  might  be. 

"This  knife,"  the  homely  stranger  calmly 
declared,  "was  placed  in  my  hands  some  few 
years  ago  with  the  respectful  request  that 
I  should  keep  it  until  I  should  find  a  man 
uglier  than  myself.  I  have  carried  it  from 
that  time  to  this.  However,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  think  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
property  which  I  hereby  surrender  to  you." 

Lincoln's  law  practice  often  led  to  his 
absence  from  home  during  rather  lengthy 
periods.  He  returned  on  one  dark  night,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  a  two-story  house  where 
his  one-story  home  should  have  been.  Was 
he  lost,  or  losing  his  mind?  What  could  the 
matter  be?  He  rapped  on  the  door  of  a 
neighbor  who  sleepily  informed  Abe  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  planned  a  surprise  for  her 
husband.  While  he  was  away  Mary  had 
employed  carpenters  to  make  the  building 
higher. 

A  few  years  later  the  tall  man  who  lived 
in  the  tall  house  (which  he  had  once  failed 
to  recognize  as  his  own),  was  chosen  by  his 
political  party  to  make  the  race  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with 
long-established  custom  a  group  of  men 
called  formally  to  tell  him  of  this  honor. 
Among  them  was  a  Pennsylvania  judge 
named  Kelly,  six  feet  and  three  inches  tall. 
Carefully  he  inspected  Lincoln,  then  asked 
his  height.    Abe  said  he  was  "six  feet  four." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "Pennsyl- 
vania gladly  bows  to  Illinois.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and 
now  I  have  found  him  at  last." 

Happy  indeed  was  the  Pennsylvania  judge 
when  the  people  voted  the  former  boy  of  the 
backwoods  into  the  White  House.  Lincoln 
had  liked  the  judge's  compliment;  for  his 


Lincoln  Anecdotes 


Celling  Twenty 


Prepared  lor  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  Springfield,  111.,  man  told  the 
following  Lincoln  story: 

"The  fire  brigade  in  Springfreld 
wished  to  secure  some  badly 
needed  supplies,  and  a  lot  of  us 
youngsters  were  given  a  share  in 
collecting  money.  I  went  up  to  the 
rooms  over  the  grocery  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  Lincoln.  He  asked 
me  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  fire 
brigade,   seeming   Quite  interested. 

"Then  he  said:  -Well.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  home  to  supper 
—Mrs.  Lincoln  is  generally  good- 
natured  after  supper— and  I'll  tell 
her  I've  been  thinking  of  giving  $50 
to  the  fire  brigade.  And  she'll  say, 
"Abe,  will  you  never  have  any  sense? 
Twenty  dollars  is  quite  enougii." 
So  tomorrow,  my  boy.  you  come 
around  and  get  ynur  $20.'  y 

"Which  I  did!" 


Nothing  but  Money 


Prepared  /or  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Certain  government  officials  once 
approached  President  Lincoln  and 
tried  to  secure  the  transfer  of  con- 
trol over  certain  funds  from  other 
hands  into  their  own.  Lincoln  met 
their  request  with  this  story: 

"You  are  very  much  like  a  man 
in  Illinois,  whose  cabin  was  burned 
down,  and,  according  to  the  kindly 
custom  of  early  days  in  the  West, 
his  neighbors  all  contributed  some- 
thing to  start  him  again.  In  nis 
case  they  had  been  so  liberal  that 
he  soon  found  himself  better  off 
than  before  the  fire,  and  got  proud. 
One  day  a  neighbor  brought  mm 
a  bag  of  oats,  but  the  fellow  refused 
it  with  scorn  and  said,  'I  am  not 
taking  oats  now;  I  take  nothing 
but  money.' " 


ISot  Greedy 


Lincoln,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, took  his  stand  against  the 
Mexican  War.  He  declared  that 
those  who  argued  that  the  war  was 
not  a  war  of  aggression  made  nim 
think  of  the  Illinois  farmer  who 
said,  "I  ain't  greedy  'bout  land.  1 
only  want  what  jines  mine." 


Done  Enough 


A  woman  with  a  commanding  air 
told  Lincoln:  "Mr.  President,  you 
must  give  me  a  colonel's  commission 
for  my  son.  Sir,  I  demand  it,  not  as 
a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  Sir,  my  grand- 
father fought  at  Lexington.  Sir,  my 
uncle  was  the  only  man  that  did  not 
run  away  at  Bladensburg.  Sir,  my 
father  fought  at  New  Orleans  and 
my  husband  was  killed  at  Monter- 
rey." 

"I  guess,  madam,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"your  family  has  done  enough  for^ 
the  country.  It  is  time  to  give  some- 1 
body  else  a  chance." 


Inaction 


At  one  time  during  the  Civil  War. 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  then  in 
command  of  the  Union  forces,  was 
conducting  a  waiting  campaign;  and 
so  careful  was  he  to  avoid  mistakes 
that  little  headway  was  evident. 
President  Lincoln  thereupon  wrote 
him  a  letter: 

"My  dear  McClellan:  If  you  don't 
want  to  use  the  army  I  should  like 
to  borrow  it  for  a  while.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, A.  Lincoln." 


Mutual 


Soon  after  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  he  visited  Chicago,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed. 

Later,  while  he  was  visiting  with 
friends,  someone  led  a  little  boy  into 
the  room.  .When  the  lad  spied  the 
President,  he  swung  his  hat  and 
shouted:  "Hurrah,  for  Lincoln!" 

Lincoln  got  up,  caught  the  little 
lad  in  his  strong  arms,  and  tossing 
I  him  up  in  the  air,  shouted,  "Hur- 
rah, for  you!"  | 


ISot  Down 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
walking  home  in  the  gloom  of  the 
rainy  election  night,  after  receiving 
report  of  his  defeat  for  election  to 
the  Senate  by  Stephen  Douglas,  he 
lo^f  his  footing  in  the  muddy  road 
and  nearly  fell.  But  recovering  his 
balance,  he  drew  himself  up  as  if 
his  thought  recurred  to  the  recent 
defeat  and  remarked,  "It's  a  slip 
and  not  a  fall." 


Tells  Story  of  Lincoln 
Cutting  Kindling  On  Train 
To  Warm  Crying  Child 

Another  story  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  lo  light  on  the  eve 
of  the  Civil  War  President's  birth- 
day as  O.  M.  Fulwider,  504  Suther- 
land avenue,  reported  an  incident 
which  he  said  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  story  was  related  to  him  by 
Frank  E.  Wells,  formerly  a  travel- 
ing representative  for  E.  C.  Atkins 
&  Co.  Mr.  Fulwider  said  that  Mr. 
Wells  in  his  traveling  met  a  re- 
tired lawyer,  now  dead,  who  was 
native  of  Vermillion  county,  Illi- 
nois, near  Danville.  This  lawyer 
had  known  Lincoln. 

The  story  told  by  Mr.  Fulwider 
Is  as  follows: 

"As  a  young  man  this  attorney 
served  as  a  deputy  clerk  at  Dan- 
ville and  frequently  had  to  go  to 
the  state  capital  at  Springfield.  One 
day  after  he  had  boarded  a  train 
to  return  to  Danville,  he  entered 
a  car  where  a  child  was  sobbing 
to  its  mother. 

"Soon  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  in,  bumping  his  head  above 
the  door  entrance.  After  remark- 
ing, 'Oh!  Oh!  Bumps  don't  count,' 
Lincoln  noticed  the  child  crying. 
Trying  to  console  It,  he  asked  the 
mother  what  was  the  matter.  She 
replied  that  the  child  was  cold 
because  there  was  no  fire  or  heat. 

"Lincoln  said,  'Just  wait  a  min- 
ute and  we'll  attend  to  that.' 
Turning  around,  he  saw  the  attor- 
ney from  Danville.  'Oh,  my  young 
friend  from  Danville,'  he  said,  lay- 
ing his  saddle  bags  near  the  at- 
torney. Til  be  back  directly  and 
we  will  have  a  ««b-fest.' 

"Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  take 
out  his  pocket  knife  and  cut  kin- 
dling for  the  stove,  the  customary 
way  then  to  heat  train  coaches. 
Soon  he  had  a  warm  fire  going. 

"The  attorney  many  years  later 
told  Mr.  Wells  that  this  incident 
was  the  difference  between  him- 
self and  a  great  man — that  he  had 
passed  the  child  by  without  think- 
ing of  this  service  but  that  It  was 
just  like  Lincoln  to  do  what  he 
did." 


I.  L.  McKEE,  President 

W.  L.  BARROWS,  V-President 
S.  O.  MoGEEHAN,  Secretary 
L.  C.  HOLCOMB,  Treasurer 
R.  H.  McKEE 
C.  R.  McKEE 
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CLINTON    -:-  MISSOURI 


May  27,  19^2 

Mlse  Inez  L.  McKee 

Clinton,  Mo. 

Deer  Madam: 

I  regret  exceedingly  I  cannot  eeera  to  locate  the  frog 
etory   you  mention  In  your  letter,  In  fact  I  have  not  heard  It 
before. 

V©  do  have  a  very  large  collection  of  different  atorlee 
here  veil  indexed,  but  this  one  doee  not  eeem  to  be  among  them. 

We  regret  Indeed  not  being  able  to  locate  the  etory. 

Very  truly  youre, 


Director 


Good  Lincoln  Story 

Chet  Lampson,  of  the  Jefferson 
Gazette,  claims  this  is  a  new  and 
hitherto  unpublished  Lincoln  story.  I 
Enroute  to  Washington  for  the  in- 
auguration, Lincoln's  train  stopped 
in   Ashtabula.    Lincoln  appeared 
on  the  back  platform  and  there 
was  a  call  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  who; 
could  be  seen  sitting  inside.  Abe 
went  back  into  the  coach  and  tried 
to  persuade  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  come 
out.    She  positively  refused  to  ap- 
pear.   Uncle  Abe  returned  to  the 
platform  and  said  to  the  crowd: 
"Mrs.  Lincoln  refuses  to  come  out. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 
audience  who  knows  how  to  make 
a  woman  do  anything  she  doesn't 
want  to,  he  is  better  fitted  to  be 
President  of   the  United  States, 
than  I  am." 

'(A  good  story,  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  appear- 
ed in  print.  ).    ,  . 


Not  All  'Lincoln  Stories' 
Are,  But  He  Loved  to  Pun 

From  Pathfinder 

When  the  Union  was  divided  as  the  world  is  now,  another  man 
in  the  White  House,  a  sad,  bearded  giant,  eased  tensions  with  a  jest, 
pricked  the  pompous  with  a  pun  and  won  his  points  with  "a  little 
story." 


To  a  faultfinder  who  said  that 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  should 
be  dismissed  for  drunkenness 
"because  he  drank  12  bottles  of 
wine  at  a  sitting,"  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  replied:  "That 
is  more  than  I  can  swallow." 

To  a  manufacturer  who  asked, 
"How  shall  we  get  cotton?" 
Lincoln  replied:  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  must  wait  until  the 
Southerners  get  worsted." 

To  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  asked  if 
he  had  heard  that  a  friend  was 
being  prosecuted  for  bigamy, 
Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  for  her, 
for  her  crime  is  that  she  loved 
not  wisely  but  twp  well." 

*     >;:  % 

Many  "little  stories"  have  been 
attributed  to  Lincoln.  Some 
were  his  and  others  probable 
were  not.  Publishers  of  his 
time,  rushing  into  print  with 
paper-backed  collections  of 
Lincoln  stories,  sometimes  cred- 
ited him  with  moth-eaten  jokes 
to  swell  their  products. 

The  books  show  Lincoln  as  a 
punster  above  all.  For  instance, - 
he  approved  a  promotion  for 
Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  "must  be 
won  by  Hooker  by  Crook"  (re- 
ferring to  another  Union  gen- 
eral, George  Crook). 

When  he  sent  a  certain 
admiral  to  enforce  a  blockade, 
he  said  there  was  no  chance  of 
failure  as  "the  person  sent  car- 
ries with  him  a  blockhead  noth- 
ing can  penetrate."  When  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P. 
Chase  wanted  to  discuss  the 
national  debt,  Lincoln  assured 
him  that  "its  great  interest 
claims  my  most  devoted  atten- 
tion." » 

Seeing  the  sign  of  a  merchant 


"T.  R.  Strong"— Lincoln  said: 
"Haw,  T.  R.  Strong  but  coffee 
is  stronger." 

One  of  his  most  atrocious  puns 
goes  back  to  his  rail  splitter 
days.  Asked  about  the  age  of 
a  tree  he  was  eyeing,  he  said, 
"I  am  not  sure;  but  I  am  just 
about  to  ax  rt." 

j        #    *  * 

Lincoln  was  bothered  end- 
lessly by  office-seekers.  One 
applicant  cited  all  the  votes  he 
had  got  together  for  the  Presi- 
dent. "Then  you  made  me  Presi- 
dent?" demanded  Lincoln.  "I 
helped,"  came  the  reply.  "Then 
a  precious  mess  you  got  me 
into,"  cried  Lincoln.  "That  is 
all." 

A  New  York  lawyer  who  was 
seeking  a  judgeship  told  Lincoln 
that  there  were  only  10  judges 
to  transact  the  state's  business. 
"And  you  want  me  to  increase 
them  to  a  hundred?"  asked 
Lincoln.  "How  so?"  inquired 
the  lawyer.  "Why,  by  adding 
a  cipher  to  10!"  said  Lincoln. 

*      *  "  . 

A  worthy  not  even  in  the 
Army  wanted  a  generalship. 
On  his  application  a  clerk  noted 
that  the  petitioner  did  not  say 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  a 
brigadier  or  major  general. 
Lincoln  wrote:  "Major  general, 
I  reckon.    A.  Lincoln." 

Ill  once  with  varioloid,  a  mild 
form  of  smallpox,  Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  chortled;  "I've  got  some- 
thing now  I  can  give  every- 
body!" 

It  was  by  such  humor  that 
Lincoln  found  relief  from  the 
tragedies  into  which  history  had 
plunged  him. 

The  stories,  like  the  man, 
belong  tp  the  ages. 


Laughter  Was  His  Life  F £8  l  i  J955 

Press  Attacked  Lincoln 
But  He  Still  Joked  On 

President  Well-Known  as  Story -Teller 
But  He  Always  Had  a  Point  in  Mind 

By  STEFAN  LORANT 

(Written  for  the  Associated  Preis) 


For  Abraham  Lincoln,  laughter 
was  the  "joyous,  beautiful  ever- 
green of  life."  He  needed  it  as  he 
needed  food  and  water  and  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  war,  laughter 
was  his  life  preserver. 

Lincoln's  penchant  for  listening 
to  and  telling  jokes  is  well  known. 
But  he  seldom  told  a  joke  for  the 
joke's  sake.  They  were  like  para- 
bles; they  were  lessons  of  wisdom. 

USUALLY  BEGAN  WITH 
"THAT  REMINDS  ME"? 

His  stories  made  a  point  clear, 
clinched  an  argument  —  and  they 
usually  began  with  "that  reminds 
me  .  .  ." 

When  Horace  Greeley  ripped 
into  Lincoln  in  a  violent  editorial, 
the  President  was  asked  how  he 
felt  about  it.  Lincoln  was  re- 
minded of  the  big  fellow  whose 
wife  beat  him  over  the  head  with- 
out resistance. 

As  others  tried  to  interfere,  the 
man  told  them:  "Let  her  alone. 
It  don't  hurt  me  and  it  does  her 
a  power  of  good." 

At  another  occasion,  a  group  of 
senators  came  to  urge  Lincoln  to 
reorganize  his  cabinet.  Once  again 
he  was  reminded  of  the  story  of 
an  oltfTarmefTiack  in  Illinois  who 
was  pestered  by  skunks.  As  he 
went  out  into  the  night  with  his 
shotgun,  ready  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unpleasant  visitor,  not  one 
skunk  but  seven  appeared. 

The  farmer  took  aim  and  killed 
one,  but  that  one  raised  such  a 
fearful  smell  he  decided  the  best 
thing  was  to  let  the  other  six  go. 

After  listening  to  the  story,  none 
of  the  lawmakers  pressed  for  cabi- 
net reorganization. 

ATTACKED  OFTEN 
BY  THE  PRESS 

Much  of  the  press  attacked 
Lincoln  mercilessly.  Wrote  one 
journalist  of  the  period:  "His  silly 
speeches,  his  ill-timed  jocularity, 
his  pussillanimous  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility and  vulgar  pettyfog- 
gery,  have  no  parallel  in  history 
save  in  the  crazy  capers  of  Cal- 
igula .    .  ." 

Such  savage  outbursts  recalled 
to  Lincoln  the  backwoods  traveler 
losi  in  a  thunderstorm.  As  light- 
ning streaked,  thunder  roared  and 
the  blackness  became  frightening, 
the  traveler  fell  to  his  knees  and 
prayed:  "Oh  Lord,  if  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you,  give  us  a  little  more 
light  and  a  little  less  noise." 

Criticism  voiced  by  political  ad- 
versaries from  his  own  party 
brought  to  Lincoln's  mind  an  old 
acquaintance  who  gave  his  son  a 
microscope.  From  then  on  the  boy 
looked  at  everything  through  it.; 
At  dinner  his  father  took  a  piece 
of  cheese.  "Don't  eat  that,  fa- 
ther!" cried  the  boy.  "It's  full  of 
wrigglers."  ', 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  man, 


biting  into  the  cheese  with  great 
relish,  "let  them  wriggle;  I  can 
stand  it  if  they  can." 

TOLD  JOKES 
ABOUT  HIMSELF 

Lincoln  joked  about  himself  as 
easily  as  he  did  about  others.  When 
asked  how  it  felt  to  T>e  President, 
he  answered  with  the  story  of  the 
tarred  and  feathered  man  whose 
neighbors  were  riding  him  out  of 
town  on  a  rail.  When  they  in- 
quired how  he  liked  it,  the  man 
replied:  "If  it  wasn't  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing,  I  would  much 
rather  walk." 

v'They  say  I  tell  many  stories," 
Lincoln  once  remarked.  "I  reckon 
I  do,  but  I  have  learned  from 
long  experience  that  plain  people, 
take  them  as  they  run,  are  more 
easily  influenced  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  broad  and  humorous 
illustration  than  in  any  other  way; 
and  what  the  hypercritical  few 
may  ttynk,  I  don't  care." 


VTUR 
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Abe's  Stories 
A  Life  Saver 

Here's  the  story  behind  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  famous  wit  by 
the  noted  biographer  and  ou- 
thor  of  the  new  illustrated 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  STEFAN  LOfyVNT 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  laugh- 
ter was  the  "joyous,  beautiful 
evergreen  of  life."  He  needed 
It  as  he  needed  food  and  water 
and  during  the  dark  days  Of 
the  war,  laughter  was  his  life 
preserver. 

*  *  * 
Lincoln's  penchant  for  lis- 
tening to  and  telling  jokes  is 
well  known.  But  he  seldom  told 
a  joke  for  the  joke's  sake. 
They  were  like  parables;  they 
were  lessons  of  wisdom.  His 
stories  made  a  point  clear, 
clinched  an  argument  —  and 
they  usually  began  with  "that 
reminds  me  .  .  ." 

* 

When  Horace  Greeley  ripped 
into  Lincoln  in  a  violent  edi- 
torial, the  President  was  asked 
how  he  felt  about  it.  Lincoln 
was  reminded  of  the  big  fel- 
low whose  wife  beat  him  over 
the  head  without  resistance. 
As  others  tried  to  interfere, 
the  man  told  them:  "Let  her 
alone.  It  don't  hurt  me  and  it 
does  her  a  power  of  good." 

At  another  occasion,  a  group 
of  senators  came  to  urge  Lin- 
coln to  reorganize  his  cab- 
inet. Once  again  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  an  old 
farmer  back  in  Illinois  who 
was  pestered  by  skunks.  Aa 
he  went  out  into  the  night 
with  his  shotgun,  ready  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unpleasant 
visitor,  not  one  skunk  but 
seven  appeared.  The  farmer 
took  aim  and  killed  one,  but 
that  one  raised  such  a  fearful 
smell  he  decided  the  best  thing 
vwas  to  let  the  other  six  go. 

After  listening  to  the  story, 
none  of  the  lawmakers  pressed 
for  cabinet  reorganization. 

Much  of  the  press  attacked 
Lincoln  mercilessly.  Wrote  one 
journalist  of  the  period:  "His 
silly  speeches,  his  ill-timed 
jocularity,  his  pusillanimous 
evasion  of  responsibility  and 
vulgar  pettyfoggery,  have  no 
parallel  in  history  save  in  tha 
crazy  capers  of  Caligula.  ..." 

Such  savage  outbursts  re- 
called to  Lincoln  the  back- 
woods traveler  lost  in  a  thun- 
derstorm. As  1  i  g  h  t  n  i  n  g 
streaked,  thunder  roared  and 
the  blackness  became  fright- 
ening, the  traveler  fell  to  his 
knees  and  prayed:  "Oh,  Lord, 
if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you, 
give  us  a  little  more  light  and 
a  little  less  noise." 


Lincoln  joked  about  him- 
self as  easily  as  he  did  about 
others.  When  asked  how  it 
felt  to  be  president,  he  an- 
swered with  the  story  of  the 
tarred  and  feathered  man 
whose  neighbors  were  ridinr 
him  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
When  they  inquired  how  he 
liked  it,  the  man  replied:  "If 
it  wasn't  for  the  honor  of  the 
thing,  I  would  much  rather 
walk. 

"They  say  I  telTmany  stor- 
ies, Lincoln  once  remarked. 
I  reckon  I  do,  but  I  have 
learned  from  long  experience 
that  plain  people,  take  them  as 
tney  run,  are  more  easily  in- 
fluenced through  the  medium 
of  the  broad  and  humorous  il- 
lustration than  in  any  other 
way,  and  what  the  hypocritical 
few  may  think,  I  don't  care." 


AN  EARLY  PUBLISHED  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION 

430.  [Lewis  and  Clark].  [MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  COMMUNICATING  DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  EX- 
PLORING THE  MISSOURI  BY  LEWIS  AND  CLARK].  Hartford,  Conn  : 
The  Connecticut  Courant,  December  10,  1806.  Complete  issue.  This  is 
one  of  the  earlier  newspaper  printings  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  message 
from  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Seven  days  after  the  extra  edition 
issued  in  Baltimore.  Also  includes  information  on  Freeman  and  Custis 
and  Pike's  ascent  of  the  Mississippi.  This  issue  also  includes  the  Procla- 
mation by  Thomas  Jefferson  warning  citizens  against  persons  (Bun) 
conspiring  against  Spain,  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 
News  of  Burr's  activities  included.  Wagner-Camp  5a.  450.00 


THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT  OF  LINCOLN'S 
MOST  FAMOUS  RIBALD  STORY 


Lincoln,  Abraham.  BASS-ACKWARDS.  Original  autograph  manu- 
script, unsigned,  one  page  (9X7)  written  on  one  side,  seventeen  lines, 
commencing:  "He  said  he  was  riding  bass-ackwards  on  a  jass-ack, 
through  a  patton-cotch,  on  a  pair  of  baddle-sags,  stuffed  full  of  binger- 
gied,  when  the  animal  steered  at  a  scump,  and  the  lirrup-steather  broke 
.  .  ."  This  extraordinary  manuscript,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Lincoln's 
famous  ribald  tales  to  survive  in  his  hand,  was  written  out  by  Lincoln 
for  a  bailiff  of  one  of  the  Springfield  courts  (see  Weik,  The  Real  Lincoln, 
and  Hertz,  The  Hidden  Lincoln).  The  story  is  quite  possibly  Lincoln's 
own  creation;  it  may  also  be  his  version  of  a  story  from  the  oral  tradi- 
tion, that  is  now  enshrined  in  American  idiom  through  his  telling  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  desirable  Lincoln  manuscript  in  private 
hands,  in  custom  full  morocco  combination  display  and  folding  case. 
Basler,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Neely,  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Encyclopedia.^  25,000.00 


432.  LLOYD'S  MILITARY  MAP  AND  GAZETEER  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN STATES.  New  York,  Sept.  7,  1861.  A  huge  elephant  folio  folding 
newspaper-style  gazeteer  and  colored  map,  probably  the  largest  such 
map  issued  during  the  war,  comprising  4  pages  of  text  (7  columns  of 
small  type  per  page)  and  the  map  itself  on  the  folded  out  verso.  Issued 
early  in  the  war  with  the  following  notice  at  the  head  of  the  first 
column:  "Issued  every  Saturday  morning.  .  .  .  Valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation of  the  resources  of  the  different  states  will  be  added  from  time  to 
time  as  the  war  progresses."  Phillips  p.  909.  But  unknown  to  Stephen- 
son, who  records  several  later  and  smaller  maps  by  Lloyd  of  a  similar 
nature.  Wear  and  splitting  at  the  folds,  but  still  a  cohesive  whole  of 
impressive  quality.  400.00 


thai  it  U  i  |>l«y  of  unbelief  »  bit  cynical  i  nc«-p»ion.  One  hm  no  rijrl  !>«■  i  yni<  al.  I  am  quite  content  with  the 

agreement  It  pleases  me  very  much  to  think  the  play  will  be  published  one  day.  1  wish  I  were  there  to  sec  it.  1 
do  hope  also  that  one  day  you  may  find  my  writing  a  good  speculation.  But  I  think  you  will.  My  thanks  for  ad- 
vertising "Sons  tc  Lovers"  so  widely.  I  do  like  the  reviews.  But  -  bisogna  dar  tempo  al  tempo.  If  the  proofs  of  the 
play  have  gone  in  before  this  corrected  MS  arrives,  then  no  matter.  What  alterations  there  are,  are  not  important. 
But  they  go  to  improving  the  surface.  One  can  feel  so  much  better  when  one  can  go  straight  forward  over  a  plain 
typed  copy  -  as  over  proofs." 

In  the  winter  of  1913-1914  D.H.  Lawrence  lived  with  Frieda  Weeklcy  at  the  Villino  Ettore  Gambrosier  on  the 
Gulf  of  Spczia  in  Italy.  There  he  worked  on  The  Sisters  (the  novel  that  later  became  The  Rainbow  and  Women 
in  Love)  on  the  last  two  sections  of  Twilight  in  Italy,  and  on  the  play  discussed  in  this  letter,  The  Widowing  of 
Mrs.  Holdroyd.  Lawrence  had  sent  an  early  version  of  the  play  to  Edward  Garnett,  his  British  publisher,  and  to 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  the  New  York  publisher  who  had  brought  out  American  editions  of  the  Love  Poems,  The 
Trespassers,  and  Sons  and  Lovers.  Kennerley  sent  Lawrence  proofs  of  the  play  in  die  early  autumn  of  1913,  "nobly 
forbore"  (as  Lawrence  put  it)  with  the  many  changes  the  author  made,  and  then  sent  him  the  corrected  copy  which 
is  mentioned  in  this  letter.  The  Widowing  of  Mrs.  Holdroyd  was  published  by  Kennerley  in  the  "Modern  Drama 
Series"  on  April  1,  1914. 


'BASS  -  A CK  WARDS '  B  Y  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
60.    LINCOLN,  Abraham.    President.  Autograph  Manuscript,  unsigned,  full  page,  oblong  quarto, 
[Springfield,  Illinois,  ca.  1860] .  Normal  fold  wear;  silked  for  preservation.  Contained  in  a  full 
morocco  case,  lettered  in  gold.  [See  illustration.]  $30,000 

"He  said  he  was  riding  bass-ackwards  on  a  jass-ack,  through  a  patton-cotch,  on  a  pair  of  baddle-sags,  stuffed  full 
of  binger-gred,  when  the  animal  steered  at  a  scump,  and  the  lirrup-steather  broke,  and  throwed  him  in  the  forner  of 
the  kence  and  broke  his  pishing-fole .  He  said  he  would  not  have  minded  it  much,  but  he  fell  right  in  a  great  tow- 
curd;  in  fact,  he  said  it  give  him  a  right  smart  sick  of  fitness.  He  had  the  moleracorbus  pretty  bad.  He  said,  about 
braydake  he' come  to  himself,  ran  home,  seized  up  a  stick  of  wood  and  split  the  axe  to  make  a  light,  rushed  into 
the  house,  and  found  the  door  sick  abed,  and  his  wife  standing  open.  Hut  thank  goodness  she  is  getting  right  hat 
and  farty  again." 

Jesse  W.  Wcik,  llcrndon's  collaborator  on  Ins  famous  book  of  Lincoln,  identified  this  Bass-Ackwards  spoonerism 
as  "a  'piece'  which  Lincoln  wrote  and  gave  to  the  bailiff  of  one  of  the  Springfield  courts"  [Hertz.  The  Hidden 
Lincoln:  From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  William  H.  Herndon] .  Lincoln's  humor  was  legendary  in  his  own  time, 
though  it  was  far  from  universally  admired  in  the  Victorian  Era.  "The  political  opposition  repeatedly  cited  his  relish 
for  humor  as  proof  that  [the  President]  was  too  small  a  man  for  the  job,  a  mere  frontier  joker  incapable  of  grasping 
or  surmounting  the  grave  national  crisis"  [Neely.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia,  "Humor"] . 

61.  LINNAEUS,  Carolus.  Carl  von  Linne.  Swedish  botanist;  a  founder  of  modern  systematic 
botany;  author  of  Olandska  och  Gothlandska  Resa  [1745]  in  which  botanical  specific  names 
were  first  used.  Document  Signed,  Carl  Linnaeus,  five  full  lines  on  a  legal  folio  page,  Uppsala, 
November  23,  1763.  Written  in  Swedish.  "...Stigler  Ture  Haldin  was  at  this  time  at  the  Acade- 
my regularly,  was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  and  quickly  established  himself  as  a  good  and  remarkable 
scholar."  In  1741  Linnaeus  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Uppsala  but  a  year  later 
exchanged  this  for  the  chair  of  botany.  According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  he 
took  an  "unselfish  and  devoted  interest"  in  his  better  students,  offering  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  them.  Fine  condition.  [See  illustration.]  $3500 
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— The  Century  Magazine  prints  for  tho  first 

time  these  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  given  in  an  oltt- 
cial  reprimand  to  a  young  officer  who  had  been  court 
martialed  for  quarrelling :  "The  advice  of  a  father  to 
Inu  sou,  '  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being 
in,  bear  it  tiiat  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee!'  U 
good,  but  not  the  best.  Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  himself  can  spare  time  for 
personal  contention.  Mill  less  can  he  afford  to  take  all 
the  consequences,  including  the  vitiating  of  his  temper 
and  the  loss  ..f  self-control.  Yield  larger  things  to  which 
you  can  show  no  more  than  equal  right,  aud  yield  lesser 
ones,  though  clearly  your  own.  Better  give  your  path 
to  u  dog  than  be  bitten  by  him  In  contesting  for  the 
right.    Even  killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bile." 


(■*,> 


Gone   to   Sea.— This    anoodote  of 

President  Lincoln   was   recently  told  by  Bishop 


"   "O  "  IT   tu  cue. 

do,-r— he  was  staudmg  in  the  other  part  of  the 
room— one  of  the  yentleinen,  who  presumed  oq  his 
acuuaiutauee  with  Mr.  Liucolq  to  ask  particularly 
ueareHiu,'  qu63tion9,  stepped  up  to  hiui  aud  iu  the 
lowest  tone  ot  voice  said,  ■  Mr.  Presittoat  I  would 
like  to  know  where  Burnside's  fleet  is  Koine ' 
Burnside  had  just  sailed  with  Uio  fleet  but  the 
destination     was     unknown,    '  W.ll  '    said  Mr 

T  [nnnln     tn      n  1  ^   j.  -  n  *  ill!  . 


Told  oi  Lincoln. 

I  Ben  Perley  l'ooie,  in  the  Boston  Budget.  I 
President  Lincoln  used  to  Cell  u  good  story, 
which  lie  located  at  the  Wur  Department  lu 
Washington  during  the  "lust  war  with  Great 
Britain ,"  when  Uen.  Armstrong  was  Secre- 
tary. Armstrong  was  settling  the  accounts 
of  an  old  gentlimuu  from  Vermont,  wiio  Had 
been  active  lu  recruiting  troops  tor  tlio  Xtag- 
aru  frontier,  lu  tuo  midst  of  tno  Interacting 
luquiries  of  Armstrong  a  member  from  souih 
Cuioliuu  came  Into  tlio  W  ur  office,  and  not 
belu.:  immediately  noticed  by  the  Secretary 
his  high  Southern  spirit  kindled  lino  a  blazo, 
and  he  addressed  Wio  Secretary  In  a  lofty  tone 
of  complaint,  that  fiouth  Carolina,  wiioso 
patriotism  wua  so  conspicuous,  was  treated 
with  UiUijfnlt.y  lu  thus  belnj;  unnoticed,  while 
a  man  from  the  worth  was  allowed  to  engross 
the  whole  attention  of  the  War  Department. 
Armstrong  looked  up  with  an  air  of  curiosity, 
and  shovlnghls  spectacles  upon  his  forehead, 
thus  addressed  the  representative  of  South 
Carollua:  "Sir,  you  have  boasted  of  the  zeal 
with  which  South  Carolina  has  advocated  the 
war.  It'  Is  true,  sir,  South  Carolina  has 
talked  much  about  it,  and  made  many  pa- 
triotic speeches  on  the  occasion ,  but  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  this  old  man,"  pointing  to 
the  Vermouter,  "has  himself  brought  more 
soldiers  in  the  Held  during  the  war  than  the 
whole  State  of  South  Carolina." 


4iO<>t)N  after  the  opening  of  Cott- 
le   Kress   the  Hon.   Mr.  Shannon 
made     the     customary  call," 
writes  Carpenter,  the  artist,  "at  the 
While  House.     In   the  conversation 
that  ensued  Mr.  Shannon  said,  'Mr. 
President,   1   met  an   old   friend  of 
■  yours  in  California  last  summer,  a 
.Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  your  Springfield  life.' 
'Ah,'    returned    Mr.    Lincoln,  'I  ani 
glud  to  hear  of  him.    Campbell  used 
to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,'  he 
continued.    'Kor  a  time  he  was  sec-; 
retary  of  state.    One  day  during  the 
legislative  vacation  a  meek,  cadaver- 
ous-looking man,  with  a  white  necL 
eloth,  introduced  himself  to  him  at 
his  office,  and  stating  that  he  had' 
been  informed  that  Mr.  C.  had  the 
letting  of   the    Hall   of  Representa- 
tives, he  wished  to  secure  it,  if  pos- 
sible, for  a  course  of  lectures  he  de- 
sired to  deliver  in  Springfield.  "May 
I  ask,"  said  the  secretary,  "what  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  your  lecture?" 
"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
very  solemn   expression    of  counte- 
nance.   "The  course  1  wish  to  deliver 
)i  on  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord." 
"It  is  of  no  use,"  said  C. ;  "if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste 
your   time   in    this  city.     It   is  my 
private  opinion,  if  lite  Lord  has  been 
In   Springfield   once.    He   will  never 
come  the  second  time!"  '  " 


LINCOLN'S  STORIES. 


President  Lincoln  knew  human  nature.  Long  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  and  with  politicians,  prac- 
tice as  a  jury  lawyer,  and  experience  as  a  legislator 
made  him  familiar  with  the  weakness  and  strength 
of  men.  On  one  occasion,  the  governor  of  a  North- 
ern State  rushed  to  Washington,  bristling  with  com- 
plaints against  the  War  Department.  He  had  a 
stormy  interview  with  Mr.  Stanton,  and  then  went 
over  to  the  White  House  to  lay  his  grievances  before 
the  President. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  governor  was 
seen  wending  his  way  to  the  railroad  station,  wear- 
ing a  pleasant  smile,  and  only  anxious  to  go  home  by 
the  next  train. 

"Mr.  President,  how  did  you  dispose  of  the  gov- 
ernor?" asked  a  friend.  "He  went  to  you  in  a  tow- 
ering rage,  and  came  out  smiling.  1  suppose  you 
found  it  necessary  to  make  large  concessions  to  his 
demands?" 

"Oh  no,  I  didn't  concede  anything,"  replied  the 
['resident.  "Von  know  how  that  Illinois  farmer 
managed  tin1  big'  log  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  his 
lield?  To  the  questions  of  his  neighbors  as  to  how 
he  was  getting  along  with  it,  he  replied,  'I've  got  rid 
of  that  log!' 

"'Got  rid  of  it?  How  did  you  do  it?  It  was  too 
big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to  split,  and  too  soggy  to 
burn.    What  did  you  do?' 

"•Well  now,  boys,  if  you  won't  tell  the  secret,  I'll 
tell  you  how  1  got  rid  of  it :  I  ploughed  around  it.' 

"Now,"  said  the  President,  "don't  tell  anybody, 
but  that's  the  way  I  got  rid  of  the  governor.  I 
ploughed  around  him." 

Another  governor,  though  able,  patriotic,  and  un- 
tiring in  raising  troops,  always  wanted  his  own  way, 
■ind  waa  very  exacting  in  his  inttncurce  with  th? 
general  Government.  Once  his  complaints  and  pro- 
tests were  so  bitter  that  it  was  feared  he  would  refuse 
to  cooperate.  The  Secretary  of  War,  therefore,  laid 
tin-  despatches  before  the  President. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after 
reading  them.  "These  despatches  don't  mean  any- 
thing, .lust  go  right  ahead.  The  governor  is  like  a 
boy  I  saw  once  at  a  launching.  When  everything  was 
ready,  they  picked  out  a  boy  and  sent  him  under  the 
ship  to  knock  away  the  trigger  and  let  her  go. 

"At  the  critical  moment  everything  depended  on 
the  boy.  He  had  to  do  the  job  by  a  direct,  vigorous 
blow,  and  then  lie  tlat  and  keep  still  while  the  ship 
sliil  over  him.  The  boy  did  everything  right,  but  he 
yelled  as  if  he  was  being  murdered  from  the  time  he 
got  under  the  keel  until  he  got  out. 

"I  thought  the  skin  was  all  scraped  off  his  back, 
but  he  wasn't  hurt  at  all.  The  master  of  the  yard 
told  me  that  this  boy  was  always  chosen  for  that  job, 
that  he  did  his  work  well,  and  had  never  been  hurt. 
■Bui  he  would  always  squeal. 

"That's  just  the  way  with  the  governor.  He  only 
wants  to  make  you  understand  how  hard  his  task  is, 
ami  that  he  is  on  hand  performing  it." 

During  the  war  there  arose  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers.  Civil  olticers 
would  giant  permits  to  bring  out  cotton  from  certain 
districts  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  military  offi- 
cers, however,  believing  that  the  cotton  speculators 
interfered  with  army  operations,  nullified  the  permits 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  cotton 
speculators  brought  the  matter  before  President  Lin- 
coln, and  through  one  of  his  friends  from  Illinois, 
asked  what  would  be  the  probable  result  of  the  con- 
test. 

"By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  our  old  friend, 
Mob  Lewis?"  asked  the  President,  referring  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  DeWitt  County. 

"When  Hob  became  of  age,"  said  the  President, 
"he  found  among  his  father's  papers  a  number  of 
land-warrants.  As  the  land  was  located  in  Northeast 
Missouri,  he  went  there  to  investigate,  going  on 
horseback,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 

"Arriving  at  the  locality,  he  hitched  his  horse,  and 
went  into  a  log  cabin,  standing  near  the  road.  The 
proprietor,  a  lean,  lanky,  leathery-looking  man,  was 
casting  bullets,  preparatory  to  a  hunt. 

"•I  am  looking  up  some  lands  which  belong  to  my 
father,'  said  Lewis,  by  way  of  introducing  himself. 
'What  is  the  number  of  this  section?' 

"Without  wailing  for  the  settler  to  answer,  Lewis 
exhibited  his  title-papers,  and  then  said,— 

"  'That  is  my  title.    What  is  yours?' 

"The  pioneer  pointed  his  long  linger  to  the  rifle, 
which  was  suspended  on  two  buck  horns  above  the 
fireplace,  and  said, — 

"  'Young  man,  do  vou  see  that  gun?  Well,  that  is 
mv  title,  and  if  you  don't  get  out  of  here  quick,  you 
will  feel  the  force  of  it.' 

"Lewis  put  his  title-papers  in  his  saddle-bags, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  down  the  road. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  President,  "the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  the  same  title  against  the  civil 
authorities.  You  must  judge  what  may  be  the  re- 
sult." 


A  Lincoln  anecdote,  which  if  not  abso- 
lutely new,  is  not  nearly  so  old  aa  the  rest, 
is  told  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Decatur 
Sun.    While  Judge  Logan,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  was  Lincoln's  partner,  two  farmers, 
who  had  a  inisuuderslauding  respecting  a 
horse  trade,  went  to  law.    By  mutual  con- 
sent the  partners  in  law  became  antago- 
nists in  this  case.    On  the  day  of  the  trial 
Mr.  Logan,  having  bought  a  new  shirt  open 
in  the  back  with  a  huge  standing  collar, 
dressed  himself   in  extreme   haste  and 
put  on  the  shirt  with  the  bosom  at  the 
back,  a  linen  coat  concealing  the  blunder. 
He  dazzled  the  jury  with  his  knowledge 
oi  ''horse  points,"  and  as  the  day  was  sul- 
try took  oft'  his  coat  and  summed  up  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.    Lincoln,  sitting  behind  him, 
took  in  the  situation,  and  when  his  turn 
came,  remarked  to  the  jury:  "Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Logan  has  been  trying  for  over  an  hour 
to  make  you  believe  that  ho  knows  more 
about  a  horse  than  these  honest  old  farmers 
who  are  witnesses  ;  he  has  quoted  largely 
Irom  his  'horse  doctor,'  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  submit  to  you  (here  he  lifted  Logan 
out  of  his  chair  and  turned  him  with  his 
back  to  the  jury  and  the  crowd  at  the 
same  time  Hipping  up  the  enormous  stand- 
ing collar),   what  dependence  can  you 
place  in  his  horse  knowledge  when  he  has 
not  sense  enough  to  put  on  his  shirt  ?" 
The  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  this 
exhibition,  and  the  verdict  that  Lincoln 
got  soon  after,  gave  Logan  a  permanent 
prejudice  against  "bosom  shirts." 


Anecdotes  «f  Lineoln. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STORIES  ABOUT  THE 
MARTYRED  PRESIDENT. 
Ill  1832.  when  23  years  old,  Lincoln  was  | 
induced  by  his  friends  to  run  as  a  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  made 
his  maiden  speech,  as  follows  :  "Gentle- 
men, fellow-citizens  :  1  presume  you  all 
know  who  I  am.  1  am  humble  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  many 
fnends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and 
sweet,  like  an  old  woman's  dance.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  1  am  in  favor 
of  the  internal  improvement  system  and 
a  protective  tariff.  These  are  my  senti- 
ments aud  political  principles.  If  elccied 
[  will  be  thankful,  if  not,  it's  all  the 
same."  lie  was  not  elected  at  that 
time. 

There  resided  in  Springfield,  in  1SG0,  an 
Irish  laborer,  John  McCarty  by  name,  a 
red-hot  Democrat.  .Shortly  after  the 
Presidential  election  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
walking  past  the  public  square,  where 
John  was  at  work  cleaning  out  the  gut- 
ter. As  the  President-elect  drew  near, 
McCarty,  pausing  in  his  work  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  said  bluntly  :  "Au'  so 
yer  elected  President,  are  ye?  Faith, 
an'  it  wasn't  by  my  vote  ye  win-."  Well 
yes,  John,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  shaking 
hands  very  cordially,  the  papers  say 
I'm  elected,  but  it  seems  odd  I  should  be 
when  you  went  against  me."  "  Well, 
Misther  Lincoln,"  said  John,  dropping 
his  voice  lest  some  brother  Democrat 
should  hear  hitn,  "  I'm  glad  you  got  it 
aftherall.  It's  mighty  little  pace  I've 
had  wid  Biddy  for  votin'  forninst  ye,  an' 
if  ye'd  been  bate  she'd  hcv  drnv  me  from 
the  shanty  as  shure's  tiic  winruhl." 
"Give  my  compliments  to  Biddy,  John, 
and  tell  her  I'll  think  seriously  of  woman 
suffrage,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  smile, 
as  he  passed  on  to  his  ollice. 

President  Lincoln  once  said  that  the 
best  story  he  ever  read  in  the  papers 
about  himself  was  this  :  Two  Quakeress- 
es wero  traveling  on  (he  railroad,  and 
were  heard  discussing  the  probable  result 
of  the  war.  "I  think,"  said  one,  "that 
Jefferson  will  succeed."  "Why  does  thee 
think  so?"  asked  the  other.  "Because 
Jefferson  is  a  praying  man."  "And  so 
was  Abraham  a  praying  man."  "Yes, 
but  the  Lord  will  think  Abraham  is  only 
joking,"  doubtfully  replied  the  first. 

After  a  State  election  in  New  York  in 
which  t  he  Republican  party  was  defeated, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked  how  he  felt  after 
having  heard  the  news.  He  replied : 
"Something  like  the  hoy  in  Kentucky 
who  stubbed  his  toe  while  running  to  see 
his  sweetheart.  He.  said  he  was  too  big 
to  cry  and  too  badly  hurt  to  laugh." 

During  the  spring  of  1SG4  a  friend,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln  about  the 
approaching  Presidential  election,  said 
that  nothing  could  defeat  him  hut  Gi  ant's 
capture  of  Richmond,  followed  by  his 


nomination  and  acceptance.  "  Well," 
said  the  President,  "  I  feel  very  much  like 
the  man  who  said  he  didn't  want  to  die 
particularly,  but  if  he  had  got  to  die  that 
was  precisely  the  disease  he  would  like  to 
die  of." 

In  the  summer  of  1802  General  McClel- 
lan  wrote  from  the  Peninsula  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  President,  giving  him  advice  as 
to  the  general  politics  of  the  country  and 
how  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  t lie  nation. 
"What  did  you  reply?"  a'ked  someone 
i  1'  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  .Nothing,  but  it  made 
me  think  of  the  Irishman  whose  horse 
kicked  up  and  caught  his  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup. 'Arrah,'  said  he,  1  If  yo.t  are  going 
to  gel,  on  1  will  get  oil'.'  " 


"That  KemlnUs  Me." 

Mr.  John  II.  Little  Held,  who  studied  law 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  responsible  for  the 
lollowiug: 

Several  men  urged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  re- 
move Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase. 
They  said  he  was  in  the  way  of  Lhe  ad- 
ministration and  hampered  the  president. 
A  snide  played  around  the  coiners  of  the 
president's  mouth,  and  he  said: 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  out  west. 
IIo  was  plowing  with  his  old  mare  Nance, 
one  hot  summer  day,  and  his  son  was  fol- 
lowing another  plow  in  an  adjoining  fur- 
row. A  horsefly  got  on  Nance's  nose,  and 
the  son  kept  yelling  to  his  daddy  to  stop 
cue?  gat-tho  &v  "'y.  the  marc's  ncce.  The 
father  paid  no  attention  to  his  vociferous 
son  for  awhile.  Finally  the  son  kept  yell- 
ing about  the  liy  on  Nance's  nose  until 
the  old  man  answered: 

"  'Now,  look  a  here,  you  jist  keep  quiet; 
that  ere  liy  on  Nauce's  nose  makes  her  go 
faster.'  " 

There  was  a  sudden  collapse  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wanted  Secretary  Chase  re- 
moved. 


Not  a  Latin  Scholar. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  ashamed  to  con- 
fess the*  deficiencies  in  his  early  educa- 
tion. A  distinguished  party,  comprising 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  the  English  anti- 
slavery  orator;  the  Ilev.  John  Pierpont, 
Oliver  Johnson  and  lion.  Lewis  Clepham 
once  called  upon  him.  During  tfte  con- 
versation Mr.  Pierpont  turned  to  Mr. 
Johnson  and  repeated  a  Latin  quotation 
from  the  classics.  Mr.  Lincoln,  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair,  looked  trombone  to 
the  other  inquiringly,  and  then  remarked, 
with  a  smile:  "Which,  1  suppose  you  are 
both  aware,  1  do  not  ■  ■de)s  W1  " 


"  In  the  field  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of 
colored  freedmen,  working  for  Government,  on 
the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night 
they  took  their  recreation,  after  the  heavy  work 
of  the  day  was  over,  in  prayer  meetings.  Such 
an  'inferior  race,'  you  know!  We  went  over 
one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they 
eang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in 
the  middle,  where  the  leader  sat,  and  benches 
all  round  the  sides  for  the  congregation,  —  men 
only,  —  all  very  black  and  very  earnest.  They 
prayed  with  all  their  souls,  as  only  Hack  men  and 
slaves  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white 
people,  who  had  come  over  to  the  meeting,  and 
for  '  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  a  reverential  affection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
of  worship,  which  confused  Father  Abraham  and 
Massa  Abraham  in  one  general  call  for  blessings. 
Whatever  else  they  asked  for,  they  must  have 
strength  and  comfort  and  blessing  for  '  Massa 
Lincoln.'    Vew  !.•♦*>-  •        •  ■«  '< 


Returning  at  one  tinve  from  the  eireu. 
he  said  to  his  law-partner,  Mr.  Herndon: 
"Billy,  1  heard  a  good  story  while  1  was 
up  in  the  country.  Judge  D  was  com- 
plimenting the  landlord  on  the  excellency 
of  his  be-2f.  'I  am  surprised,'  he  said, 
'that  you  have  such  good  beef;  you  must 
have  to  kill  a  whole  critter  when  you 
want  any.'  'Yes,'  said  the  landlord,  ^'we 
never  kill  less  than  a  whole  critter."' 


PEPPER  and  Salt 

The  following  quotation  was  from  a  deba 
between  Pouglas  and  Lincoln: 

"I  can  see  Lincoln  now,"  once  said  Hem 
Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisvil}e  ,Oourie 
Journal,  and  writer  and  orator  of  national  fam 
"He  looked  Douglas  in  the  eye,  paying  Th 
tariff,  Judge  Douglas,  should  be  logical — ju 
tariff  enough— just  tariff  enough,  so  that  v 
can  make  these  things  at  home  without  lowc 
ing  our  wages.  In  fact,  Mr.  Douglas,"  continu 
Lincoln,  'that  tariff  should  be  a  good  deal  li 
a  man's  legs-<^jusf  long  enough,' 

"Douglas   had   little   short   legs  'reachi 
Lincoln's  coat-tail,,  and  turning  to  Lincoln, 
said:  'Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  ate  a  little  ind< 
nite.    How"  long  should 'a  man's  legs  be?' 

"  'A  man's  legs,  Mr.  Douglas,'  said  Linco 
with  mock  gravity,  'should  be  just  long  enou, 
to  reach — from — his — body — to— the — ground 
no  surplus,  no  D-E-F-I-C-I-T7  " 


A  L.incola  Story. 

O'rovn  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch.) 
To  the  Editar  of  The  Dispatch: 

I  recently  came  across  an  old  copy  of 
"The  Washington  Almanack,  for  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  1845,  Being  the  First 
After  Leap  Year,  Containing  365  Days, 
etc."  In  it  I  found  an  anecdote  thai 
seems  rather  apropos  of  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.'  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  anecdote,  which  was  evidently 
taken  fronr'The  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
It  might  well  have  been  that  in  this 
"Almanack"  Lincoln  first  saw  the  anec- 
dote which  he  has  immortalized.  I  ap- 
pend the  story. 

JAMES  McKIRDY. 

Pittsburg,  February  20. 
"NO  TIME  FOR  SWAPPING  HOUSES." 

"A  capital  story,  although  it  may  be 
an  old  one,  was  recently  related  at  a  po- 
litical meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
told  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point 
against  the  claims  of  one  of  the  many 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  but  is  a 
good  story  even  when  robbed  of  its  po- 
litical leaning.  An  Indiana  man  was 
traveling  down  the  Ohiot  on  a  steamer, 
with  a  mare  and  two-year-old  ( colt, 
when,  by  a  sudden  careen  of  the  boat, 
all  three  were  tilted  into  the  river. 
The  Hoosier,  as  he  arose  puffing  and 
blowing  above  water,  caught  hold  of  the 
tail  Of  the  colt,  not  having  a  doubt  that 
the  natural  instinct  of  the  animal  would 
carry  him  safe  ashore.  The  old  mare 
took  a  'bee  line'  for  the  shore,  but  the 
frightened  colt  swam  lustily  down  the 
current  with  its  owner  still  hanging  fast. 
'Let  go  of  the  colt  and  hang  onto  the 
old  mare,'  shouted  some  of  his  friends. 
'Phree,  booh!'  exclaimed  the  Hoosier, 
spouting  the  water  from  his  mouth  and 
shaking  his  head  like  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  'it 's  all  very  fine  your  telling  me  to 
let  go  the  colt,  but  to  a  man  that  can't 
swim  this  ain't  exactly  the  time  for 
swapping  horses!'  "—New   Orleans  Pic- 

i  ^.V>:  .     .  -~ ±    , .  .      ■  -  A- 


Anectlotei*  of  Lincoln. 

A  delegation  of  preachers  from  Oh  i- 
eago  waited  upon  him  to  urge  the  is- 
suance of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion. The  spokesman  urged  the  claim 
with  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  saying: 
'•The  Lord  sends  this  commission  to 
yon,  President  Lincoln.'-  'vV.rhaps 
so, "  he  replied,  "hut  isn't  it  strange 
that  He  should  send  his  message  by 
way  of  Chicago?" 

To  another  delegation  urging  im- 
mediate action  hesaid:  "If  you  call 
the  tail  of  ;i  sheep  a  leg,  how  many 
legs  will  the  sheep  have.  "Five"  repli- 
ed the  spokesman. — "No,"  sail  the 
bothered  President,  "it  would  only 
have  four.  Calling  the  tail  a  leg 
wouldn't  make  it  one. " 

A  Slot  }'  of  Lincoln. 

Senator  William  E.  Masor.  of  Illin- 
ois, in  his  speech  oo  Cuba,  told  a  new 
story  about  President  Lincoln.  He 
said  that  Lincoln  was  driving  along 
the  road  one  daw  when  he  suddenly 
stopped  the  buggy.  He  saw  a  beetle  on 
its  back  struggling  vainly  to  regain  its 
feet.  Lincoln  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  turned  the  bug  over.  As  he  «'e-en- 
tered  the  buggv  he  said :  "Well,  I  feel 
better.  I  have  done  a  good  act.  I 
have  given  that  bug  an  equal  show 
with  all  the  other  bugs  on  the  earth." 


Lincoln  RI»  inert  Iter  For  His  Election. 

Lincoln,  like  every  other  President 
was  besieged  by  the  usual  crowd  of 
people  clamoring  for  a  share  of  the 
official  loaves  and  fi'shes,  and  won  id 
have  been  worried  to  death  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  humorous  side  of  things. 

A  lady  called  upon  him  at  the  White 
House  shortly  after  his  election  and 
told  him  plainly  that  hail  it  not  been 
for  her  exertions  in  her  district  he 
would  not  have  won  his  election  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  at  once  give  an  appointment 
to  her  son. 

•'1  ask  it  sir,"  said  the  importunate 
widow,  "because  I  and  my  family  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  your  election  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Dniied  States." 

"It  that  so,  madam?"  asked  '.he 
Preside  nt. 

"It  is,  sir"  was  the  reply 

"Well,"  placidly  remarked  Mr.  Lin. 
coin,  "you've  got  me  into  a  nice  mess, 
anyhow!' ' 


°o4. 


|r-p«HBl  morning  of  Lincoln's  Beoond 
J  Inauguration.  March  ^,  1886, 
i  was  stormy  and  continued  so 
till  about  noon,  when  the  weather 
eomewhat  cleared  though  still  threat- 
ening. As  Lincoln  stepped  out  before 
the  waiting    thousands    the  clouds 


broke  and  the  sunshine  fell  full  upon 
him.  a  olrcumstance  the    people  re- 
ceived Joyfully  as  a  good  omen.  This 
address,  which  Is  one  of  the  fine  pieces 
of  English  literature,  ends  with  the 
words  whioh  are  so  familiar  to  many: 
"With  malice    toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the'  work  we 
are  ln|  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among    ourselves  and    with  all  na- 
tions." 

LA^E  the  a<1<lresa  as  he  and  those 
with  him  were  returning  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House,  though  it 

still  shining,  a  bright  star  shown  over 
.  bead.  ' 

«>•  Origin  of  "Root,  Bog,  or  Dto." 
■Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  was  a 
statesman  of  Linooln'a  day,  onos  said 
that  he  mmnniAil  tv..  #„u_  >  _T7  I 


ANECDOTES  OF  ABE  LINCOLN. 

The  Origin  of  "Root,  Hog,  or  Die,"  Csme  from' One  of  His  Jotes-Tho 
Rsmark.  on  RsHglon  Addressed  to  a  Southerner  who  Professed 
Devout  Reppsct  for  the  Bible-All  He  Claimed  to  Know  of  History 
when  Urged  to  FoMow  .  Precedent  Set  by  Char.e.  i  ws.  that  the 
King  L0.t  H|,  Head-Two  Quoons  Wrote  Personal  UtU„  to 
;  Lincoln's,  Widow.  wwrs  w> 

BY  N.  WDOFRKD  HILL. 

which     Lincoln     calmly  answered,'1 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  Judged." 
After  Lincoln  left  Congress  In  18414 
he  held  no  official  position,  but  rod*! 
either  on  horseback  or  in  a  buggy,  1 
With  the  court  in  his  position  as  law- 
yer over    a  circuit    which  included 
fourteen  counties  and  was  known  as 
the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illi- 
nois.   From  this  circuit  among  the 
common  people  whom  he  loved  J  so 
well  Lincoln  stepped  Into  the'  Whits 
House  as  President. 

Lincoln  on  Religion. 
Two  southern  ladies  had  called  to 
see  Lincoln  a  number  of  times  to  beg 
the  release  of  their    husbands  whi 
wore  prisoners,  on*  «Wng  h7r'  ml* 
slon  on  the  plea  that  her  husband  was :- 
a  religious  man.    Upon   signing  their 
release  Lincoln  said  to  this  lady:  : 
•nJ.     U    Bay  your    husband  is  a  re- 
hfm  thmaTn:  te"hlra  when  you  mwt 
him  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 

ong?h°f  re,1,lg.l0n'  but  that  Jn  my  opin* 
ion,  the  religion  that  sets  men  to  rs* 

mLFi?  fl8rht  *ara,nst  their  Severn! 
ment  because,  as  they  think,  that  ths 
government  does  not  sufficiently  hels 

2t~*  m*nl°  •**  thelr  h™**  in  thZ 
sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  is  not  ths 

oan  get  to  heaven." 

to,vf*  ln  House  la 

talking    over  his    boyhood    with  i 


that  he  ^pPv^^^ollo'winTsSr;  g£S»T  ,  "Jg  «®    boyhood  ?  wTh  ft 
'S"        orlgiu'of  fg  SSii^ffZ  th«t  hi.  firs? 


told  by  Lincoln  was  the  origin  of  the 
Root.  Hog.  w  Di<?'  song  of 
Civil  War  times, 

Lincoln  told  of  an  old  friend  of  his 
in  Illinois  who  had  a  big  patch  of  po- 
tatoes and  did  not  wlah  to  dig  them. 
He  told  a  neighbor  of  his  thai  he  in- 
tended turning  in  his  hogs  and  letting 
them  dig  the  potatoes, 

"But  the  ground  will  soon  be  frozen 
too  hard  for  them  to  dig,"  said  the 
neighbor,  "and  what  will  they  do 
then? 

"Let    them    root!"  replied 

farmer. 

The  Hon.  David  Davia,  a  lawyer 
early  friend  and  co-praotttloner  of 
Linooln,  who  In  1868  was  Judae 
of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dlatrlot  of 
Illinois,  and  who  was  appointed  to 
the  benoh  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ln  188fi.  by  Lincoln,  said 
that  Linooln  w«a  always  self-reliant 
and  seldom  read  law  books  except 
when  the  oase  in  hand  made  it  neces- 
sary. 


.  — .  .~ * ■uu"»»u  mat  his  nrst 

iSff  T*  ta,  MeLa- ln-  ***** ?S 

April  16,  itJ7.  ju>t  twenty-eight 
rVom^^T"1^  mt0  th«  white  Houss 


Lincoln's  Retort 
During  the  war  Mr.  Hunter  tried 
to  get  Linooln  to  recpgnlze  Davis's 
power  to  make  a  treaty  and  declared 
It  would  be  a  step  toward  peace  cit- 
ing King  Charles  I  of  England  and  his 
correspondence  with  his  Parliament- 
to  which  Lincoln  replied: 

"Upon  questions  of  history  I  must 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  he  is 
posted  in  such  things  and  I  don't  pro- 
fess to  be  bright.  My  only  distinct 
recollection  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Charles  lost  his  head." 

Lincoln's  Mugnanmity. 
v.  ln  histhoushts  toward  those  who 
had  rebelled  against  their  country  Lin- 
coln was  never  harsh.    Once  a  prlvl- 
]?««£*rl«nd  excitedly  urged  upon  him 


"The  Rail-splitter." 

f«°n*£pri1  8'  186fl'  JU8t  one  week  bs- 
h««  ??  .y  0n  Which  he  died  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  met  and  shook  hand* 

dir.  Z*T+£°0l  Bic$  wounded  so" 
va.  He  told  the  medical  director  In 
charge   that   though   he  wouTd  ll£ 

♦™  if?  mMtJ fbe  "o131*"  «n  Waking- 
ton  he  feared    u  would    be  his  last 
time  to  see  all  of  them,  not  knowinl 
the  fate  that  awaited  him.  but  think. 
5?£  frSbab,y  that  raany  there  wouS 
«h1«^2  raany  more  would  never  bo 
able    financially    to  oome    to  him.1 
While  there  he  saw  an  ax  which  ta 
Plcksd    up    and    examined     with  a 
humorous  remark  about  his  once  be*' 
tng  a  good  chopper.    He  was  lauirh 
ingly  invited  to  try  his  .km  on  a  !?•? 
of  wood,    which  he  did    with  a  will 
JSK&St  amU8ement  of  th°  admir. 

The  last  person  to  receive  a  wrltte 
appointment  from  Lincoln  was  M 
Ashmun.  who  about  five  years  befor* 

hfft(preS  ™  over  the  national  eoni 
vention.    He  had  hoped  to  have  *» 

to  the  White  House  jUst  as  Speaker  ' 

Mrs  Lincoln  good-by,  as  they  were 
saving  to  attend  the  performance  of 
Our  American  Cousin,"  at  Ford's 
Theater,  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
Lincoln  and  the  country  After 
greeting  Mr.  Ashmun  cordially  Lin- 
coln handed  him  a  card,  which  he 
wrote  sitting  there  ln  his  carriage,  dl- 
rectlng  that    he  be    admitted  to 


&  President  Lincoln  told  the  storie  s  for 
whicFht  was  famous  as  they  were  called 
Mo  being  by  events,  sometimes  to  illumine 
and  illustrate  an  argument,  sometimes  to 
controvert  one;  very  often  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose or  to  throw  some  persistent  inquirer  off 
the  trail;  at  times  to  let  down  gently  a  too 
ardent  ofjiceseeker.  Innumerable  stories 
hare  been  attributed  to  him.  Tiwee  printed 
here  were  collected  by  Anthony  Gross  from 
many  sources,  biographies,  memoirs,  mag- 
azines,  <£c.  They  will  sene  to  shout  some 
phases  of  the  manysided  man,  his  moral 
honesty,  kindliness,  patience,  tact,  sagacity,  I 
and  occasionally  his  playfulness. 

HIS.  8YMPAT9T. 
One  day  a  woman  acooropaniod  by  a 
Senator  called  on  the  President.  The 
woman  was  the  wife  of  one  of  Mosby's 
men.   Her  husband  had  been  captured,' 
tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  She 
came  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  her  hus- 
band. The  President  heard  her  story  and  { 
then  asked  what  kind  of  man  her  husband  ' 
was. 

"Is  he  Intemperate,  does  he"  abuse  the' 
.  children  and  beat  you?" 

•No,  no."  aaTcTths  wife.  "He  Is  a  good 
man,  a  good  husband:  he  loves  me  and 
he  loves  the  children  and  we  cannot  live 
without  him.  The  only  trouble,  is  "that 
he  is  a  fool  about  politics.  I  in  the 
.North,  was  born  there,  and  if  I  get  him 
&owe  be  will  do  no  more  fighting  for 
the  South." 

•Well."  said  Mr.  Lincoln  after  examin- 
ing the  papers,  "I  will  pardon  your  hus- 
band and  turn  him  over  to  you' for  safe- 
keeping." 

The  poor  woman,  overcome  with  joy. 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  Lincoln.  "If 
I  had  known  how  badly  it  was  going  to 
make  you  fee)  I  never  would  have  par- 
doned him." 

You  do  not  understand  me,"  she  cried, 
between  her  sobs.  "Yoir  do  not  under- 
hand me." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  answered  the,  President, 
and  if  you  do  not  go  away  at  once  I  shall 
be  crying  with  you."  v 

M  "  '  ^ 

ON  ALEXANPEB  H.  STEPHENS. 

jjjf.  Lincoln  to  satisfy  a  few  faultfinders 
in  the  North  went  to  Grant's  headquarters 
and  met  some  Confederate  commissioners. 
He  urged  that  it  was  hardly  proper  for 
him  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives 
of  rebels  in  arms;  that  if  (he  South  wanted 
peace  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stop 
fighting.  One  of  the  commissioners  cited 
as  a  precedent  the  fact  that  Charles  I. 
negotiated  with  rebels  in  arms.  To 
which  Lincoln  replied  that  Charles  I. 
lost  his  head.  The  conference  came  to 
othing.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  expected. 
The  commissioners,  one  of  them  being 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  when  in 
ood  healthtweighed  about  ninety  pounds, 
dined  with  the  President  and  Gen.  Grant. 
After  dinner,  as  they  were '  leaving, 
|pj|UinB  put  on  an  English  ulster,  the 
Us  of  which  reached  the  ground,  while 
collar  was  somewhat  above  the  wear- 
er's head. 

As  Stephens  went  out,  Lincoln  touched 
rant  and  said:   "Grant,  look  at  Stephens, 
d  you  ever  see  as  little  a  nubbin  with  as 
uch  ehuok?"  | 


AN  OFFipg  FOB  AN  OPPONENT. 
Scripture  stories  and  incidents  were 
[  used  by  Lincoln  to  illustrate  ins  argument  | 
to  enforce  a  point.  Judge  E— —  had 
been .  concerned  In?  a  certain  secret  or- 
ganization of  radical  Republicans  whose 
design  was  to  defeat  Lincoln's  denomina- 
tion. .HfaMUthli  Juklft  .opposiiion  {  had 


died  out  the  Judge  was  pressed  by  his 
friends  for  a  profitable  office.  Lincoln 
appointed  him,  and  to  one  who  remon- 
strated against  such  a  display  of  mag- 
nanimity he  replied: 

"Well,  I  suppose  Judge  E  .  having 

been  disappointed  before,  did  behave 
pretty  ugly;  but  that  wouldn't  make  him 
any  less  fit  for  this  place;  and  I  have 
scriptural  authority  for  appointing  him. 
You  remember  that  when  the  Lord  was 
on  Mount  Sinai  getting  out  a  commission 
for  Aaron,  that  same  Aaron  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  making  a  false  God 
for  the  people  to  worship.  Yet  Aaron 
got  his  commission,  you  know." 


rf  "moke  than  HAiiF  rich r. "  \ 
The  great  publio  receptions,  with  their 
rushing  multitudes  pouring  past  him  to 
shake  hands,  he  rather  enjoyed;  they 
were  not  a  disagreeable  task  to  him  and 
ha  naemad  aararittrt  wftw  people  com- , 


miseratod  him  upon  them.  He  would 
shake  hands  with  thousands  of  people, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  what  he  wa 
doing,  murmuring  some  monotones 
salutation  as  they  went  by,  his  eye  dim, 
his  thoughts  far  withdrawn;  then  sud- 
denly he  would  see  some  familar  face— 
his  memory  for  faces  was  very  good— 
and  his  eye  would  brighten  and  his  whole 
form  grow  attentive;  he  would  greet  th 
visitor  with  a  hearty  grasp  and  a  ringing 
word  and  dismiss  him  with  a  oh« 
laugh  that  filled  the  Blue  Room 
infectious  good  nature. 

Many  people  armed  themselves  with: 
an  appropriate  speech  to  be  delivered 
on  these  occasions,  but  unless  it  was 
compressed  into  the  smallest  possible/ 
space  it  never  was  uttered;  the  oroiwa' 
would  jostle  the  peroration  out  of  shape. 
If  H  were  brief  enough  and  bit  the  Presi- 1 
dent's  fancy  it  generally  received  a  swiftjj 
answer.  Qm  night  an  elderly  gentle  J 


i  man  from  Buffalo  said: 

-  U  jj  our  way  we  believe  in  God  au>d 
1  Abraham  Lincoln, "  to  whioh  the  Presi  - 
dent  replied,  shoving  him  along  tho  line, 
My  friend,  you  are  more  than  half  right. " 

RULES  FOB  EVADING  DIFFICULTIES. 

lie  had  a  rule  for  evading  difficulties 
which  was  expressed  in  a  homely  remark 
to  Mr.  .Seward,  who  jokingly  remarked 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  one  day: 

"Mr.  President,  I  hear  that  you  turned 
out  for  a  colored  Woman  on  a  muddy 
crossing  the  other  day. " 

"I  don't  remember,"  answered  Lincoln 
musingly,  "but  I  flunk  it  very  likely,  for  1 
always  made  it  at  rule  that  if  people  won't 
turn  out  for  n/e  I  will  for  them.  It  I 
didn't  there  would  be  a  collision. " 

POWER  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Cartter  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  once  called  upon 
Lincoln  with  a  party  of  politicians  to  j 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  i 

i  who  was  opposed  by  the  Senators  from 
his  State.    Lincoln  suggested  that  they 

|  ought  to  get  the  Senators  on  their  side. 
They  replied  that  owing  to  local  compli- 
cations such  a  thing  was  impossible. 

Lincoln  retorted  that  nothing  was  im- 
possible in  politics,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Senator  referred  to  were  well  knov\  n 
and  that  by  the  use  of  a  little  tact  and 
diplomacy  he  might  be  brought  around, 
in  which  case  there  would  bo  no  doubt 
about  the  appointment.  To  clinch  his 
argument  Lincoln  told  a  story  of  Jamee 
Quarles,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Quurles,  he  said,  was  trying  a  case,  and 
after  producing  his  evidence  rested; 
whereupon  the  defence  produced  a  wit- 
ness who  swore  Quarles  completely  out  of 
court,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  accord- 
ingly. After  the  trial  one  of  his  friends 
came  to  him  and  said: 

"Why  didn't,  you  get  that  feller  to  swear 
on  your  side?" 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  him," 
replied  Quarles. 

"I  might  have  told  you  about  him," 
said  the  friend,  "for  he  would  swar  for 
you  jest  as  hard  as  he'd  swar  for  the 
other  side.  That's  his  business.  Judge, 
that  feller  takes  in  swarrin'  for  a  living. " 

his  mercy. 
One  day  an  old  man  came  to  him  with  a 
sad  tale  of  sorrow.  His  son  had  been 
convicted  of  unpardonable  crimes  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  he  was  an  only 
son,  and  Lincoln  said  kindly: 

"I  am  sorry  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
I  Listen  to  this  telegram  I  received  from 
,  Gen.  Butler  yesterday."  And  he  read 
|  this: 

President  Lincoln-:  I  pray  you  not  to 
interfere  with  the  courts-martial  of  the 
army.  You  will  destroy  allt  discipline 
amoiiy:  our  soldiers.  B.  I'-  BuTLEIi. 

Lincoln  watched  the  old  man's  grief 
for  a  minute,  and  then  exclaimod,  "By 


jingo!  butier  or  no  Butlor,  here  goes!"  | 
Writing  a  few  words,  he  handed  tho  paper  ' 
to  the  old  man,  reading: 

Job  Smith  is  not  to  be  shot  until  further 
orders  from  me.      Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Why,"  said  the  old  man  sadly,  "1 
thought  it.  was  a  pardon.  You  may  order 
him  to  be  shot  next  week." 

"My  old  friend,"  replied  the  President, 
"I  see  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  me.  If  your  son  never  dies  till  orders 
coine  from  me  to  shoot  him,  he  will  live 
to  be  a  great  deal  older  than  Methuselah." 

EVADING  AN  INQUISITIVE  VISITOR. 

Lincoln  frequently  showed  that  he  could 
easily  avoid  a  direct  answer  and  evade 
inquisitive  visitors  when  he  thought  it 
was  impolitic  to  make  known  his  opin- 
ions. One  of  the  latter  wanted  to  know 
his  opinion  of  Sheridan,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  West  to  .take  command  of 
the  cavalry  under  Grant.    Said  Lincoln: 

"1  will  tell  you  just  what  kind  of  a  chap 
he  is.  He  is  one  of  those  long  armed  fel- 
lows with  short  legs  that  can  scratch  his 
shins  without  having  to  stoop  over  to 
do  so." 

A  PASS  TO  RICHMOND. 

A  gentleman  asked  Lincoln  to  give  him 
a  pass  through  the  Federal  lines  in  order 
to  visit  Richmond. 

"I  should  be  very  happy  to  oblige  you," 
said  the  President,  "if  ray  passes  were 
respected;  but  the  fact  is,  within  the  past 
two  years  I  have  given  passes  to  Kich- 
mond to  250,000  men  and  not  one  has  got 
!  there  yet."  

A  SECRET. 

When  the  Sherman  expedition  which 
captured  Port  Koyul  went  out  there  was 
a  great  curiosity  to  know  where  it  had 
gone.  A  person  with  ungovernable  cu- 
riosity asked  the  President  the  destina- 
tion. 

"Will  you  keep  it  entirely  secret?  asked 
the  President. 

"Oh,  yes,  upon  my  honor." 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  will  tell 
you."  Assuming  an  air  of  great  mys- 
tery, and  drawing  tho  man  close  to  him, 
he  kept  him  waiting  the  revelation  with 
great  anxiety,  and  then  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  which  was  heard  all  over  the 
room,  "The  expedition  has  gone  to  sea." 

A  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

A  New  York  firm  applied  to  Lincoln  j 
some  years  before  he  became  President , 
for  information  as  to  the  financial  stand- 
i  iug  of  one  of  his  neighbors.    This  -was  tho 
answer: 

Yours  of  the  10th  received.    First  of  all. 

j  he  has  a  wife  and  baby:  together  the:' 

|  ouyht  to  bo  worth  $."»()0,0u0  to  any  man 
Secondly,  he  has  an  office  in  which  there  is 

|  a  table  worth  ll  .r.u  and  three  chairs  worth. 

I  sa> ,  SI.  Last  of  all  there  is  in  one  corner 
a  lartfe  rat  hole,  which  will  bear  looking 
into.    Respectfully,  A.  Ldxcoln. 


SOMETBrmU   FOR  OFFIO  KSEEKBK8. 

At  the  opening  of  the  administration 
he   was   overwhelmed,  with  persistent 

office  seekers,  and  so  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  listening  to  their  demand- 
and  trying  to  gratify  them  that  he  fe]f 
that  he  was  not  attending  to  mihtaiT 
affairs  and  matters  of  public  policy  as 
closely  as  he  should.  He  compared  him- 
self to  a  man  who  was  so  busy  letting 
rooms  at  one  end  of  his  house  that  ho  had 
no  time  to  put  out  a  fire  that  was  destroy- 
ing the  other  end.  And  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  the  varioloid  in  1861  ho  said 
to  his  usher: 

"Tell  all  the  office  seekers  to  come  and 
see  me,  for  now  I  have  something  that  1 
can  give  them." 

"THE  POST  OFFICE  AT  JONESV1LLE." 

The  political  problems  alone  would 
have  been  as  great  a  load  as  mortal  man 
might  have  been  expected  to  carry,  but. 
his  perplexities  were  increased.  Ins  time 
|  occupied  and  his  patience  sorely  tested 
by  such  au  undignified  and  unpatriotic 
clamor  for  offices  as  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  the  history  of  our  Government. 
Tho  Democratic  party  had  been  in  power 
for  many  years.  Eveiy  position  in  ffjti 
gift  of  President  Buchanan  had  been  tilled 
with  a  Democrat,  many  of  them  Southern 
sympathizers,  and  now  hordes  'jf  hungry 
Kepublioaua  besieged  the  Whito  House 
demanding  appointments.  The  situation 
was  described  by  the  President  in  a  single 
ejaculation.  A  Senator  who  noticed  an 
expression  of  anxiety  and  dejection  upon 
his  face  inquired: 

.  "Has  anything  gone  wrong,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? Have  you  heard  bad  news  from 
Fort  Sumter?" 

"No, "  answered  the  President,  solemnly . 
"It's  the  post  office  at  JonesvUle,  Mis- 
souri. " 


ME.  LINCOLN'S  GREATEST  SORROW. 

There  was  very  little  social  life  in  the 
White  House  during  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration. The  President  gave  a  few  statf 
dinners  each  year,  such  as  were  required 
of  his  official  position;  held  a  few  public 
receptions  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  th<- 
Washington  people  and  strangers  in  the 
city,  and  gave  one  ball,  which  excited  much 
criticism  from  the  religious  press  and 
from  unfriendly  sources.  It  was  repre- 
sented as  a  heartless  exhibition  of  frivolity 
in  the  midst  of  dying  soldiers  and  a  grief 
stricken  country,  and  some  people  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  death  of 


Willie  Lincoln,  about  two  weeks  later,  to 
be  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Tor  indulging  in  worldly 
amusemente. 

These  thoughtless  writers  did  not  know 
that  during  the  reception,  which  wa*S 
honor  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  tke  Pres- 
ident amLMxs.  Lincoln  both  slipped  away 
from  their  guests  to  spend  a  momeni 
the  bedside  of  their  child,  who  was  so  ill 
that  the  postponement  Df  the  entertain- 
ment was  proposed,  but  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  death  of  this  lad  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  fell  upon  the 
President's  heart.        ^  ' 

i  -  '  ■  -■* 

SOMETHING  TO  BK  ENCOUBAOED.  ^ 

A  woman  came  to  the  White  House  one 
day  on  an  unusual  efrand  which  the 
President  suspected  was  a  pretext,  huthr 
took  her  at  her  word  and  gave  her  wef 

j  following  note  to  Major  Ramsey  of  the 

;  Quartermaster's  department: 

My  Dear  Sut:  The  lady  bearer  of  this 
says  sue  has  two  sons  who  want  to  work. 
Set  them  at  it  if  possible.  Want*"*  to 
work  la  so  rare  a  merit  ttfet  it  should  be 
encouraged,  £2      J-  Lincoln. 

I  QUAIiEFIOATION  FOB  OFFICB. 

A  delegation  once  waited  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  ask  the  appointment  of  a  gentlo- 
man  as  Commissioner  to  the  Sandwich. 
Islands. 

Besides  his  fitness  for  the  place  they 
urfced  his  bad  health.  The  President 
,said:  | 
"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  eight  other  applicants  for  that 
place  and  they  "are  all  sicker  than  your 
man." 

LETTBB  TO  A    MOTHBB. . 

This  letter  was  written  to  a  bereaved 
'•mother: 

Dear  Madam:  1  have  been  shown.  In  the 
files  of  the  War  Department,  a  statement, 
of  the  Adjutant-Oeneral  .of  Massachusetts 
that  you  aro  the  mother  of  Ave  69ns  who^ 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  feel  how  weak1  and  fruitless  must  be.; 
any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you,  from  a  loss,  so  overw&elmmg.A 
But  I  cannot refrain  from  tendering  to  you  | 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save.  ,| 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly "Bather  may 
assuage  the  anguish  'of  your  bereavement,'; 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Yours, 
very  ehicsrely  and  respectfully, 

A"bbaham  Lincoln. 

To  Mrs.  Biiby,  Boston,  Mass. 


BBPLT  TO  CABIi  BOHUBZ. 

Lincoln's  remarkable  facility,  amount-,, 
ing  to  genius,  for^  saying  tilings  briefly 
yet  with  Wonderful  appositiveness  is  illus-j 
j  trated  in  the  following  letter  written  to 
Carl  Sohurz.  It  contains  a  world  of  £umor  ( 
and  yet  tells  its  own  storyin  its  own  re- 
markable and  peculiar  way.  Sclmrz  at 
the  time  took  issue  with  the  Administra- 
tion as  to  its  policy!  and  the^etter  sub-, 
joined  herewith  4b  a  reply  to  his  stric- 


You  think  I  could  do  better:  therefore 
vou  blame  me  already.  I  think  1  could 
St 'do  better,  therefore.  I  blame. you  for 
laming  me  I  understand  you  now  to  be 
vS«  to  accept  the  help  of  men  who.  are 
not  Republicans,  provided  they  have  heart 
in  it."  Agreed.  I  want  no  others^  But 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  hearts  or  or  hearts 
in  if"  If  I  must  discard  my  own  judgment 
and  take  yours  If  must  also  take  that  or 
other*:  and  by  the  time  1  should  reject  all 
1  Phould  be  advised  to  reject  1  should  have 
none  left,  Republicans  or  others-^iot  even 
yourself.  For  be  assured  my  dear  sir 
there  are  men  who  have  "heart  in  it  that 
think  you  are  performing  your  part  as 
poorly  as  you  think  I  am  performing  mine. 

THE  SECOND  INAUGrjBAIj. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  a  collection  of 
this  character  in  order  to  show  the  fer- 
tility of  this  wonderful  genius  to  point 
an  excerpt  from  his  second  inaugural  ad- . 
dress.  It  has  been  compared  with  the 
loftiest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  classed  among  the  most  famous  ot 
all  the  written  and  spoken  compositions 
in  the  English  tongue.  •'  " 

'V Fondly  do  we  hope,"  he  said,  fer- 
ye'htry  do  we  pray  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  ■  Yet 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
Wealth  piled  by  the  bondman' s  250  years 
of  nnrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  3.000  years  ago. 
so  still  it  must  be  fcaid,  <The^ judgments 
of  the  Iiord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
together;. '  '  s 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  chanty 
for  ail  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  bis 
widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  au 
nations."  

BIZB  OT  THE  CONFKDBBATB  ARMY. 

Mr  Lincoln  sometimes  had  a  very 
effective  way  of  deabng  with  men  Who 
troubled  him  with  qQestion*.  A  visitor 
enoe  asked  him  how  many  men  the  rebels 
had  In  the  field.  \ 

The  President  replied  very  seriously. 
-Twelve  hundred  thousand.*  according 
to  the  best  authority."  ,. 

The  interrogator  blanched  In  the  race 
and  ejaculated.  "Good  heavens!" 

"Yes  sir.  1.200,000— no  doubt  of  it.  xou 
see  all  of'  our  Generals  when  they  get 
whipped  say  the  enemy  outnumbers  them 
from  three  ox  five  to  one.  and  I  must  be- 
lieve \them.  We  have  400.000  men  in  the 
field,  and  three  times  four  make  tweWe. 
Don't  you  see  ItJ" 


Daily  Anecdote 

Giving  It  «  Chance 

Pre.^  /or  T»e  CnnsUan  Science  MouUar 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  was  walk- 
F  ing  with  a  friend  about  Wash 
,  Jon  when   he    suddenly  turned 

I  a  beetle  that  had  gotten  on  its  back 
The  friend  expressed  surprise  that 
the  President,  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  a  nation,  should  find  time  to 

i  spare  in  assisting  a  beetle. 

I     ..Well»  sald  Lincoln,  with  that 
homely  sincerity  that  has  touched 

men,  -'do  you  know  if  I  had  left that 
beetle  there  struggling  on  his  back, 
I  wouldn't  nave  felt  just  right.  1 
wanted  to  P^him  on  his  fee  and 
'  give  him  an  equal  chance  with  all 
I  I  he  others  of  his  cla;,s-^_______ 


ANECDOTES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Overcome    by  Too   Much   Tail— Help  Me 
Lot  This  Hog  Go. 

President  Lincoln  was  fond  of  impressing  a 
point  or  illustrating  Lis  opinion  or  desire 
through  the  medium  of  a  story.  'When  Gen. 
Grunt  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  the 
president  called  him  asidp  to  speak  to  him 
privately;  and  after  a  brief  reference  to  the 
military  situation  he  said  he  could  best  illus- 
trate \\  hat  he  wanted  to  say  by  a  story  which 
ho  related.  The  anecdote  is  in  Grant's  own 
words  and  was  contributed  by  Col.  Fred. 
Grant  to  Mr.  Allen  Thorndike  Rice's  "Rem- 
iniscences of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Distin- 
guished Men  of  His  Time."  The  president 
said:  "At  one  time  there  was  a  great  war 
among  the  animals,  and  one  faide  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  commander  who  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself.  Finally  they 
found  a  monkey,  of  the  name  of  Jocko,  who 
said  he  thought  he  could  command  their 
army  if  his  tail  could  be  made  a  little  longer. 
So  they  gcit  more  tail  and  spliced  it  on  to  Lis 
caudal  appendage,  lie  looked  at  it  admir- 
ingly, and  then  thought  ho  ought  to  have  a 
little  more  still.  This  was  added,  and  again 
he  called  for  more.  The  splicing  process  was 
repeated  many  times,  until  they  hud  coiled 
Jocko  s  tail  around  the  room,  tilling  all  tho 
space,  f'lill  he  called  for  more  tail,  and, 
there  being  no  other  place  to  coil  it,  they  be- 
gan wrapping  it  around  his  shoulders.  He 
continued  his  call  lor  more,  and  they  kept  on 
winding  the  additional  tail  about  Lira  until 
finally  its  own  weight  broke  him  down." 

Gen.  Grant  saw  tho  point,  and,  rising  from 
his  chair,  replied:  "Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
call  lor  more  assistance  unless  1  lind  it  im- 
possible to  do  with  t  he  forces  I  already  have." 

lie  used  Ihe  same  means  likewise  to  give 
vent  to  his  deepest  feelings.  Mr.  Pace  gives 
an  anecdote  related  by  Ex-Governor  Curtin, 
war  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  con- 
tains a  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  had  returned  from  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  described  it  to  the  presi- 
dent as  rather  a  butchery  than  a  light.  The 
account  of  the  horrors  he  had  witnessed  throw 
the  president  into  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  Gov.  Curtin,  in  taking  his  leave  of 
the  sorrowful  executive,  said:  "I  trust  mat- 
ters will  look  brighter  when  the  official  re- 
ports come  in;"  and  then  be  added,  im- 
puLsively:  "I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  know 
Low  to  rescue  you  from  this  terrible  war." 

Immediately  the  president's  manner 
changed,  and  he  relieved  Lis  mind  by  telling 
the  following  story: 

"This  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "of  an  old 
farmer  out  in  Illinois  that  I  used  to  know. 
He  took  it  into  Lis  Lead  to  go  into  Log  raising. 
Ho  sent  over  to  Europe  and  imported  the  finest 
breed  of  hogs  ho  could  buy.  The  prize  Log 
was  put  in  a  pen,  aud  tho  farmer's  two  mis- 
chievous boys,  James  and  John,  were  told  to 
be  sure  not  to  let  him  out.  But  James,  the 
worse  of  the  two,  let  tho  brute  out  tho  next 
day.  The  hog  went  straight  for  the  boys, 
and  drove  John  up  a  tree.  Then  it  went  for 
the  seat  of  James'  trousers,  and  tho  only  way 
be  could  save  himself  was  by  holding  on  to 
the  hog's  tail.  The  hog  would  not  give  up 
Lis  bunt  nor  tho  boy  Lis  hold.  After  tLey 
Lad  made  a  good  many  circles  around  the 
tree,  the  boy's  courage  began  to  give  out,  and 
be  shouted  to  his  brother:  'I  say,  John,  come 
down  quick  and  help  me  let  this  hog  go.' 
Now,  governor,  that  is  exactly  my  case.  I 
wish  some  0110  would  come  and  help  mo  let 
this  hog  go  I" 


What  Would  Lincoln  Have  Doner 

From  the  Boston  (ilobe. 

For  instance,  what  would  Abraham  1  In- 
coln  have  done  in  like  circumstances' 
During  the  civil  war,  when  he  was 
undergoing  the  tortures  of  anxiety  con- 
cerning thc  outcome  of  that  great  con- 
flict, lie  was  the  target  for  the  abuse  of 
certain  newspapers.  '  He  bore  the  attacks 
with  patience.  Once  he  told  a  caller  thai 
he  welcomed  any  helpful  criticism  which 
migjht  throw  light  on  the  dark  prospect  of 
saying  the  Union.  As  usual  "it  remind- 
ed    him  of  a  story. 

A  belated  traveler  was  over  taken  in  a 
storm.    Whe  night  was  pitch  dark  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  roared 
and  the  lightning  flashed.    As  he  went  on  I 
It   .sccned   to  him   lhat    the    thunder  in-1 
creased  ,n  volume  and  tnat  the  flashes  of 
hgh.ning  grew  fainter.    Falling  upon  ,  |g 
nees  he  exclaimed:  "O    Lord,  if  ifs  al] 
the  same  to  you.  give  me,  I  pray  you,  a 
Utile  less  noise  and  a  little  more  light'" 
In  the  controversies  between  the  Presl 
dent  and  his  detractors  there  is  too  much 
noise  and  too  little  light. 


Stories  That 
Lincoln  Loved 
to   Laugh  At 


HUMOR    AS    A   TONIC        LAT£  getting  a 


DRINK. 


So  Deeply  Bid  Sympathy  Stir 
Him  That  Only  a  Joke  at 
Times  Could  Bear  Him  Up. 


ALL  great  men  do  not  love  to  laugh, 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  was  differ- 
ent. He  loved  to  hear  stories  that 
would  make  him  laugh,  and  be  loved  to 
tell  them  and  laugh  at  them,  which 
shows  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
humorist.  He  used  stories  as  a  tonic. 
On  one  occasion  a  member  of  Congress, 
who  took  life  seriously,  came  to  the 
White  House  to  see  the  President  on 
business  of  national  importance.  It  was 
when  the  clouds  hung  heaviest  over  the 
Union  cause,  and  the  member  was  not 
feeling  hilarious.  Neither  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, for  that  matter,  but  he  began  to 
tell  a  funny  story.  The  member  resented 
it,  and  told  the  President  he  was  there 
on  serious  business  and  not  to  listen  to 
funny  stories.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  hurt, 
and  his  sad  face  grew  sadder. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  waving  his  caller 
to  a  chair,  "sit  down,  and. let  me  explain. 
I  have  the  very  higtest  respect  for  you 
and  a  regard  not  much  less  than  your 
own,  I  guess,  for  the  nation  at  large;  but 
if  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  laugh  some- 
times I'd  die  in  my  tracks.  I  can  be  as 
serious  as  you  are,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Which  reminds  me"         and  he  finished 

his  story  with  the  approval  of  the  serious 
member,  who  felt  better  for  it.  "Abe" 
had  the  story  telling  bug  in  his  system 
and  it  was  a  benignant  bug. 

Some  of  the  stories  Mr.  Lincoln  laughe.l 
at  were  not  altogether  fit  for  publica- 
tion in  a  family  journal.  One  of  this 
sort  had  been  told  to  him  and  he  had 
laughed.  A  very  proper  friend  of  his 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  promptly 
condemned  the  story. 

"Then  why  did  you  laugh  at  It?"  In- 
quired the  friend. 

"I  didn't,"  smiled  Mr.  Lincoln,  gravely. 
"I  laughed  because  I  was  so  glad  I  hadn't 
told  it." 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  never  a  man  who 
took  liquor  as  a  beverage.  This  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  he  was  really  and 
truly  great,  because  only  the  greatest 
men  are  able  to  rise  above  the  influence 
of  their  early  environment— in  Kentucky. 
Once  he  was  asked  to  take  a  drink  by  a 
politician  who  was  meeting  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  declined  on  -the  ground 
that  he  never  drank. 

"How  does  that  happen?"  inquired  the 
politician,  i',i  surprise.  "Weren't  you 
!born  in  K«B*uckV?** 


"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the 
well  known  twinkle  in  his  sad,  gray  eyes, 
"but  you  see,  my  friend,  I  never  acquired 
the  habit  because  those  other  Kentuek- 
ians  always  got  to  the  jug  before  I  did. 
You  know  I  left  Kentucky  when  I  was 
quite  young." 

This  little  anecdote  shows  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  missed  by  moving  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Nearly  all  the  papers  and  letters  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  show 
that  he  signed  his  name  "A.  Lincoln." 
A  facetious  college  professor  called  his 
attention  to  this  and  added:  "You  are 
not  a  Lincoln,  Mr.  President;  you  are 
The  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Lincoln  chuckled  deep  down  with 
modest  enjoyment. 

"That  may  be,"  he  admitted,  "but  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  rather  cheeky  for 
me  to  sign  it  that  way?" 

This  one  is  a  sign  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  as  modest  as  he  was  great. 

Every  great  man  has  some  personal 
weakness  or  other.  If  ha  didn't  have  he 
v.'ouldn't  be  human.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
very  human,  and  he  was  a  bit  sensitive 
on  the  usual  pronunciation  of  his  name. 
To  a  visitor  who  had  the  custom,  not 
unusual,  of  frequently  mentioning  thu 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  he  said:  "Don't  pronounce  it  as 
though  I  was  a  sausage.  Call  It  Lin- 
kun."« 

Mr.  Lincoln's  language  in  ordinary 
conversation  was  characterized  by  thu 
same    simplicity    which    adorned  his 

speeches. 

"You  never  swear,  Mr.  President,  do 
you?"  asked  a  prominent  Boston  man. 
who  had  talked  with  him  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to,"  he  laughed  not 
loud  but  deep.  "You  know  I  have  Stan- 
ton in  my  Cabinet." 

This  may  have  been  a  reflection  upon 
the  virile  and  vitriolic  Secretary  of  War, 
but  it  was  no  less  a  delicate  compliment. 
One  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  met  a  well  pre- 
served tramp  near  the  White  House 
grounds.  The  tramp  didn't  know  the 
President  and  struck  him  for  the  loan 
of  a  dime  to  save  him  from  immediate 
starvation. 

"You  look  like  an  able-bodied  man," 
said  the  President;  "why  don't  you  join 
the  army?" 


A  HYPO  CRITICAL  TRAMP. 

"They  won't  let  me,"  whined  the  tramp. 
"I'd  be  glad  enough  to  die  for  my  coun- 
try,  sir,   if  they    would    give    me  the 

chance." 

"Well,  maybe  I  can  be  of  service,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  kindly.     Taking  an  enve- 
lope and  pencil  from  his  pocket  he  wrote 
a  note  and  addressed  it  to  the  officer  in 
|  charge  of  the  recruiting  station  near  by, 
1  in   10th   street.     "Take   that,"   he  said, 
passing  it  over,  "and  give  it  to  the  offl- 
,  eer  at  No.  714  15th  street.    If  he  can't 
do  anything  for  you.  come  back  l\ere  to 
inc.    I'm  just  walking  around." 

The  tramp  took  it  and  shuffled  away, 
but  he  never  came  back;  neither  did  he 
go  to  the  recruiting  office.  The  note  was 
to  this  effect: 

"Colonel  Fielding:  The  bearer'  is  anx- 
ious to  go  to  the  front  and  die  for  his 
country.   Can't  you  give  him  a  chance? 

A.  L." 

■   This  story  proves  that,  while  some  of 
°.  people  may  be  fooled  some  of  the 
\  and  some  of  the  people  may  be 
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SENDS  A  LINCOLN  STORY.  \ 

Lockport.  111.,  Sept.  17.— Since  it  has 
become  quite  the  thing  to  quote  Lincoln. 
I  presume  I  am  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege. 

President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton attended  a  lecture  by  Bishop  Simp- 
son in  Wesley  chapel,  Washington.  The 
bishop  told  an  anecdote  about  a  Ken- 
tucklan  asked  by  an  Englishman  what 
were  the  boundaries  of  our  country.  The 
Kentucklan  replied  the  United  Stales 
were  "  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ris- 
ing sun,  on  the  west  by  the  procession  of 
the  equinox,  on  the  north  by  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  on  the  aouth  by  the  day, 
of  Judgment."  This  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  following  story,  which  he 
told  subvoce  to  those  around  him: 

"  John  Bull  met  with  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  was  anxious  to  lmpresi 
him  with  the  greatness  of  the  British 
empire.  '  The  sun,'  said  Mr.  Bull,  '  never 
sets  on  English  dominion.  Do  you  under- 
stand how  that  is?  '  '  O,  yes,'  said  the 
Indian,  '  that  Is  because  God  is  afraid  to 
trust  them  In  the  dark.'  " 

An  American. 


LINCOLN'S  WORD. 

An  old  soldier  at  a  campfire  reunion 
sa  d-  "I  was  a  private  in  .one  of  the 
Western  regents  that  arrived  firstm 
Washington  after  the  call   for  75.oo°- 
We  wefe  given  leave  to  see  the  tow^ 
My  comrade  and  I  were  just  about  to 
eo  into  the  door  of  a  saloon,  when  a 
Han  i  was  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  looking 
r  there  !«  President  Lincoln,  from 
ffi  great  height  looking  down  on  me  a 
mere    lad,    regarding    me    with  those 
kindly  eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile.  I 
a  most  dropped  with  surprise  and  bash- 
fuTness  but  he  held  out  his  hand  and,  as 
took  it  he  shook  hands   n  vigorous 
Western  fashion  and  said,  ltaftto 
to  see  our  uniform  going  into  those 
nlaces '   That  was  all  he  said,  and  pased 
fwe  would  not  have  gone  into  that 
jr  all  the  gold  in  Washington. 


on.  We  v 
j  saloon  for 


Some  New  Lincoln  Stories 


Continued  from  first  page. 


fooled  all  of  the  time,  all  of  the  people 
can't  be  fooled  all  of  the  time. 

In  his  youth  Lincoln  ran  a  ferry  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson 
Creek.  The  only  passenger  for  a  whole 
day  was  being  ferried  over,  and  to  en- 
llveh  the  journey  he  told  the  story  of 
Washington  throwing  a  silver  dollar 
across  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 

"Well,"  remarked  young  Abraham, 
sadly,  "he  couldn't  throw  one  across  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson  unless 
he  was  doing  more  business  than  "  am, 
or  unless  he  stole  it." 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  religious  opinions,  but  this 
story  may  put  to  rest  all  doubts  about 
his  position.  A  Southern  woman  who 
had  come  to  see  Lincoln  about  her  hus- 
band, who  was  confined  in  a  Northern 
prison  because  of  his  "pernicious  poli- 
tics," mentioned  the  fact  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  religious  man. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear,  that,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, cheerfully,  and  the  lady  smiled 
hopefully  in  response.  Then  he  went  on: 
"Because  any  man  who  wants  to  dis- 
rupt this  Union  needs  all  the  religion  in 
sight  to  save  him." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  the  soldiers  was 
well  known,  and  he  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  the  hospitals  in  Washington.  A 
young  doctor  was  showing  him  around 
one  afternoon  to  let  him  speak  to  the 
men.  The  guide  took  him  past  the  en- 
trance to  a  large  room,  saying  that  he 
didn't  suppose  the  President  wanted  to 
go  in  there,  as  they  were  "only  rebels." 

"But  I  do  want  to  go  in  there,"  said 
Li'ncoln,  "and  don't  you  call  them  'reb- 
els'; call  them  'Johnnies.'  It  sounds 
friendlier.  Would  you  want  to  be  called 
a  'Yank'  and  neglected  because  you  did 
the  best  you  knew?" 

A  New  Yorker  at  the  White  House 
said  to  the  President  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  should  have  been  born 
in  the  same  state. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  laughed 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "Those  Kentucky  people 
will  tell  you  that  they  can  raise  most 
anything  in  their  state,  and  I  reckon 
they're  mighty  near  right," 


Some  one  told  Lincoln  that  a  distin- 
guished and  aristocratic  Southern  states- 
man  had  referred  to  him  In  a  speech  as 

a  "rail  splittter." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  musingly,  "I 
suppose  there  is  a  difference  In  nven. 
Some  are  rail  splitters  and  some  are  na- 
tion splitters.  I  think  I  prefer  to  split 
rails." 

Although  Lincoln's  accomplishment  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  was  hardly  Napo- 
leonic, he  was  no  coward.  Some  one  said 
to  him  as  he  was  departing  for  the  front: 
"You  are  not  afraid  of  Black  Hawk,  are 
you?" 

"Well,  I  guess  not,"  replied  the  youth- 
ful captain,  proudly.  "I'm  no  chicken." 
Literally  he  was  not,  but  In  years  be 
wasn't  much  more  than  a  broiler. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  practically 
over  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  at  once  by 
an  improvement  in  health  and  spirits, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  theatre 
on  that  fatal  night,  and  not  from  any 
presentiment  of  evil.  The  play  was  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  and  he  had  seen  it 
once.  It  was  funny  enough,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  loved  funny  things,  but  not 
twice  in  the  same  place,  even  for  com- 
pany's sake,  He  tried  to  get  out  of 
going!  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  not  per- 
mit it.  She  had  had  troubles  of  her  own 
with  that  theatre  party  from  outside- 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant  having  been 
called  away  at  the  last  minute— and  she 
did  not  propose  to  have  her  own  hus- 
band desert  her.  She  insisted  on  his 
going. 

"All  right,"  he  said  in  his  meek,  sub- 
missive way,  when  he  found  resistance 
was  useless.  "All  right,  Mary,  I'll  go, 
but  if  I  don't  go  down  to  history  as  the 
martyr  President  I  miss  my  guess." 

He  didn't  miss  his  guess,  but  his  little 
joke  became  a  world  tragedy. 

W.  J.  LAMPTON. 


Anecdotes 

Once,  while  he  was 
dancing,  Lincoln  re- 
marked to  his  partner 
that  he  would  '"like  to 
learn  how  to  dance  in  the 
worst  way."  His  com- 
panion replied,  "You  do." 

Lincoln  was  not  popu- 
lar* with  girls.  Upon 
being  asked  about  this, 
he  replied  with  a  story: 

"When  I  was  a  lad  my 
mother  used  to  make  me 
delicious  pies  and  let  me 
eat  them  outside,  under 
a  tree.  A  neighbor  boy, 
Sam,  would  always  come 
over.  As  soon  as  he  got 
his  half  of  the  pie  he 
would  gobble  it  down  im- 
mediately. Once  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  this. 

"  'Well,'  he  replied,  'I 
guess  there's  nobody  who 
likes  pie  as  much  as  I 
do  and  gets  so  little  of 
it.'  " 

KTHEfj  KKKSHAO. 
3005  W.  Third  »t..  Brooklyn. 

Two   dollars   will   he   *ent  (he 
author  of  Ihe.  ahove. 
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May  (18C3). 
been  for  ten  hours 
inure  time  to  Mr.  Capon 


T  "* 

seems    to  me 
Mr.     Capen  knows 
nothing    about  the 
weather     in  advance. 
He  told  me  three  days 
ago  that  it  would  not 
•  rain    again     'till  the 
30th  of  April  or  1st  of 
It  is  ruining  now,  and  has 
1  cannot  spare  any 


A.  Lincoln. 


THE  WEATHER  PROPHET 


In  the  year  1863,  an  article  was  published 
in  LESLIE'S  WEEKLY  magazine  con- 
cerning Lincoln's  humor.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  President's  jokes  were 
like  the  parables  of  old,  told  not  for  the 
joke's  sake  but  for  lessons  of  wisdom.  An 
example  of  Lincoln  humor  was  related  by 
this  magazine  with  a  story  about  a  weather 
prophet  which  has  appeared  in  several 
versions  in  different  localities. 

According  to  LESLIE'S  WEEKLY,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  beseiged  with  office  seekers 
when  he  first  assumed  the  presidency.  One 
day,  when  about  twenty  patronage  hunt- 
ers had  taken  possession  of  his  office,  armed 
with  credentials  and  perfectly  good  reasons 
why  they  should  be  given  high  wage  govern- 
ment positions,  Lincoln  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  story. 
Once  they  wuz  a  king.  And  the  king,  he 
hired  him  a  prophet  to  prophet  him  his 
weather.  One  day  the  king  ho  notioned  to 
go  fishin'  but  the  best  fishin'  place  was 
nigh  onto  where  his  best  girl  lived  so  he 
aimed  to  wear  him  his  best  clothes.  So  he 
called  in  his  prophet  and  he  says,  'Prophet, 
is  hit  a-comin'  on  to  rain?'  and  the  prophet 


he    says,    'No,    king,    hit    haint  a-comin' 
on  to  rain  not  even  a  sizzle-sozzle.' 

"So  the  king,  he  pet  on  his  best  clothes 
and  got  his  fishin'  tackle  and  started  down 
the  road  toward  the  fishin'-place.    And  he 
met  a  farmer  ridin'  a  jack-ass.    And  the 
farmer  says,  'King,  if  you  haint  aimin'  to 
get  them  clothes  wetted,  you'd  best  turn 
back  for  hits  a-comin'  on  to  rain,  a  trash- 
mover  and  a  gulley-washer.*    And  the  king 
drewed  himself  up  and  he  says,  'I  hire  me 
a   high-wage   prophet  to   prophet  me  my 
weather   and   he   'lows   as   how   hit  haint 
a-comin'  on  to  rain  not  even  a  sizzlc-sozzlc.' 
So   the  king  he   went  a-fishin.     And  hit 
come  on  to  rain  a  clod-buster  and  a  chunk- 
mover,  and  the  king's  clothes  wuz  wetted 
and  they  shrunked  on  him.  And  his  best 
gal  she   seen    him   and    killed.     And  the 
king  was  wroth  and  he  went  home  and 
throwed  out  his  prophet.     And   he  says, 
'Fotch   me   thet   thar    farmer'    and  they 
fotched  him.    And  the  king  says,  'Farmer, 
I  throwed  out  my  other  prophet  and  I  aims 
to  hire  you  to  prophet  me  my  weather  from 
now  onnards.'     And  the  farmer  he  says, 
'King,  I  haint  no  prophet.    All  I  done  this 
evenin'  wuz  to  look  at  my  jack-ass's  ears. 
For  if  hit's  a-comin'  on  to  rain  his  ears  lops 
down,  and  the  harder  hit's  a-comin'  on  the 
lower  they  lays.   And  this  evenin'  they  wuz 
a-layin'  and  a-loppin'  and  the  king  says, 
'Go  home,  farmer.    I'll  hire  me  the  jack- 
ass,' and  that's  how  hit  started,  and  the 
jack-asses  hev  been  holdin'  down  all  the 
high-wage  government  jobs  ever  sense." 


Henry  C.  Whitney  described  Lincoln's 
horse  as  an  "indifferent,  raw-boned  speci- 
men," which  was  hitched  to  a  "blacksmith- 
made  buggy — a  most  ordinary  one." 


"How  true  it  is  that — 'God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.'  " 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Anecdotes  Lincoln  Told 

of  His  Circuit  Days. 


occurred 


,  ,  ■  N  the  conversation  which 
441  before  dfinneiV  said  one  friend  of 
•*  I  Lincoln,  "  I  was  amused,  to  observe 
I  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  L^ncota 
used  the  anecdotes  for  which  he  is 
so  famous.  Where  men  bred  in  courts,  ac- 
customed to  the  world,  or  versed  in.  diplo- 
macy, would  use  some  subterfuge,  or  would 
make  a  polite  speech,  or  give  a  shrug  of  the 
Miouldlere  as  the  means  of  getting  cut  of  an 
embarrassing  position.  Mr.  Lincoln  raises 
a  laugh  by  some  bold,  west  counti  y  anecdote 
and  moves  off  in  the  cloud  of  merriment  pro- 
duced by  the  joke. 

■'Thus  when  Mr.  Bates  was  remonstrat- 
ing apparently  against  the  appointment  of 
some  indifferent  lawyer  to  a  place  of  judical 
importance,  the  president  interposed,  with : 
•  Come,  now.  Bates,  rue's  not  half  as  bad  as 
you  think.  Besides  that,  I  must  tell  you.  he 
did  me  a  good  turn  long  ago.  When  I  took 
to  the  law,  I  was  going  to  court  one  morn- 
ing with  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  bad 
road  before  me,  and  1  hadl  no  horse ^  The 
judge  overtook  me  in  the  wagon.  '  Hallo, 
^ncoln!  are  you  not  going  to  the  court- 
house   Come  in.  and  I  will  give  you  a  seat. 

••  •  Well  I  got  in,  and  the  judge  went  run 
leading  his  papers.  Presently  the  wagon 
struck  a  stump  on  one  side  of  the  road;  then 
it  hopped  off  to  the  other.  I  looked  out.  and 
I  saw  the  driver  was  jerking  from  side  to 
side  in  his  seat.  So  says  I:  "Judge,  I  think 
your  coachman  has  been  taking  a  little  drop 
too  much  this  .morning."  "  Well,  I  declare. 
Lincoln."  said  he.  "  I  should  not  much  won- 
der if  you  are  right,  for  he  has  nearly  upset 
'  me  half  a  dozen  times  since  starting."  So. 
putting  his  head  our  of  the  window,  he 
shouted:  "Why.  you  infernal  scoundrel, 
you  are  drunk!" 

"  '  Upon  which,  pulling  up  his  horses  anu 
turning  round  with  great  gravity,  the  coach- 
man said:  "  By  gorra!  that's  the  first  rlg,ht- 
f ul  decision  that  you  have  given  for  the  last 
twelvemonth."  While  the  company  were 
laughing,  the  president  beat  a  quiet  retreat 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral.' " 


Lincoln  give  here  Wis  own  account  of  the 
way  he  won  a  law  case:  "  I  was  retaiined  in 
Uhe  defense  of  a  man,chargied  before  a  just  ice 
of  the  peace  with  assault  and  battery.  It 
was  in  tine  country,  and  when  I  got  to  tine 
place  of  trial  1  found  tlhe  wlhole  neighborhood 


exoteu,  ano  tne  reeling  was  strong  against 
my  client.  I  saw  the  only  way  was  to  get  up 
a  laugh  and  get  the  people  in  a  good  humor. 
It  turned  out  tlhat  the-  prosecutiing  witness 
was  talkative;  he  described  tihe  fight  at  great 
length  ;  how  tihey  Iliad  fouglht  over  a  field,  now 
by  the  barn,  again  down  to  the  creek,  and 
over  it,  and  so  on.  I  asked  him  on  cross  ex- 
amination how  large  that  field,  was.  He.said 
it  was  ten  acres;  he  knew  it  was1,  for  Ihe  and 
some  one  else  had  stepped  it  off  wiitih  a  pole. 
'  Well,  then,'  I  inquired,  '  was  not  that  the 
smallest  crop  of  a  figlht  yoiu  have  ever  seen 
raised  off  of  ten  acres?'  The  hit  took.  The 
laughter  was  uproarious  and'iin  half  an  hour 
tlhe  prosecuting  witness,  was  retreating  amid 
the  jeers  of  the- crowd." 


Among  the  numerous  visitors  on  one  of  the 
president's  reception  days  were  a  party  of 
oi  ngressimen  among  whomi  was  the,  Hon. 
Thomas  Shannon  of  California.  Soon  aftsr 
the  customary  greeting  Mr.  Shannon  said: 
"  Mr.  President.  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours 
in  California  last  summer,  Thomas  Camp-' 
bell,  who  hud  a  great  deal  to  say  of  your 
Springfield  life."  "  Ah,"  returned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  hirm  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  dlry  fellow,"  he  continued.  "  For 
a  time  he  was  secretary  of  state. 

"One  day,  during  the  legislative  vacation, 
a  meek,  cadaverous  looking  man,  with  a 
white  neck  cloth,  introduced  himself  to  him 
at  his  office,  and  stating  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Campbell  had  Ihe  letting  Of 
the  assembly  chamber,  said  that  he  wished 
to  secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures he  desired  to  deliver  in  Springfield. 
'  May  I  ask,'  said  the  secretary.  '  what  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  your  lectures  ?  '  '  Certainly,' 
was  the  reply,  with  a  very  solemn  expres- 
sion of  countenance.,  '  The  course  I  wish  to 
deliver  is  on  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 
'  it  is  of  no  use,'  said  Campbell,  '  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  not  waste  your  time 
in  this  city.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  if 
the  Lord  has  been  in  Springfield  once,  he 
will  not  come  the  second  time!  '  "  . 


President  Lincoln  used  to  tell  this  story  of 
himself:  He  was  riding  one  day  on  the 
stagecoach  in  Illinois  when  the  driver  asked 
him-  to  treat.  "  I  never  use  liquor,  was 
Mr  Lincoln's  reply,  "and  1  cannot  induce 
others  to  do  so."  "Don't  chew  .neither  / 
Nor  smoke?  "  No,  sir.  1 
any  form,."  "  Well, 
I  hain't  much 


No, 


sir 

never  use.  tobacco 
replied  the  disgusted  jehu 


opinion  of  you  fellers  with  no  small  vices. 

..    j  ., —  make  It  up  in  big 


I've  allers  noticed  they 
ones."   


II 


SOME 


NEW  AND  TRIE  STORIES 


OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


SIMPLICITY  is  often  an  attribute 
of  genius,  and  while  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  those  who  heard  him  talk  never 
forgot  his  certain  unvarying  gentleness 
of  manner  and  the  unaffected  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  with  which  he  greet- 
ed those  with  whom  he  was  dally 
thrown  in  contact.  His  manners  came 
from  the  abounding  sincerity  and  the 
soul  of  considerate  gentleness  amd 
goodness  within  the  man. 
His  stories  usually  pointed  a  moral. 
•  ♦  • 

Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  one 
of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  men  during 
war  times.  When  the  writer  of  this 
story  had  a  regiment  in  Harrisburg 
three  days  before  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg 1  heard  the  Governor  make  a 
speech  to  the  soldiers  in  the  public 
square. 

He  said,  "Soldiers,  remember  1  prom- 
ise you  I  will  not  play  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  on  you."  This  an- 
gered Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  very  much.  He  complained  to 
Lincoln  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  performed 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department, 
complaining  bitterly  over  every  order 
and  yet  performing  them.  In  other 
words,  he  kept  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  hope,  but  broke  it  to  the  ear. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  Judge  of  men 
and  quickly  learned  the  peculiar  traits 
of  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  He  pointed  out  a  marked  trait 
in  Govornor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  earnest,  able  and  un- 
tiring in  keeping  up  the  war  spirit  of 
his  State,  but  was  at  times  overbear- 
ing and  exacting  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  general  Government. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  complained  and 
protested  more  bitterly  than  usual  and 
warned  those  In  authority  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  War  Department  orders 
in  this  State  would  be  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers. 

The  tone  of  his  despatches  gave  rise 
to  an  apprehension  that  he  might  not 
oo-operate  fully  rn  the  enterprise  at 
hand.  The  Secretary  of  War,  In  anger, 
laid  the  despatches  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  advisory  instructions.  They 
did  not  disturb  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  least. 
In  fact,  they  rather  amused  him. 

After  reading  all  the  papers,  he  said 
in  a  cheerful  and  reassuring  tone:  "Mr. 


Secretary,  never  mind  these  despatches, 
they  don't  mean  anything;  just  go  right 
ahead.  Governor  Curtin  is  like  a  boy 
I  once  saw  at  the  launching  of  a  ship; 
when  everything  was  ready  they  pick- 
ed out  this  boy  and  set  him  on  the  ship 
to  knock  away  the  trigger  and  let  her 
go.  At  the  critical  moment  everything 
depended  on  that  boy.  He  had  to  do 
the  job  well  by  a  direct  vigorous  blow 
and  then  lie  flat  and,  keep  still  while 
the  ship  slid  over  him.  The  boy  did 
everything  right,  but  he  yelled  as  if  he 
was  being  murdered,  from  the  time  he 
got  under  the  keel  till  he  got  out.  "I 
thought  the  skin  was  all  scraped  off 
his  back,  but  his  hide  was  not  touched. 

"The  master  of  the  yard  told  me 
that  this  boyi  was  always  chosen  for 
that  Job,  that  he  did  his  work  well, 
that  he  had  never  been  hurt,  but  that 
he  always  squealed  in  that  way. 

"That's  just  the  way,"  continued  Mr. 
Llneuln,  "that  Governor  Andy  Curtin 
does.  Make  up  your  mind  that  he  Is 
not  hurt,  that  he  is  doing  the  work 
right,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his 
squealing.  He  only  wants  to  make  you 
understand  how  hard  his  task  is." 

This  Is  Lincoln's  biography  In  brief 
of  Governor  Curtin,  and  is  a  perfect 
description  of  the  man. 

•  •  • 

The  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Justice 
were  always  open  to  the  eyes  and  jnind 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  him  Justice 
was  neither  one  eyed,  nor  blind,  nor 
blindfolded. 

When  the  first  draft  was  ordered  I 
lived  In  tho  First  District  of  New 
Jersey.  I  was  requested  by  the  people 
of  that  district  to  go  down  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  and  explain 
to  him  that  the  First  District  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  400  soldlerB  be- 
yond the  proper  quota,  which  at  the 
then  prevailing  rate  of  bounty  placed  a 
burden  upon  the  people  of  $320,000  _ln 
excess  of  what  It  ought  to  be.  I  apol- 
ogized to  tlie  President  for  a  seeming 
lack  of  palriotism  In  making  complaint. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  sternness  he 
rarely  displayed,  replied:— 

"Colonel  Scovel,  apologies  are  not  in 
order  in  this  matter.  The  legitimate 
burdens  of  the  war  are  heavy  enough 
for  the  people  to  bear.  A  wrong  has 
been  done  by  somebody  to  your  con- 
stituents. Ypu  must  not  leave  Wash- 
ington until  this  wrong  is  corrected.  I 
will  send  for  Provost  Marshal  General 


Fry,  call  here  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow." 
When  the  morrow  came  General  Fry- 
had  corrected  the  error  and  had  saved 
the  First  District  of  New  Jersey  the 
$320,000.  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  as  much 
joy  as  I  did  on  what  he  called  ".in 
act  of  simple  Justice"  and  sent  me 
home  a  very  happy  man. 

•  »  • 

While  we  sat  in  conversation  on  that 
occasion  a  Western  man  waiting  for 
an  Interview  with  tho  President  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  the  President 
that  a  negro  soldier  would-  not  fight. 
Quick  as  a  Mash  of  light  Mr.  Lincoln 
turned  to  the  Doubting  Thomas  and 
said:— 

"The  54th  Massachusetts,  under  Col- 
onel Shaw,  was  at  Kort  Wagner.  The 
fighting  was  hot  and  the  firing  from  the 
fort  was  very  disastrous  to  our  boys. 
The  colors  were  shot  aWay  and  the 
Colonel  asked  for  a  man  to  bring  back 
the  flag.  A  stalwart  black  soldier  came 
forward  and  saluted  the  colonel.  He 
said,  'I  am  ready  to  go.' 

"He  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees 
to  where  the  standard  lay.  and  wrap- 
ping the  colors  around  his  body  slowly 
crawled  back  riddled  with  bullets  with- 
in his  lines.  Then  three  cheers  w-^nt 
up  for  the  color  bearer  of  the  64th 
Massachusetts.  Will  you  tell  me,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lincoln,  rising  to  his  full 
height,  that  a  black  soldier  won't 
fight." 

The  visitor  was  dumb. 

•  •  • 

Sometimes  the  President  yielded  to 
Secretary  Stanton's  judgment.  I  re- 
member Rev.  Charles  W.  Helsler,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  called  on  me  to  go 
to  Washington  with  him.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  a  hospital  In  Philadelphia.  His 
wlfo  was  very  ill  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  just  ordered  him  to  a  post  of 
duty  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  or  some 
place  equally  unsatisfactory.  Helsler 
wanted  the  order  rescinded. 

We  saw  Mr.  Lincoln,  explained  the 
whole  matter  to  the  President,  who 
said:  "I  think  this  preacher  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  where  he  Is." 
He  reached  to  a  pigeon-hole  in  his 
desk  and  took  out  a  card,  on  whloh  he 
wrote: — 

"Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Sec'ty  of  Wsvr. 

"If  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
permit,  let  up.  on  Rev.  Mr.  HeisWv  and 
leave  him  where  he  Is. 

"A.  LINC*.  !." 


BY  COLONEL  JAMES  MATLACK  SCOVEL 


We  went  over  to  the  War  Office  In 
high  spirits.  Stanton  was  in  one  of 
his  uproarous  humors.  For  the  mod- 
ern Carnot,  In  spite  of  his  many  virtues 
and  his  solid  Pres-byterlanism,  could 
when  angered  swear  like  a  moss  troop- 
er. He  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  card  and 
said  to  me:  "•Colonel,  go  back  and 
tell  Mr.  Lincoln  I  will  be  d— d  If  I  will 
d<>  what  he  requests." 

When  we  saw  the  President  he.  lis- 
tened patiently  to  Stanton's  message 
and  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
I  have  never  forgotten:  "Well,  I  never 
did  have  much  influence  with  this 
Administration." 

Rev.  Mr.  Helsler  resigned  next  day 
as  chaplain  in  the  United  Statea  ser- 
vice. 

•   «  • 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  President 
the  lirst  thing  the  President  said  to  me 
was:  "I  did  something  this  morning 
which  has  aroused  the  ire  of  Secretary 
Stanton."  I  expressed  a  desire  to  learn 
what  it  was.    He  continued:— 

"Congressman  Dennison  of  Pennsyl- 
vania came  to  me  this  morning  with 
the  mother  of  John  Russell,  a  soldier 
who  was  to  be  shot  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  insubordination,  and  I  gave  a 
peremptory  order  pardoning  the  soldier 
and  restoring  him  to  his  regiment. 

"At  a  recent  battle,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  John  .Russell's  captain  ran 
away.  When  the  battle  was  over,  in 
which  half  of  the  company  was  lost, 
this  soldier  met  his  captain,  and,  walk- 
ing up  to  him,  rifle  in  hand,  he  said: 

•Captain   .  you  ought  to  be  shot 

for  cowardice." 

"The  captain  pulled  out  his  revolver 
and  attempted  to  kill  Russell.  They 
were  separated.  The  captain  preferred 
charges  of  Insubordination  against  the 
soldier  and  a  subservient  court  martial 
promptly  sentenced  Russell  to  be  shot 
and  did  not  even  censure  the  cowardly 
officer.. 

"Congressman  Dennison  has  Just 
given  me  all  the  facts  of  this  case  and 
I  have  just  made  the  poor  mother 
happy  by  saving  the  boy  and  I  did 
more.  I  dismissed  the  cowardly  cap- 
tain from  the  army." 

I  have  heard  since  the  war  that  John 
Russell  still  lives  to  tell  this  story 
how  our  great  head  of  the  army  and 
navy  had  saved  his  life.  He  re-enlisted 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  and 


fought  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  still 
wears  "his  wounds  and  honors"  a'front. 
*  *  * 

Two  boys,  named  Snyder  and  Rat- 
clilTe,  ran  away  from  their  parents 
while  under  age  and  enlisted  in  the 
navy.  Secretary  Welles  did  nothing. 
The  parents  got  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  told  him  the  only  fault 
the  boys  had  was  this  one  of  dis- 
obedience to  their  parents. 

"Well,"  he  said,  reaching  for  a  blank 
card,  I  think  I  can  help  you."  He 
wrote  to  Secretary  Welles:— 

"The  United  States  don't  need  the 
services  of  boys  who  disobey  their  pa- 
rents. Let  both  Snyder  and  Ratcliffe 
be  discharged. 

(Sinned).  "A.  LINCOLN." 

This  card  Is  still  retained  by  the  pa- 
rents of  tho  runaway  boys  and  they 
often  tell  the  tale  as  one  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln's jokes,  but  the  joke  was  on  the 
boys,  not  on  the  sweet-splrlted  and 
lovable  President. 

•  •  • 

In  the  congressional  delegation  from 
a  Western  State  were  two  members 
who  were  intensely  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  the 
hot  contest  between  these  two  about 
the  appointment  of  a  postmaster.  He 
listened  to  them  patiently  and  said,  "I 
will  take  your  papers  and  decide  your 
case  the  last  of  the  week. 

"Your  rivalries  recall  to  my  mind 
the  intense  feeling  between  two  class 
leaders  in  a  Sangamon  County  Meth- 
odist Church.  Farmer  Jones  was  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  In  prayer.  Farmer 
Sirnpkins,  Jones'  neighbor,  was  a  large 
land  owner,  who  could  not  boast  of  a 
similar  gift,  but  was  known  all  over  the 
country  for  his  skill  as  a  fiddler,  which 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  every 
country  "hoedown."  Slmpklns  never 
concealed  his  jealousy  of  Jones'  pow- 
er when  he  appealed  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  After  a  remarkable,  effective 
display  of  Jones'  vigor  and  eloquence 
as  a  praying  man  at  Wednesday  even- 
ing service  Jones  seated  himself.  Slmp- 
klns walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  little 
frame  church  and  began,  'Brothring 
and  Sistring,  t  know  very  well  that  I 
can't  begin  to  make  half  as  good  a 
prayer  as  old  man  Jones  can,  but  I  can 
fiddle  the  shirt  off  of  him."  " 
•   •  * 

General  Campbell,  of  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty, was  one  of  the  ablest  members  on 


the  Union  side  In  Congress.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  Jay  Cook,  and  vast- 
ly useful  to  him  in  his  great  enterprise, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Gen- 
eral Campbell  was  much  beloved  by 
both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
grand  old  commoner  of  Pennsylvania. 
General  Campbell  said,  "The  last  time 
I  was  in  Washington,  I  had  a  lovely 
interview  with  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Campbell  had  just  been  appolnt- 
ed  Minister  to  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
I  went  to  bid  him  good-by. 

"The  President  was  In  one  of  his 
brightest  humors.  He  said  to  me,  'I 
am  as  happy  to-day  as  if  our  army 
had  won  a  victory  over  the  rebels. 
Thaddeus'  Stevens  brought  me  one  of 
his  constituents,  a  lady,  t>5  years  old 
with  white  hair.  Her  son,  only  19 
years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot 
to-morrow  at  noon  for  sleeping  at  his 
post.  I  took  half  the  night  to  examine 
the  case.  I  cannot  consent  that  a  far- 
mer lad,  brought  up  to  keep  early 
hours,  in  going  to  bed  and  in  rising, 
shall  be  shot  to  death  for  being  found 
asleep  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
awake.  I  pardoned  the  boy  and  I  sent 
a  messenger  early  this  morning  with 
the  welcome  news  to  the  boy's  regi- 
ment." 

"  'The  mother,  like  Nlobe,  all  tears, 
has  just  left  mo  and  as  she  went  out 
my  heart  came  up  in  my  throat,  when 
between  her  tears  she  got  up  to  old 
Thad  Stevens,  who  had  helped  her  to 
save  her  son's  life,  and,  sobbing,  said, 
"You  told  me  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ugly, 
how  could  you  say  that,  Mr.  Stevens, 
tor  I  think  he  has  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful faces  that  I  have  ever  saw.'  " 

"Then  the  President  laughed,  his 
sweet  soft  laush,  as  merry  as  a  boy.but 
there  were  tears  In  his  eyes." 

♦  •  • 

To  see  and  know  Abraham  Lincoln 
unreservedly  in  his  daily  life  as  I  did 
was  to  feel 

"All  paradise  could  by  the  simple 
opening  of  the  door 

Let  itself  in  upon  him." 

When  we  think  of  his  apotheosis  so 
soon  after  he  had  walked,  hand  and 
hand,  with  his  little  son,  In  the  streets 
of  Richmond,  when  peace  had  come  to 
stay,  we  think  that  he  may  have  died 
in  the  right  hour  for  his  fame.  But 
this  reflection  is  forced  upon  us,  "Must 
the  triumphant  road  of  justice  be  for- 
ever watered  with  its  tears."  , 


A  New  Anecdote  Of  Lincoln  j 

When  one  contemplates  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  Lincoluean  literature  which 
has  been  recorded  in  biographies,  sketch- 
es, anecdotes  and  histories,  during  the 
last  thirty-four  years,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  worth  preserving  could  have  re- 
mained undiscovered  and  unrecorded  of 
this  revered  character.  However,  an  in- 
cident, the  genuineness  of  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned  and  which  is  too 
good  to  be  lost,  has  thus  far  escaped 
publicity.  It  illustrates  his  defensive 
strategy  in  debate,  minimizing  the  force 
of  his  opponent's  argument  by  laughing 
it  out  in  court,  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  kindly  attention  of  his  au- 
dience by  placing  himself  en  rapport  with 
it. 

Professor  Smith,  for  many  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  city  schools  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  related  the  incident  to  the 
writer,  and  all  who  knew  that  good 
man  will  testify  to  his  moral  incapacity 
for  coining  such  a  story.  His  statement 
to  the  writer  was  that  he  and  Prof.  New- 
ton Bateman,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  were  with 
the  speakers  on  the  platform,  either  as 
members  of  the  Republican  central  com- 
mittee, or  as  a  sub-committee  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Lincoln  on  this  occasion.  The 
incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  joint  meet- 
ings between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  during  the  memorable  senatorial 
compaign  of  1859. 

The  two  gentlemen  referred  to,  Mrs. 
Douglas  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, were  with  the  speakers  on  the 
platform.  Douglas  opened  the  debate  with 


and  saw  that  the  grandest  thoughts  and 
most  poetic  imaginings  needed  only  the 
strong  little  words  of  every  day  life. 
When,  therefore,  in  later  life,  he  wished 
to  be  sure  he  understood  any  matter,  it 
became  his  custom  to  translate  it  into 
words  such  as  a  child  can  understand. 

Read  again  the  "Gettysburg  Address" 
and  the  "Second  Inaugural,"  and  learn 
how  Lincoln  could  make  the  homespun 
words  of  common  use  move  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-men. 


Who  will  tell  us  what"  books  were  read 

by  other  great  men  and  women  of  the 

past  when  they  were  "young  readers?"— 

St.  Nicholas. 

A  Story  Of  President  Lincoln 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  something  of  an  honest 
"doubting  Thomas."  He  was  a  man  who, 
early  in  life,  had  severe  mental  contests 
regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  revealed 
Word.  Here  is  an  interesting  incident 
in  his  life  as  told  by  Alice  D.  Shipman, 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  The  Mr.  Speed 
— Joshua  F.  Speed — here  alluded  to  was 
one  of  Lincoln's  most  intimate  friends, 
the  friendship  between  them  beginning 
early  in  life  and  lasting  until  the  great 
president's  death. 

A  few  months  before  he  died  the  presi- 
dent asked  Mr.  Speed  to  spend  the  night 
w  ith  him  at  the  soldier's  home.  The  guest 
arrived  just  after  sunset,  and,  as  was 
liis  wont,  ran  up  to  the  president's  rooms. 
There  was  the  president  reading  a  book. 
As  he  came  nearer  in  the  twilight  the 
visitor  was  surprised  to  sec  his  old  friend 
reading  the  Bible.  With  the  freedom 
that  only  a  long  intimacy  could  give,  Mr. 
Speed  said :  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  so 
profitably  engaged." 

"Yes,"  answered  Lincoln,  looking  up 
seriously,  "I  am  profitably  engaged." 

"Well,"  said  Speed,  somewhat  sadly, 
"if  you  have  recovered  from  your  skep- 
ticism, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not." 

The  president  for  a  moment  looked  him 
earnestly  in  the  face ;  then,  placing  his 
hand  gently  on  the  doubter's  shoulder, 
said,  with  unusual  solemnity,  as  if  for 
the  moment  the  premonition  flitted  across 
his  mind  that  these  might  be  the  last  im- 
portant words  he  should  speak  to  his 
friend : 

"You  are  wrong,  Speed;  take  all  of  this 
book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the 
rest  on  faith,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
live  and  die  a  happier  and  a  belter  man." 

Lincoln's  Religious  Experience 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  in  writing  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Christian,  said: 

"One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  met  an  army 
nurse,  a  woman  of  true  Christian  charac- 
ter. 'I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,'  he 
said  in  effect.  'What  is  a  religious  ex- 
perience?' 

"It  was  the  most  important  question 
that  one  can  ask  in  the  world. 

"The  woman  answered  'It  is  to  feel 
one's  need  of  divine  help  and  to  cast  one's 
self  on  God  in  perfect  trust  and  know 
his  presence,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  'Then  I  have  it,'  he  answered.  T 
have  it,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  it.' 


"About  the  same  time,  or  later,  he  said 
to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe :  'When  I  en- 
tered the  White  House,  I  was  not  a 
Christian.    Now  I  am  a  Christian.' 

"In  this  period  of  divine  trust  he  made 
a  vow  to  God  to  free  the  slaves  by  a 
proclamation. 

"At  a  cabinet  meeting  he  said :  'The 
time  has  come  to  issue  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation ;  the  people  are  ready  for  it, 
and  I  promised  God  on  my  knees  I  would 
do  it." — Ram's  Horn. 


"MAKING  A  FIZZLE  ANYHOW" 

The  President,  in  company  with  Gen- 
eral Grant,  was  inspecting  the  Dutch 
Gap  Canal  at  City  Point. 

His  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise he  made  known  to  General  Grant 
in  his  usual  manner. 

"Grant,  do  you  know  what  this  re- 
minds me  of?     Out  in  Springfield,  111., 

there  was  a  blacksmith  named   .  One 

day,  not  having  much  to  do,  he  took  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  and  attempted  to  weld 
it  into  an  agricultural  implement,  hut 
discovered  that  the  iron  would  not  hold 
out;  then  he  concluded  it  would  make  a 
claw  hammer;  but  having  too  much  iron 
attempted  to  make  an  ax,  but  decided 
after  working  a  while  that  there  was  not 
enough  iron  left.    Finally,  becoming  dis- 
gusted, lie  filled  the  forge  full  of  coal 
and  brought  the  iron  to  a  white  heat; 
then  with  his  tongs  he  lifted  it  from  the 
bed  of  coals,  and  thrusting  it  into  a  tub 
of  water  near  by,  exclaimed  with  an  oath 
"Well,  if  I  can't  make  anything  else  of 
you,  I  will  make  a  fizzle  anyhow.'    I  was 
afraid  that  was  about  what  we  had  done 
with  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal." 

0  — 


GENERAL  FISK'S  STORY  OF  THE 
"SWEARING  DRIVER." 

he  inquired  his  errana,  am  dayg 
he  had  been  waiting  three  or  gee_ 
to  get  ^  audience  and  that  on  ^ 

oMfrhi^son  wnott  unde'r  sentence 

if  del*  o^^^^utti™ 
General  Fisk  wrote  his  case  i 

°n  a  sCtalSartdheSPre  dented  se'e  the 
request  that ^the  r  ofder  came;  and 

man.    In  a  mome";  an(j  generals, 

fife^SW*-  the  » 

henSiSjt°ftoeUUt^h.nyPcSdout: 
sympathetic  tace,  .  .  ,  My  son  1S 

-Tomorrow  mas 'be  too  ate   I  y  ^ 
under  sentence  of  death.  ^ in 
ought  to  be  made  now  an dt 

me„  that  he  should  do  all  the  ■ 
•fttoWjnMJtJ nw^fSSi  of  »e 

c»;e  fisrs?  rxan«eu« 

X     iS  Colonel  took  not.ce  of  the 


hi5  li5ttMr  had  a  S?J? 
at  its  conclusion.   Then  n  and  m 

ThS  h^dhen»-  M 


LET  THE  ELEPHANT  ESCAPE 

Mr.  Dana  relates  the  following ;:  A  cer- 
tain Ihompson        been  ^ng^e  gov^ 

l^^^A^n  was 
about  to  escape  to  Liverpool. 

Calling  upon  Stanton,  Dana  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

',  v^^t     when  vou  nave  an 

run  away.  Better  let  Iran  tun. 


TWO  ENTERTAINING  ANECDOTES 

ILLUSTRATING  LINCOLN'S 

GOOD  NATURE 

Soon  after  Mr.' Lincoln's  nomination 
for  the  Presidency)  the  executive  cham- 
ber a  large  fine  room  in  the  htate 
House  at  Springfield,  was  set  apart  for 
him,  where  he  met  the  public  until  attei 
his  election. 

As  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  many 
of  his  calls,  the  following-  brace  of  in- 
cidents were  related  to  Mr.  Holland  by 
an  eye-witness:  "Mr.  Lincoln  being'  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  one  day, 
two  raw,  plainly-dossed  young  'puck- 
ers" entered  the  room,  and  bashtuliy 
lingered  near  the  door.  As  soon  as  he 
observed  them  and  apprehended  their  em- 
barrassment, he  rose  and  walked  tu  them 
'How  do  you  do,  my  good  fellows  >  What 
can  I  do  for  you?  Will  you  sit  down.' 
The  spokesman  of  the  pair,  the  shorter  of 
the  two,  declined  to  sit,  and  explained 
the  object  of  the  call  thus:  He  had  had 
a  talk  about  the  relative  height  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  companion,  and  had  as- 
serted his  belief  that  they  were  of  ex- 
actly the  same  height.  He  had  come  to 
verify  his  judgment.  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled, 
went  and  got  his  cane,  and,  placing  the 
end  of  it  upon  the  wall,  said: 

"  "Here  young  man,  come  under  here. 
"The  young  man  came  under  the  cane 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  held  it,  and  when  it  was 
perfectly  adjusted  to  his  height,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said: 

"  'Now,  come  out,  and  hold  the  cane. 
"This  he  did,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
under.  Rubbing  his  head  back  and  forth 
to  see  that  it  worked  easily  under  the 
measurement,  he  stepped  out,  and  de- 
clared to  the  sagacious  fellow  who  was 
curiously  looking  on,  that  he  had  guessed 
with  remarkable  accruacy— that  he  and 
the  young  man  were  exactly  the  same 
height.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  them 
and  sent  them  on  their  way.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of 
cutting  off  his  right  hand  as  he  would 
have  thought  of  turning  those  boys 
away  with  the  impression  that  they  had 
in  any  way  insulted  his  dignity. 

"They  had  hardly  disappeared  when  an 
old  and  modestly  dressed  woman  made 
her  appearance.  She  knew  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  at  first  recognize 


her.  Then  she  undertook  to  recall  to  his 
memory  certain  incidents  connected  with 
his  ride  upon  the  circuit— especially  his 
dining  at  her  house  upon  the  road  at 
different  times.  Having  fixed  her  own 
place  in  his  recollection,  she  tried  to  re- 
call to  him  a  certain  scanty  dinner  of 
bread  and  milk  that  he  once  ate  at  her 
house.  He  could  not  remember  it — on 
the  contrary,  he  only  remembered  that 
he  had  always  fared  well  at  her  house. 

"  'Well,'  said  she,  'one  day  you  came 
along  after  we  had  got  through  dinner, 
and  we  had  eaten  up  everything,  and  I 
could  give  you  nothing  but  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  you  ate  it;  and  when 
you  got  up  you  said  it  was  good  enough 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States!' 

"The  good  woman  had  come  in  from 
the  country,  making  a  journey  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  to  relate  to  Mr.  Lincoln  this 
incident,  which,  in  her  mind,  had  doubt- 
less taken  the  form  of  a  prophecy.  Mr. 
Lincoln  placed  the  honest  creature  at  her 
ease,  chatted  with  her  of  old  times,  and 
dismissed  her  in  the  most  happy  and 
complacent  frame  of  mind." 


FRIGHT  A  CURE  FOR  BOILS 

.   ,.       i  tu  Prudent  to  his  Post- 
"Blair  "  ^id  the  PresKienx  ^ 

muster-General,   did  you  eve  fM 

a^lri:rs,nt,  hoW  is 

th<^U  tell  you.  Not  long-  ago,  when 
n  .LV   _  with  his  cavalry,  was  at 

Colonel  >  «'     R  ,        ere  making 

the  front,  and  the  Rebs  wex 

things  ^Jj^^^^iiliice.  He 
was  ordered  off t  to  a  ™  on  ^  ^ 
was  troubled  at  the  time  deeidediy 
wheve  it  maoe  hoi, >  ^  \  ^ demounted 
uncomfortable.     rK   Iinai'y      ,  without 

""■The  pain  Bom  Ms  boil  was  Bone  and 
u/^,Pt»o.  and  tn.  ;-o  on;.:r,,i  that 

there  was  no  cure  [0i„noilb 
fright  from  rebel  yells. 


BURNS1DE  SAFE! 

Burnside  was  shut  up  in  KnoxvUl^ 
Tennessee,   for  a  time,  and  theie  was 
SSTSfcitude  all  over  the  countryon 
Ins  account,  as  his  communications  with 
the  North  were  temporall  y  cut  oil-  One 
day  Washington  was  startled    £he  lonfc 
^lence     concerning     Burnside  s  rnovt 
nentswas  broken  by  an  urgent  call  from 
him  for  succor.    Lincoln,  «heved  by  the 
news  that  Burnside  was  sale,  at  least, 
Jaid  that  he  was  reminded  of  a  woman 
who  lived  in  a  forest  ^rmgin  In- 
diana, her  cabin  surrounded  by  hazel 
bushes,  in  which  some  of  her  numerous 
flock  of  children  were  continually  being 
lost;  when  she  heard  a  squall  Horn  one 
of  these  in  the  distance,  although  she 
knew  that  the  child  was  in  danger,  per- 
haps frightened  by  a  rattlesnake,  she 
would  say,  "Thank  Cod!  there's  one  of 
my  young  ones  that  isn  t  lost. 


LINCOLN'S  LOVE  OF 

SOLDIER  HUMOR 

Lincoln  loved  anything  that  savored 
of  wit  oi'  humor  among  the  soldiers  in 
their  deprivations  and  sufferings.  He 
used  to  i elate  these  two  stories  often 
to  show,  he  said,  that  neither  death  nor 
danger  could  quench  the  grim  humor  of 
the  American  soldier: 

"A  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  beinii-  carried  to  the  rear  of  battle 
with  both  legs  shut  off,  who,  seeing  a 
pic-woman  hovering  about,  asked,  'Say, 
old  ladv,  are  them  pics  sewed  or  peg- 
ged?' 

"And  there  was  another  one  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Chaneellorsville, 
whose  regiment,  waiting  to  he  called  int  > 
the  fight,  was  taking  coffee.  The  hero 
of  the  story  put  to  his  lips  a  crockery 
mug  which  he  had  carried,  with  infinite 
care,  through  several  campaigns.  A 
stray  bullet,  just  missing  the  drinker's 
head,  dashed  the  mug  into  fragments 
and  left  only  the  handle  on  his  finger. 
Turning  his  head  in  that  direction,  he 
scowled,  'Johnny,  you  can't  do  that 
agam.'  "  f 


THAT  SAVAGE  DOG 

When  Hood's  a.  my  had  been  scattered 
into  fragments,  Lincoln,  elated  by  the  de- 
feat of  what  had  so  long  been  a  menac- 
ing force  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee 
was  reminded  by  its   collapse    of  the 
fate  of  a  savage  dog  belonging  to  one 
of  his  neighbors  in  the  frontier  settle- 
ments in  which  he  lived  in  his  youth 
"The  do*,"  he  said,  "was  the  terror  oi 
the  neighborhood  and  its  owner,  a  churl- 
ish and  quarrelsome  fellow,  took  pleasure 
n  the  brute's  forcible  attitude.  Finally, 
Si  other  means  having  failed  to  subdue 
the  creature,  a  man  loaded  a  lump  of 
meat  with  a  charge  of  powder,  to  which 
was  attache,  a  slow  fuse;  this  was  d  0  - 
pod  where  the  dreaded  dog  would  find  it, 
and  the  animal  gulped  down  the .  tempt- 
ing bit.    There  was  a  dull  rumbling,  a 
muffled  explosion,  and  fragments  of  Ue 
doe  were  seen  flying  in  every  dnect.on. 
The  grieved  owned,  picking  up  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  his  cruel  favorite,  said: 
'He  was  a  good  dog,  but  as  a  Jog,  his 
days  of  usefulness  are  over.  Hood  s  aimy 
was  a  good  army."  said  Linco  n  by  way 
of  comment,  "and  we  were  all  afraid  o 
it,  but  as  an  army,  its  usefulness  is 
gone." 
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The  Seven  Million  .  .  .  Lincoln's  Birthday 

'VfEW  YORK,  Feb.  10.— Abra-  |        By  L  L  STEVENSON 
ham  Lincoln's  birthday  is 

near  at  hand,  so  some  Lincoln  , 

anecdotes   from   the   files   of  -  if  i> 

Donald  Briggs  (star  of  "Perry 

Mason")  who  has  long  been  a 

collector  of  "Honest  Abe  yarns. 
Lincoln  was  once  asked 
whether  he  found  the  cere- 
monies of  the  presidency  irk- 
some .  .  .  "Yes,"  he  replied. 
"In  fact,  sometimes  I  feel 
like  the  man  who  was  being 
ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail 
and  said,  'If  it  wasn't  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing,  I'd  rather 
walk.' " 

Once  a  woman  with  a  com- 
manding air,  told  Lincoln,  "Mr. 
President,  you  must  give  me  a 
colonels  commission  for  my 
son.  Sir,  I  demand  it,  not  as 
a  favor  but  as  a  right." 

"Sir,  my  grandfather  fought 
at  Lexington. 

"Sir,  my  uncle  was  the  only 
man  that  did  not  run  away  at 
Bladensburg. 

"Sir,  my  father  fought  at 
New  Orleans  and  my  husband 
was  killed  at  Monterey."  ... 
"I  guess,  madam,"  replied 
Lincoln,   "your  family  has 
done  enough  for  the  country. 
It's  time  to  give  someone  else 
a  chance." 

*    *  ★ 

QUARANTINED:  Then  there 
was  the  time  Lincoln  was 
stricken  with  a  mild  form  of 
small  pox  ...  Of  course  no  one 
dared  enter  the  White  House 
.  .  .  "Is  it  not  too  bad,"  re- 
marked the  President,  "that 
now  when  I  have  something 
to  give  to  everybody,  no  one 
comes  near  me." 
At  one  time,  during  the  Civil 
War,    Gen.    George    B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces,  was  conduct- 
ing a  'waiting-campaign  and  so 
careful  was  he  to  avoid  mis- 
takes that  little  headway  was 
evident. 

President  Lincoln  thereupon 
wrote  him  a  letter: 

"My  dear  McClellan:  If 
you  don't  want  to  use  the 
Army,  I  should  like  to  bor- 
row it  for  a  while.  Yours 
respectfully,  A.  Lincoln." 
Last  but  not  least,  the  time 
Lincoln  received  news  that  a 
general  and  12  Army  mules 
had  been  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates.  Lincoln's  comment: 
"How    unfortunate!  Those 
mules  cost  us  $200  apiece." 


"Lincoln's  Best  Story" 

Conveys  Good  Lesson 

Sometimes  we  think  tb<e  study  of  sci- 
entific agricultu*  is  a  new  thing  and 
only  thought  of  within  the  last  few 
years.  Giants  of  intellect,  like  the 
great  and  dearly  beloved  Lincoln,  saw 
far  ahead  of  their  times,  even  con- 
cerning such  homely  matters  as  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  give  our 
readers  below  what  is  considered  Lin- 
coln's best  story.  It  was  told  to  an 
assembly  of  farmers  at  the  end,  of  an 
address  We  commend  it,  and  the  les- 
son it  conveys,  to  every  thoughtful 

"An  eastern  monarch  once  charged 
his  wise  men  to  invent ^him  a  sentence 
to  be  forever  in  view,  and  which 
should  be  true  and  appropriate  at  all 
times  and  situations.  They  presented 
him  the  words,  'And  this,  too,  shall 
pass  away.'  And  yet,  let  us  hope  It 
is  not  quite  true.  Let  us  hope,  rather, 
that  by  the  best  cultivation  of  the 
physical  world  beneath  and  the  moral 
world  within  us,  we  shall  secure  an 
individual,  social  and  political  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  whose  course 
shall  be  onward  and  upward,  an<J 
which,  while  the  earth  endures,  shall 
not  pass  away."— Farmer  and  Breeder. 


Abraham  Lincoln, 
Champion  Story 
Teller  of  Capitol 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birth- 
day anniversary  we  will  observe 
tomorrow,  Feb.  12>  was  recognis- 
ed as  the  "Champion  story-Teller 
of  the  Capitol"  during  his  two 
years  in  Washington  D.C.  as 
Representative  from  Illinois  from 
1847-49. 

The  story-tellers  used  to  meet 
in  a  corner  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' post  office,  where 
Lincoln's  favorite  seat  was  at  the 
open  fireplace. 

Tilted  back  in  his  chair,  long 
legs  extending  over  to  the  chim- 
|  ney  jamb,  he  would  let  go  with  an 
appropriate  story  or  witicism.  He 
had  an  endless  repertoire  of  anec- 
dotes, and  it  seemed  that  he  never 
told  a  story  twice. 

An  old  Illinois  favorite  of  his 
J  concerned  a  fellow  member  of  the 
!  legislature  who  had  shaggy,  over- 
hanging eyebrows,  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  wanted  the  other  mem- 
bers to  understand  he  had  a  keen 
eye  for  unconstitutional  points  of 
law. 

A  sound  law  was  proposed,  and 
the  long-haired  member  argued 
against  It.  Lincoln  said  "the  de- 
bate reminded  him  of  an  old  fel- 
low on  the  Wabash  River  who  had 
shaggy,  overhanging  eyebrows 
and  wore  spectacles. 

"One  morning  this  old  fellow 
was  looking  up  a  tree  near  his 
cabin  and  thought  he  saw  a  squir- 
rel sitting  on  a  high  branch.  Get- 
ting his  rifle,  he  fireel  one  load, 
fired  again,  but  couldn't  hit  the 
squirrel. 

I  "He  asked  his  boy,  "Don't  you 
I  see  that  squirrel  humped  up  about 
halfway  up  the  tree?'  'No'  I 
don't,'  said  the  boy,  and  looking 
keenly  into  his  father's  face,  he 
broke  out,  T  see  your  squirrel! 
You've  been  shooting  at  a  louse 
on  your  eyebrow!" 
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Dear  Reader: 

When  President  Lincoln  ventured  from  the  White  House  to  witness  the  nearby 
Battle  of  Fort  Stevens,  he  foolishly  stood  up  to  peek  over  the  ramparts — ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  his  height  and  his  towering  stovepipe  hat  made  him  an  easy 
target  for  Rebel  gunners. 

Seconds  later,  a  Rebel  bullet  downed  a  Union  officer  standing  just  three 
feet  from  the  President  and  a  young  captain  screamed  out,  "Get  down,  you  damn 
fool,  before  you  get  shot!"    Only  then  did  Lincoln  take  cover  from  the  whizzing 
bullets.     The  captain  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  the  future  Supreme 
Court  justice. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  tale  filled  with  unusual  anecdotes, 
strange  twists  of  fate  and  ironic  accounts  of  a  conflict  that  divided  a  nation 
and  pitted  brother  against  brother. 


When  Confederate  Captain  Theodoric  Carter  returned  home  after 
two  years,  it  was  not  because  the  war  was  over,  but  because 
the  battle  of  Franklin  was  raging  around  his  family's  farm  in 
Tennessee.     Ironically,  he  was  mortally  wounded  within  sight 
of  his  parents'  house,  and  was  later  carried  inside  to  die. 

When  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  a  Union  cavalry  general,  chose  to 
stand  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  he  opposed  his  own  family — 
including  his  son,  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  his  famous  son- 
in-law,  Rebel  cavalryman  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 


Stories  like  these — and  there  are  thousands  of  them — are  the  real  fabric  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  conflict  that  tore  apart  families  as  well  as  a  nation.     And  it 
is  these  very  stories  that  the  Editors  of  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS  have  worked  hard  to 
uncover  for  the  volumes  in  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

To  do  so  required  extraordinary  research.     Enormous  resources  have  been 
concentrated  to  probe  behind  the  headlines  of  the  day  and  dig  deeply  into  the 
forgotten  treasuries  of  family  histories,  soldiers'  letters  and  diaries,  battle- 
field memoirs  and  collectors'  archives  to  form  a  uniquely  moving  and  personal 
history  of  The  War  Between  The  States. 

Brother  Against  Brother  is  your  first  volume  in  this  magnificent  new  series 
In  it,  you'll  witness  the  events  leading  up  to  the  War,  and  read  the  story  of  a 
Union  major — a  former  instructor  at  West  Point — who  was  defeated  in  the  War's 
first  battle  by  one  of  his  students. 

To  examine  Brother  Against  Brother  FREE  for  10  days,  return  the  enclosed 
Order  Card  today!     Postage  is  already  paid. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  Simons 
Editor 


Get  down, 
you  damn 
fool..." 
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"The  gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by  saying 
that  this  young  man  would  have  to  be  taken  down, 
and  he  was  sorry  the  task  devolved  uoon  him.  I 
am  not  so  yoang  in  years  as  I  am  in  the  tricks 
and  trade  of  a  politician;  but  live  long  or  die 
young,  I  would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the 
gentleman,  ensure  my  politics, and  simultaneous 
with  the  change  receive  an  office  worth  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  then  have  to  erect 
a  lightningrod  over  my  house  to  protect  a  guilty 
conscience  'from  an  offended  God." 
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